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I—ILLUSIONS OF INTROSPECTION. 


THE term Illusion is in science generally confined to errors of 
sense-perception, On the other hand in popular discourse it is 
extended to a number of other errors. Thus we speak of an 
illusion of memory, of an illusory idea respecting one’s own 
character, and so on. If we try to discover what these errors 
have in common we appear to find that they are all semblances 
of immediate knowledge, by which I mean any variety of cogni- 
tion which is not consciously based on some other cognition and 
which appears self-evident. The term illusion is thus opposed 
to fallacy which simulates the form of a conscious process of 
inference. Although psychology undoubtedly tends to assimilate 
all intellectual processes and to identify immediate and mediate 
knowledge, or, to use Lewes’s expression, the logic of feeling and 
the logic of signs, as forms of one process, there appear to be 
certain advantages in marking off for separate treatment those 
errors which simulate the form of irresistible intuitions not 
obtained by any possibly precarious operation of reasoning. If 
for no other reason, these popularly recognised illusions may 
afford a specially valuable subject of investigation as presenting 
the forces which underlie all error in their highest intensity, 
> other words as constituting prerogative instances of these 

orces. 

If we adopt the above definition of Illusion, we may roughly 
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mark off four possible varieties, namely, illusions (1) of (external) 
perception, (2) of introspection or internal perception, (3) of 
memory, and (4) of belief, the latter covering those erroneous 
‘self-evident’ cognitions which are not included under any of 
the other heads and which resolve themselves into anticipations, 
definite or indefinite, and wider errors respecting the world, self, 
or human nature in general. 

Each of these varieties can, I conceive, be dealt with most 
effectively by taking the first class, that is to say, the well-recog- 
nised class of sense-illusions as our type. An illusion of sense 
may be defined as a wisinterpretation of a sense-impression 
resulting in a percept which is afterwards found not to corres- 
pond to the object actually present to sense. By interpretation 
must here be meant not only the taking up of the sense-impres- 
sion into a percept by a synthesis of presentative and representa- 
tive elements, but also the definition of the sense-impression itself 
so far as this depends on processes of discrimination, comparison 
and classification. 

Illusions of sense or perception fall into two roughly distin- 
guishable classes, Passive or a posteriori illusions, and Active or 
a priort illusions. The former owe their force to something in 
the sense-impression of the moment, to a powerful suggestion of 
a mental image by this, in relation to which the mind is com- 
paratively passive. The latter owe their cogency rather to some 
pre-existing activity of the mind, to some preconception or form 
of expectation, which in relation to this resulting percept may, to 
adopt the useful expression of Dr. J. Hughlings Jackson, be 
called a process of pre-perception. As an illustration of each 
class I may take the alleged experiences of ghost-seers. <A 
man may imagine that he sees a ghost either because he happens 
in the dark to see an object which accidentally bears a curious 
resemblance to an apparition as usually described, or because he 
is in a room which he knows bears the reputation of being 
haunted, and where consequently his imagination is busy shaping 
the representation of the object. In most illusions of perception 
both the elements of suggestion and preconception cooperate. 
Yet we may have a pure illusion of suggestion, and in a centrally 
originating hallucination we have clearly a pure illusion of pre- 
conception.? 

Let us now pass to our special subject—Illusions of Intro- 
spection. By Introspection I mean here the mind’s immediate 
reflective cognition of its own states as such. In one sense, of 
course, everything we know is a mental state, actual or imagined. 
Thus a sense-impression is known exactly as any other feeling 


1J have worked out a scheme of. Sense-illusion in an. article headed 
“ Tllusions of Perception” in the New Quarterly Magazine of April last. 
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of the mind, as a mental modification. Yet we do not speak of 
introspectively recognising a sensation. Our sense-impressions 
are marked off from all other feelings by having an objective 
aspect, so that in attending to one of them our minds pass away 
from themselves in what Professor Bain calls the attitude of 
objective regard. Introspection is confined to feelings which 
want this objective aspect, and includes sensation only so far as 
it is viewed apart from external objects on its subjective side, 
as a feeling of the mind, a process which is next to impossible 
where the sensation has little emotional colour, as an ordinary 
sensation of sight or of articulate sound. 

This being so, an illusion of introspection will in the main be 
sufficiently distinguished from one of perception. Even a hal- 
lucination of sense, whether setting out from a subjective sensa- 
tion or not, always contains the semblance of such a sensation, 
and so would not be correctly classed with errors of introspection. 
One or two doubtful cases intermediate between the two groups 
will be touched on presently. 

Just as illusions of introspection must be marked off from 
those of perception, so must they be distinguished from those of 
memory. It may be contended with some show of reason that, 
strictly speaking, all introspection is retrospection, since even in 
attending to a persistent feeling the mind is reflectively repre- 
senting to itself the immediately preceding momentary experience 
of that feeling. In other words, to have a feeling and to know 
that we have it are not precisely the same mental conditions, 
the second being the immediate consequence of the first and 
constituting a more fully developed intellectual state. Yet sup- 
posing this view to be correct it does not hinder a broad 
distinction between acts of introspection and acts of memory. 
Introspection must be regarded as confined to immediately ante- 
cedent mental states with reference to which no error of memory 
can be supposed to arise. It would follow that illusions connect- 
ed with the consciousness of personal identity would fall rather 
under the class of mnemonic than that of introspective error. 

Once more, an illusion of introspection must be distin- 
guished from one of belief. An error of the latter sort may have 
its origin in one of the former: thus a man’s illusory opinion of 
himself may involve errors of introspection. By the latter as 
distinguished from the former I propose to mean only such 
elrors as are connected with single acts of introspection. In 
relation to these such an illusion of belief would be viewed as a 
compound. 

Finally, it is to be observed that our definition of an illusion 
of introspection serves to mark it off from a fallacy of introspec- 
tion by the absence of anything like a conscious process 
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inference. Thus if we suppose the derivation by Descartes 
of the fact of the existence of God from his possession of the 
idea to be ‘erroneous, such a consciously performed act of reason- 
ing would constitute a fallacy rather than an illusion of 
introspection, 

Thus far we have been concerned with settling the definition 
or determining the notion of an illusion of introspection: we 
have not yet inquired whether there answer to this ideal 
scheme any actual contents. We have now to pass to this ques- 
tion, namely, whether in observing and interpreting other mental 
feelings besides sense-impressions and their counterfeits, sub- 
jective sensations, anything analogous to sense-illusion ever 
happens. 

If we define an illusion of perception as an erroneous projec- 
tion of subjective ideas into the region of immediately present 
objective existence, we shall at once see that the idea of such an 
illusion may be extended to misinterpretations of the immediate 
subjective accompaniments of sense-impressions, Such illusions 
would form a connecting link between those of perception 
properly so-called, and illusions of introspection in a stricter 
sense supposing such to exist. 

As our first example of such an error we may take the wrong 
attribution of beauty to external-objects. I do not here raise 
the question whether there is any external quality independent 
of our minds answering to our sentiment of the beautiful, or 
whether in every case our projection of this sentiment into ‘the 
region of objective existence is illusory: this is a philosophical 
rather than a psychological question. I may assume here that 
there are certain aspects of external things, certain relations of 
form, colour, together with certain associations, which are com- 
monly recognised as the causes of the feeling of beauty, and 
popularly recognised as the embodiments of the quality. Accord- 
ing to this view, illusion arises whenever an individual errone- 
ously passes from a present feeling to the external object and 
calls this beautiful, thereby regarding it as a cause of a common 
aesthetic pleasure. 

Now this error is very common. Our aesthetic impressions 
though agreeing up to a certain point do not agree throughout. 
Permanent differences of natural sensibility, of experience and 
of association make one thing highly interesting to one man 
while it is wholly uninteresting to another; and temporary 
fluctuations of mental conditions will make a thing seem beau- 
tiful to the same man at one time and not at another. Yet the 
deeply-rooted habit of taking an individual feeling as the repre- 
sentation of a common feeling, a habit which, as I have elsewhere 
observed, is no doubt connected with the strongest social instincts 
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of our nature, leads us invariably to give objective validity to 
our private and personal aesthetic preferences. 

It is to be remarked that these errors roughly fall into the 
two classes of passive and active illusions. That is to say, the 
wrong ascription of a common aesthetic value to an object may 
arise either through a peculiar effect of the sense-impression or 
through the cooperation of an antecedent subjective disposition. 
The former class would be illustrated by the common attribution 
of objective beauty to things which delight us mainly through 
special individual suggestions, as when for example a man pre- 
dicates a special beauty of his home scenery, or a mother of her 
favourite boy. Illustrations of the active variety would be found 
in those judgments which depend on a pre-existing condition of 
mind. Our enjoyment of nature or art is conditioned in part by 
our temporary mood or mental tone. There are moments of excep- 
tional emotional exhilaration when even a commonplace landscape 
will excite an appreciable thrill of admiration; and in such a 
case we irresistibly tend to assign a corresponding degree of 
objective value to the scene. The error exactly corresponds to 


- those illusions of sense which arise from overlooking the rela- 


tivity of our sensations to the organic conditions of the moment. 
It may be said to be an illusion due to a temporary hyperaesthesis 
of the emotional organs. 

What applies to the sense of beauty will, it is clear, apply to 
all other feelings excited by external objects. Nor is the error 
confined to those cases in which the object is fitted to touch a 
number of minds, such as the awful, the grotesque, the hideous 
and so on, but sometimes arises even in the instance of a dis- 
tinctlf personal feeling. Thus the fond mother instinctively 
attributes the many feelings of pleasure excited in her mind by 
the sight of her child in the form of certain lovable qualities to 
their exciting cause. In the very act of loving it she regards it 
as objectively lovable. 

The other group of illusions standing between those of per- 
ception proper and those of introspection are errors connected 
with reading the external manifestations of the feelings of others, 
and generally with the interpretation of signs so far as it is 
immediate and not the result of a process of conscious reasoning. 

To interpret the look or word of another is clearly a mental 
process very analogous to sense-perception. There is first of all 
a recognised sense-impression: and secondly the interpretation 
of this impression by help of a representative image; and both 
processes appear to be equally immediate or ‘intuitive’. On 
the other hand there is a well-marked difference: for while 
perception proper is an imaginative reconstruction of external 
experiences, such as muscular and tactual feelings, interpretation 
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of signs properly so called takes place by a representation of 
subjective feelings. And further, and this is the chief point, 
in the latter case there is a distinct recognition of the fact that 
the feelings so represented are not our own, but belong to ano- 
ther consciousness.? 

The errors incident to this process of immediate intuition of 
others’ feelings or thoughts are familiar enough. Here again we 
may conveniently distinguish between a passive and an active 
form of the illusion. A passive illusion arises whenever through 
the force of an inseparable association a given external mark 
calls up a wrong interpretative image. In the reading of emo- 
tional expression the signal instance of this error is histrionic 
illusion. The assumption of the characteristic bodily attitude, 
gesture and tone of a passion, as anger, by a first-rate actor is 
powerfully delusive, since the fact is, according to the best autho- 
rities, that the actor cannot venture to give himself up to the 
particular emotion which he simulates. Another example of this 
illusion is not uncommon in everyday life. A man has some 
peculiarity of features, such as unusually elevated eye-brows, or 
a drawn corner of the mouth which irresistibly calls up some par- 
ticular shade of feeling. Even when we grow accustomed to the 
peculiarity, such is the force of the impulse to project the sug- 
gested feeling that we continually tend to lapse into the silly error. 

A similar error often happens with respect to the interpreta- 
tion of language when this is used in an unfamiliar way. The 
often ludicrous oddity of a foreign language to one who visits 
the country in which it is spoken consists in the calling up of 
wrong meanings, namely such as have become associated with 
similar sounds in one’s own language. The Englishman who 
visits Germany cannot for a long time hear a lady use the 
expression ‘Mein Mann’ without a half-belief that the person 
is specially dwelling on the fact of her husband’s masculinity, 
and the function of support and protection attributed to the sex. 

The more active errors connected with a wrong reading of 
feelings into other minds would furnish us with material for a 
long chapter. I can only just touch on one or two striking 
examples. It is a subject of common remark that a highly 
sympathetic nature, eager for the response of another mind, is 
predisposed to ascribe to those whom it meets utterly wrong 
sentiments. The extreme case of this error is of course that of 


1 We seem to want some scientific term to express this act of interpreting 
the mental states of others. The word ‘read’ is not precise enough. It 
is sometimes said that this interpretation is compounded of perception 
proper and introspection : but this does not seem to me to be an adequate 
account of the process. However this is, the reader will see my reasons for 
dealing with it before introspection proper. 
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the deluded lover who gazing into the eyes of a quite common- 
place mistress ‘intuites’ by a fine spiritual sense a perfect 
reflection of his favourite aspirations and aims. 

Again, the interpretation of nature by the anthropomorphic 
and the poetic fancy is clearly an example of an illusory pro- 
jection of individual feeling. Sometimes this is due to some 
very remarkable degree of resemblance between the object and 
the human form: but in most cases the force of the illusion is 
due to a strong emotional predisposition in the spectator’s mind. 
The lonely communer with nature, though he has turned his 
back on human sympathisers, tends to spread his deepest feel- 
ings over his inanimate surroundings. His longing, his sadness, 
his momentary delights seem to flash back upon him from the 
face of nature as from a mirror. And it is this strong emotional 
craving for sympathy which so often underlies those quaint 
poetic transformations of natural objects into living forms on 
which I had occasion to dwell when speaking of illusions of 
sense. 

Finally it may be noted that this erroneous reading of indi- 
vidual feelings into other minds is exemplified in a good deal of 
current criticism of art. Thus a reader who feels in a particular 
way when reading a poem instinctively tends to project the 
feeling into the work and to regard it as the direct outcome of 
the author’s mind. He recognises it, he will tell you, by an 
‘intuitive faculty’. Unfortunately it not unfrequently happens 
that two natures are affected differently by one and the same 
poem, just because they come to the reading of it with very 
different emotional predispositions and anticipations; and then 
there is the obvious difficulty of ascribing incompatible feelings 
to one and the same mind. A student of the ‘higher criticism,’ 
as it is called, may amuse himself by discovering instances of 
such contradictory emotional intuitions. And the same thing 
shows itself in the current modes of talking about music. It is 
a commonplace that the same music is felt very differently by 
different persons according to their emotional susceptibilities and 
dispositions, Starting from this well-ascertained fact, Mr. Gurney 
has recently argued with considerable ingenuity that much of 
the common reading of certain sentiments into musical composi- 
tion as though they were in the composer’s mind and consciously 
expressed themselves in his musical utterances is altogether 
illusory. 

In all these cases the illusion will of course have more of the 
active character if in addition to the pre-existing force of per- 
manent habits of feeling there is some’ temporary concrete 


1 The Power of Sound, pp. 345 ff. 
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emotional impulse at work. Thus a man will more readily find 
— in a piece of music if he goes to listen to it in a sad 
mood, 

_ Precisely the same thing shows itself in the more intellectual 
kind of interpretation, that of words. Our misapprehensions of 
others’ thoughts are due in part to our permanent intellectual 
habits, in part to our temporary intellectual condition. To give 
an illustration of this last, the Section “On Language” in the fifth 
volume of Lewes’s Problems of Life and Mind begins thus: “ The 
great Lagrange,” &c. Having the image of ‘language’ in my 
mind I read again and again “The great Language,” puzzling 
over the sense, before I recognised my error. 

It follows from what has just been said that when an external 
impression is one which suggests the existence of a particular 
feeling in another mind, and this is instantly recognised as a 
cause of some different feeling in our mind, the tendency to give 
objective reality to this cause will be exceptionally powerful, 
being compounded of the two forces just considered. And 
accordingly it is in this class of feelings, as gratitude, anger, 
contempt, &c., that we find some of the most coercive forms of 
illusion. The action of another that seems to be an intentional 
injury will often produce for a moment the faint illusion that 
we have been wronged even when evidence has completely 
satisfied our judgment that no injury was intended. The con- 
trasting illusion is illustrated in those cases in which vain people 
tend to take as compliments words and actions which the 
slightest cool inspection would show to be quite innocent of any 
such intention. It is obvious that temperament and pre-existing 
habits of feeling, together with temporary conditions of mind, 
will greatly determine the character and force of these illusions 
in different cases. 

It may be added that the powerful tendency of the anthropo- 
morphic fancy to vivify and personify nature, which as we have 
- seen rests mainly on the second of the two impulses just con- 
sidered, is aided by the first as well. It is a familiar fact that 
when a man accidentally hits his foot against a stone or other 
obstacle he feels for the moment an irresistible impulse to be 
angry with the innocent offender, that is to say to vaguely repre- 
sent the object as intending to injure him. And in quite a 
similar way our calmer emotions tend to construct causes for 
themselves in the shape of vaguely represented emotional dis- 
positions and intentions in nature towards ourselves. Thus the 
deep pleasure which a beautiful natural scene imparts easily 
passes into the form of a sentiment of gratitude towards some 
friendly spirit of Nature. 

But the reader may think that all this time we have been 
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dwelling on the confines of illusions of perception and have not 
touched as yet any errors of introspection properly so called. 
Allowing the force of this remark I will now pass to our proper 
inquiry, namely, whether there are any errors connected with 
the interpretation of subjective states of mind which do not 
arise as concomitants of the direct effects of external agencies, 
but appear as isolated subjective phenomena. 

Now a mere glance at our everyday modes of describing 
internal states proper will show that there is something like a 
slight constant error in the ordinary process of introspection. 
Abstract reflection on subjective feelings is an art learned with 
considerable difficulty, and presupposes a fairly high degree of 
intellectual culture. Where this is wanting there is a manifest 
disposition to translate internal feelings into terms of external 
impressions. Not that the process approaches to one of halluci- 
nation ; but only that the internal feelings are intuited as having 
a cause or origin analogous to that of sense-impressions. Thus 
to the uncultivated mind a sudden thought seems like an 
announcement from without. The superstitious man talks 


_ of being led by some good or evil spirit when new ideas arise in 


his mind or new resolutions shape themselves. To the simple 
intelligence of the boor every thought presents itself as an ana- 
logue of an audible voice, and he commonly describes his rough 
musings as saying this and that to himself. And this mode of 
viewing the matter is reflected even in the language of cultivated 
persons. Thus we say ‘The idea struck me,’ or ‘ was borne in on 
me, ‘I was prompted to do so and so,’ and so on, and in this 
manner tend to assimilate internal to external mental phe- 
nomena, 

Much the same thing shows itself in our customary modes of 
describing our internal feelings of pleasure and pain. When a 
man in a state of mental depression speaks of having ‘a load’ 
on his mind it is evident that he is interpreting a mental by 
help of an analogy with a bodily feeling. Similarly when we 
talk of the mind being torn by doubt or worn by anxiety. It 
would seem as though we instinctively translated mental plea- 
sures and pains into the language of bodily sensations. 

The explanation of this deeply rooted tendency to a slightly 
illusory view of our mental states is, I think, an easy one. For 
one thing it follows from the relation of the mental image to 
the sense-impression that we should tend to assimilate the 
former to the latter as to its nature and origin. This would 
account for the common habit of regarding thoughts, which 
are of course accompanied by representatives of their verbal 
symbols, as internal voices, a habit which is probably especially 
characteristic of the child and the uncivilised man, as it is also 
characteristic of the insane. 
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Another reason, however, must be sought for the habit of 
assimilating internal feelings to external sensations. If lan- 
guage has been evolved as an incident of social life, at once its 
effect and its cause, it would seem to follow that it must have first 
shaped itself to the needs of expressing those common objective 
experiences which we receive by way of our senses. Our 
habitual modes of thought, limited as they are by language, 
retain traces of this origin. We cannot conceive any mental 
process except by some vague analogy to a physical process. 
In other words, we can even now only think with perfect 
clearness when we are concerned with some object of common 
cognition. Thus the sphere of external sensation and of physical 
agencies furnishes us with the one norm or standard, and we 
instinctively view subjective mental states as analogues of these. 

Still it may be said that these slight nascent errors are hardly 
worth naming, and the question would still appear to recur 
whether there are other fully developed errors deserving to 
rank along with illusions of sense. 

An examination of these last shows that in many cases the 
error involves not only a misinterpretation of a present impres- 
sion but a misapprehension of the impression itself. Thus 
some of the illusions known as colour-contrast, the illusion of 
the stereoscope, and so on, may be said to rest on an inability 
to distinctly attend to and recognise the elements of sense- 
impression actually present. Now to this variety of sense- 
illusion there corresponds a number of errors of introspection. 
In point of fact, an illusion of introspection proper may in 
general be defined as a misapprehension of the contents of 
consciousness. 

At first sight no doubt it looks as if the knowledge of a 
present feeling is absolutely certain. Yet a little consideration 
of the errors to which we are liable in detecting the quality of 
a present sense-impression may prepare us to find that the 
mind’s internal eye is sometimes deceived. Introspection, so 
long as we confine our attention to a single well-defined and 


1 The reader will remark that this habit of giving an external material 
origin to subjective states is in a sense complementary to that instinctive 
tendency to attribute life and consciousness to inanimate objects of which 
I have already spoken. In an essay on “ Poetic Imagination and Primitive 
Conception,” published in the Cornhill Magazine, I have tried to show that 
both impulses have their explanation in the fact that our first knowledge 
was naturally of human beings (ourselves and others) with their two- 
sided nature bodily and mental, and that we make this our type or norm 
in regarding all forms of existence, material and mental alike. It would 
seem to follow from this that the representation of any mental state must 
at least be accompanied by a vague representation of one material object, 
namely our bodily organism, as a support for the particular feeling. 
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fairly intense feeling which can be supposed to remain constant 
for a short duration, is of course above suspicion. If I am 
suffering from intense mental depression a mere glance inwards 
will suffice to guarantee the existence of the feeling; and no 
stronger certainty is attainable than that thus reached. Yet 
the problem of introspective cognition is rarely as simple as 
this. Let us compare the process of self-observation with that 
of external perception. 

First of all, it is noteworthy that a state of consciousness at any 
one moment is an exceedingly complex thing. It is made up of 
a mass of feelings and active impulses which often combine and 
blend in a most inextricable way. External sensations come in 
groups, too, but as a rule they do not fuse in apparently simple 
wholes as our internal feelings often do. The very possibility 
of perception depends on a clear discrimination of sense-ele- 
ments, for example, the several sensations of colour obtained by 
the stimulation of different parts of the retina. But no such 
clearly defined mosaic of feelings presents itself in the internal 
region: one element overlaps and partly loses itself in another, 
and subjective analysis is often an exceedingly difficult matter. 
Our consciousness is thus a closely woven texture in which the 
eye fails to trace the several threads or strands. Moreover 
there is the fact that many of these ingredients are exceedingly 
shadowy, belonging to that obscure region of subconsciousness 
which it is so hard to penetrate with the light of discriminative 
attention. This remark applies with particular force to that 
mass of organic feelings which constitutes what is known as 
coenzesthesis or vital sense. 

While, to speak figuratively, the minute anatomy of con- 
sciousness is thus difficult with respect to longitudinal sections 
of the mental column, it is no less difficult with respect to 
transverse sections. Under ordinary circumstances external 
impressions persist so that they can be transfixed by a deliberate 
act of attention, and objects rarely flit over the external scene 
so rapidly as to allow us no time for a careful recognition of the 
impression. Not so in the case of the internal region of mind. 
The composite states of consciousness just described never 
remain perfectly uniform for the shortest conceivable duration. 
They change continually, just as the contents of the kaleido- 
scope vary with every shake of the instrument. Thus one 
shade of feeling runs into another in such a way that it is often 
impossible to detect its exact quality; and even when the 
character of the feeling does not change, its intensity is under- 
going alterations so that an accurate observation of its quantity 


1] need hardly observe that physiology shows that there is no separa- 
tion of different elementary colour-sensations which are locally identical. 
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is impracticable. Also, in this unstable shifting internal scene 
features may appear for a duration too short to allow of close 
recognition. In this way it happens that we cannot sharply 
divide the feeling of the moment from its antecedents and its 
consequents. 

The full import of these considerations can only be seen when 
we reflect on what is involved in a process of recognition, ex- 
ternal and internal alike. It clearly involves first of all an act 
of attention, and this requires time, since it takes place by 
means of a process of focussing or adaptation, discriminative or 
selective. But again, this process of adaptation involves the 
bringing of the particular feeling under the proper representa- 
tion ; for even an internal feeling is intellectually cognised by 
means of a fusion of the representation of a feeling with the feeling 
itself. Now it is to be remembered that, when in the attitude 
of attending and framing the necessary representation, we neces- 
sarily pass out of this particular state of feeling which we were 
in before the process of recognition began. In other words, as 
observers of what is going on within us, we cannot be in the 
same mental condition as when not observing ; there is a slight 
modification of the contents of consciousness whenever there is 
the direction of a deliberate attention to these contents. From 
all of which follows that it must be very easy to overlook, 
confuse and transform, both as to quality and as to quantity, 
the actual ingredients of our mental condition. 

Hence there spring a number of small errors of introspection 
which, to distinguish them from others to be spoken of presently, 
may be called passive. These would include all errors in de- 
tecting what is in consciousness due to the intricacies of the 
phenomena, and not aided by any strong bias. For example, 
a mental state may fail to disclose its component parts to intro- 
spective attention. In the chemistry of mind results are often 
so blended as to become no longer distinguishable. Thus a 
motive may enter into our action which is so entangled with 
other feelings as to escape attention. The fainter the feeling 
the greater the difficulty of detaching it and inspecting it in 
isolation. Again, an error of introspection may have its ground 
in the fugitive character of a feeling. If, for example, a man is 
asked whether a rapid action was a voluntary one, he may easily 
in retrospection imagine that it was not so, when as a matter 
of fact the action was preceded by a momentary volition. Such 
transitory feelings which cannot at the moment be seized by an 
act of attention are pretty certain to disappear at once, leaving 
not even a temporary trace in consciousness. 

It is to be observed that this confusing of elements of con- 
sciousness involves a species of error closely analogous to an | 
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illusion of perception which depends on a misinterpretation of a 
sense-impression. This is illustrated in the case in which a 
feeling or emotion is confounded with some inference based on 
it. In the more vulgar form of this error, there is an ‘ intui- 
tion’ of something supposed to be immediately given in the 
feeling itself. For instance, a man whose mind is thrilled by 
the pulsation of a new joy exclaims ‘This is the happiest 
moment of my life, and this assurance seems to be contained 
in the very intensity of the feeling itself. Of course cool 
reflection will tell him that what he affirms is merely a belief 
the accuracy of which presupposes processes of recollection and 
judgment, but to the man’s mind at the moment the supremacy 
of this particular joy is immediately intuited. And so with the 
assurance that the present feeling, for example of love, is 
undying, that it is equal to the most severe trials, and so on. 
A man is said to feel at the moment that it is so, though as 
the facts believed have reference to absent circumstances and 
events it is plain that the knowledge is by no means intuitive. 
In this way our emotions in the moments of their greatest 
intensity carry away our intellects with them, and throw into 
confusion the region of truth and certainty and of pure imagina- 
tion, and even the narrow domain of the present and the vast 
domain of the past and future. At such moments differences of 
present and future may be said to disappear and the energy of 
the emotion to constitute an immediate assurance of its exist- 
ence absolutely. 

We will now pass to the consideration of other illusions of 
introspection more analogous to the active illusions of perception. 
In an examination of these we find that a pure representation 
may under certain circumstances simulate the appearance of a 
presentation, that a mental image may approximate to a sense- 
impression. In the case of the internal feelings this liability 
shows itself in a still more striking form. The higher feelings 
or emotions are distinguished from the simple sense-feelings in 
being largely representative. Thus a feeling of contentment at 
any moment, though no doubt conditioned by the bodily state 
and the character of the organic-sensations or ccenesthesis, 
commonly depends for the most part on intellectual representa- 
tions of external circumstances or relations, and may be called 
an ideal foretaste of actual satisfactions, such as the pleasures of 
success, of companionship, and so on. This being so, it is easy 
for imagination to call up a semblance of these higher feelings. 
Since they depend largely on representation, a mere act of 


1 It is evident that when the mind wrongly from a present feeling 
to something remote in time, the error approaches to the class of illusions 
of belief. 
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representation may suffice to excite a degree of this feeling 
hardly distinguishable from the actual one. Thus to imagine 
myself as contented is really to see myself at the moment as 
actually contented. We should expect from all this that in the 
act of introspection the mind is apt, within certain limits, to 
find what it is prepared to find. And since there is in these 
acts often a distinct wish to find some particular feeling, we can 
see how easy it must be for a man through bias and a wrong 
focussing of his attention to deceive himself up to a certain 
point with respect to the actual contents of his mind. 

Let us look at one of these active illusions. It would at first 
sight seem to be a perfectly simple thing to determine at any 
given moment whether we are enjoying ourselves, whether our 
emotional condition rises above the pleasure-threshold or point 
of indifference and takes on a positive hue of the agreeable or 
pleasurable. Yet there is good reason for supposing that people 
not unfrequently deceive themselves on this matter. It is 
perhaps hardly an exaggeration to say that most of us are 
capable of imagining that we are having enjoyment when we 
conform to the temporary fashion of social amusement. It has 
been cynically observed that people go into society less in 
order to be happy than to seem so, and one may add that in 
this semblance of enjoyment they may, provided they are not 
blasés, deceive themselves as well as others. The expectation of 
enjoyment, the knowledge that the occasion is intended to bring 
about this result, the recognition of the external signs of enjoy- 
ment in others, all this may serve to blind a man in the earlier 
stages of social amusement to his actual mental condition. 

If we look closely into this variety of illusion, we shall see 
that it is very similar in its structure and origin to that kind of 
erroneous perception which arises from inattention to the actual 
impression of the moment under the influence of a strong 
expectation of something different. The representation of our- 
selves as entertained dislodges from our internal field of vision 
our actual condition, relegating this to the region of obscure 
consciousness. The essence of self-deception may be said to be 
the holding of a representation in the upper region of clear 
consciousness so as to cover from view something below it. 
Could we for a moment get rid of this representation and look 
at the real feelings of the time, we should become aware of our 
error; and it’is possible that the process of becoming dlasé 
involves a waking up to a good deal of illusion. of the kind. 

Just as we can thus deceive ourselves within certain limits 
as to our emotional condition so we can mistake the real nature 
of our intellectual condition. Thus when an idea is particularly 
grateful to our minds we may easily imagine that we believe it 
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when in point of fact all the time there is a subconscious 
process of criticism going on, which if we attended to it for a 
moment would amount to a distinct act of disbelief. The 
rationale of flattery, which is not ineffective even with really in- 
tellectual men, seems to be that it disposes the flattered person 
to indulge the pleasant half-illusion that the words are true, 
even when careful reflection must show that they are an ex- 
aggeration. That is to say, the flatterer’s assertion calls up a 
vivid representation which for the moment simulates the form 
of a belief. 

It is plain that the external conditions of life impose on the 
individual certain habits of feeling which often conflict with his 
personal propensities. As a member of society he has a power- 
ful motive to attribute certain feelings to himself, and this 
motive acts as a bias in disturbing his vision of what is actually 
in his mind. While this holds good of lighterematters as that 
of enjoyment just referred to, it applies still more to graver 
matters. Thus, for example, a man may easily deceive himself 
that he feels a proper sentiment of indignation against a perpe- 
trator of some mean or cruel act, when as a matter of fact his 
feeling is much more the personal one of compassion for the 
previously-liked offender. In this way we impose on ourselves, 
' disguising our real sentiments by a thin veil of make-believe. 

The great region of this kind of illusion is that of the moral 
and religious life. With respect to our real motives, our domi- 
nant aspirations, and our highest emotional experiences, we are 
liable to deceive ourselves. The moralist and the theologian 
have clearly recognised the possibilities of self-deception in 
matters of feeling and impulse. To them it is no mystery that 
the human heart should mistake the fictitious for the real, the 
momentary and evanescent for the abiding. And they have 
recognised, too, the double source of these errors, in the powerful 
disposition to exaggerate a present feeling on the one hand, and 
on the other hand to take a mere wish to feel in a particular 
way for the actual possession of the feeling. Men of deep reli- 
gious natures and given to introspection and self-scrutiny have 
again and again confessed to their weakness in separating the 
wheat of sincere impulse from the tares of spurious sentiment. 
And the morbid melancholy to which this habit of self-anatomy 
when indulged in to excess often leads sufficiently illustrates 
the uncertainties which characterise the process of moral self- 
anatomy. 

The opinion of theologians respecting the nature of moral 
introspection presents a singular contrast to that entertained 
by some philosophers as to the nature of self-consciousness. 
It is supposed by many of these that in interrogating their 
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internal consciousness they are lifted above all risk of error. 
The ‘ deliverance of consciousness’ is to them something bearing 
the seal of a supreme authority and must not be called 
in question. And so they make an appeal to individual con- 
sciousness a final resort in all matters of philosophical dispute. 

’ Now on the face of it, it does not seem probable that this 
operation should have:an immunity from all liability to error. 
For the matters respecting which we are directed to introspect 
ourselves are the most subtle and complex things of our intel- 
lectual and emotional life. And some of these philosophers even 
go so far as to affirm that the plain man is quite equal to the 
niceties of this process. 

It has been brought as a charge against some of these same 
philosophers that they have based certain of their doctrines on 
errors of introspection. This charge must of course be received 
with some sort-of suspicion here, since it has been brought for- 
ward by avowed disciples of another philosophic school. Never- 
theless as there is from our present disinterested and purely 
scientific point of view a presumption that philosophers like 
other men are fallible, and since it is certain that philosophical 
introspection does not materially differ from other kinds, it seems 
permissible just to glance at some of these alleged illusions in 
relation to other and more vulgar forms. 

These so-called philosophical illusions will be found like the 
vulgar ones just spoken of to illustrate the distinction drawn 
between Passive and Active illusions. That is to say, the alleged 
misreading of individual consciousness would result now from a 
confusion of distinct elements, including wrong suggestion, now 
from a powerful predisposition to read something into the 
phenomena. 

A kind of illusion in which the passive element seems most 
conspicuous would be the error into which the interrogator of 
individual consciousness is said to fall respecting simple unana- 
lysable states of mind. On the face of it, it is not likely that a 
mere inward glance at the tangle of conscious states should 
suffice to determine what is such a perfectly simple mental 
phenomenon. A study of the limits of discrimination with 
respect to simultaneous sensations would lead us to expect that 
the feelings and ideas which enter consciousness together must 
tend to blend inseparably in apparently simple states. Accord- 
ingly, when a writer declares that an act of introspection 
demonstrates the simple unanalysable character of such a 
feeling as the sentiment of beauty or that of moral approval, 
the opponent of this view clearly has some show of argument 
for saying that this simplicity may be altogether illusory. 
Similarly when it is said that the idea of space contains no 
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representations of muscular sensation, the statement may 
clearly arise from an ‘inability to analyse the idea. 

In most cases of these alleged philosophical errors, however, 
the active and passive factors seem to combine. There are cer- 
tain intricacies in the mental phenomenon itself favouring the 
chances of error, and there are independent predispositions 
leading the mind to look at the phenomenon in a wrong way. 
This seems to apply to the famous declaration of a certain school 
of thinkers that by an act of introspection we can intuite the 
fact of liberty, that is to say, a power of spontaneous determina- 
tion of action superior to and regulative of the influence of 
motives. It may be plausibly contended that this idea arises 
partly from a mixing up of facts of present consciousness with 
inferences from them, and partly from a natural predisposition 
of the mind to invest itself with this supreme power of absolute 
origination? 

In a similar way it might be contended that other famous 
philosophic dicta are founded on a process of erroneous introspec- 
tion of subjective mental states. In some cases indeed it seems 
a plausible explanation to regard these illusions as mere survivals 
in attenuated shadowy form of grosser popular illusions. But 
space forbids my entering on these, which, moreover, hardly fall 
perhaps under our definition of an illusion of introspection. 

In drawing up this rough sketch of the Illusions of Introspec- 
tion I have had no practical object in view. I have tried to look 
at the facts as they are apart from any conclusions to be drawn 
from them. The question how far the liability to error in any 
region of inquiry vitiates the whole process is a difficult one; 
and the question whether the illusions to which we are subject 
in introspection materially affect the value of the introspective 
method in psychology, as many affirm, is too subtle a one to be 
treated now. It must suffice to say that I do not think it does 
any more than the risk of sense-illusion can be said materially 
to affect the value of external observation. The obvious differ- 
ence is that in the latter we are face to face with a common 
object of inspection, whereas in introspection we are attending 
to what is individual and private. For this reason individual 


1T find that after practice I recognise this ingredient much better than 
I did at first. And this exactly answers to Helmholtz’s contention that 
elementary sensations as erg tones can be detected after practice. Such 
separate recognition involves correct representation. On the other hand it 
must be allowed that the intuitionist may say that the empiricist is here 
reading something into the idea which does not belong to it. 

2T may as well be frank and say that I myself, assuming free-will to be 
an illusion, have tried to trace the various threads of influence which have 
contributed to its remarkable vitality. See Sensation and Intuition, Chapter 
v., on “The Genesis of the Free-Will Doctrine”. : 
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errors are much less easily rectified in the latter region than in 
the former. This is the characteristic difficulty of the introspec- 
tion method. Yet even our subjective experiences are found 
within certain limits to agree one with another, and in the mul- 
titude of observers there is an approach to objective certainty. 
And though it cannot be said that introspection has yet become 
a very perfect scientific instrument, it is to be remembered that 
it is a comparatively new acquirement of the race, which may 
be expected to gain in precision as evolution advances. 


JAMES SULLY. 


IL—OUR CONTROL OF SPACE AND TIME. 


PHILOSOPHERS have, as a rule, been so much occupied with 
inquiring into the origin and necessity of our notions of space 
and time, that they have generally passed over the somewhat 
humbler task of inquiring what are the nature and limits of 
our actual control over each of these entities. And yet it may 
be argued that hardly any inquiry can be of more importance 
from a speculative point of view; at any rate for the logician, 
whatever it may be for the metaphysician. For is not almost 
all the knowledge we possess a result of inference? and is not 
the result of inference generally reducible to, or at least expres- 
sible as, some real or imaginary change in our place or time ? 
The wonderful complexity and ingenuity of the processes to 
which we have to resort, in order to attain to the aim as just 
indicated, tend very much in the case of most persons to 
obscure the real simplicity of that aim from view. But let us 
take a very simple example. There is a tree at the bottom of 
my garden, and I want to know how far off it is, and to what 


* species it belongs. I can settle the former question roughly, in 


a few seconds, by pacing the distance, or with tolerably com- 
plete accuracy, in a few minutes, by the help of a measuring 
rod or line. The latter question is settled with equal ease, sup- 
posing of course that I have the requisite prior experience ‘and 
knowledge to draw upon, by just going up to the tree and 
looking at its flower and leaves. 

If however the tree happens to be on the other side of a river 
which I cannot cross, then I have to resort to calculation or 
inference for the purpose. Of course it would be much simpler 
and more satisfactory to go and look at the tree still, if I could 
only do so. But failing in this I have to set about ‘inferring’. 
To decide the distance I appeal to some sort of trigonometrical 
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considerations; and to decide the species I gather up what help 
I can from the hints furnished by the size and shape of the 
tree, the time of coming into leaf, the colour of the flowers; or 
perhaps, if I am lucky, a bit of leaf or blossom may be blown 
within reach of me. But so great is our triumph, and so com- 
plete sometimes our success in finding elaborate substitutes for 
a simple walk or change of place, that we are very apt to over- 
look how almost ridiculously simple the end we aim at would 
often be, if only our faculties of locomotion were less restricted 
than they unfortunately are at present. There are myriads of 
facts about which if any doubt is felt it is dispelled at once by 
some one just going to look at the things; there are myriads of 
other facts, in all essential points often just as simple, which 
because unfortunately we cannot ‘go and look at them,’ task 
the highest powers of thought of our greatest philosophers, and 
the most exquisite skill of our instrument makers. If we want 
to know how hot it is at the Antipodes we go there ourselves, 
or send some one else there, with a thermometer. But if we 
want to know how hot it is half way there, viz., at the centre of 
the Earth, or indeed whether it be very hot at all there, we are 
led into the most intricate questions of physics and mathe- 
matics, through which at present we can find no certain way. 
Similar considerations apply also to the case of time, and, if 
possible, even more strongly ; for here, for one reason or another, 
we seem to be more prominently occupied with the mere des- 
cription of events (which is equivalent to their direct observation) 
and less on the whole with their analysis and generalisation. 
Very many of the facts which the ordinary historian toilsomely 
works out by elaborate comparison of records, and inference in 
filling up the gaps which they leave between them, are such as 
he could settle almost at once and completely to his satisfaction, 
if only he could just step back into the time in question. It 
may be replied that though he cannot go to the events the 
events can come to him, through the testimony of witnesses and 
other records. It is clear however that this one-sided process is 
a very poor substitute. The witness is not of our own selection: 
perhaps he does not know what are the important points which 
he ought to observe; and, one may almost say, he knows that 
he cannot be cross-examined, and is therefore subject to hardly 
any check, A few hours spent in personal observation upon 
the spot by a critical historian himself, would sometimes be 
worth a whole volume compiled by contemporary witnesses. 
This must especially be the case where we are concerned with 
general dispositions and tendencies rather than specific facts. 
People have disputed, and will continue to dispute, for instance, 
whether and to what extent our age is more moral than former 
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ages. What a light we should gain upon this point if only some 
London police magistrate, some doctor in general practice, or 
some shrewd man about town, could go, with proper introduc- 
tions, into some other century, and live for a few months on 
easy terms with its inhabitants! 

But many of the past facts which we want to decide can rest 
upon no personal testimony. We cannot appeal to the witness, 
because he was never there. And yet the facts themselves may 
be of just the same kind as those every-day phenomena in the 
decision and estimate of which any ordinary person is nearly as 
good a judge as any other. Such inquiries as whether the 
earth was once fluid, whether the glacial period prevailed more 
than once, and how far southwards it extended, are not in 
themselves more difficult of decision than to decide whether the 
lava from some volcano is fluid, or whether there are two 
winters annually in the Arctic regions. So far as any difficul- 
ties in the phenomena themselves are concerned, apart from our 
means of getting to know them where we are now, these ques- 
tions could be settled at once by any witness as good as an 
ordinary skipper, without the least hesitation or doubt. He 
would merely have to tell us what he had seen and felt, and the 
matter would be set at rest at once. 

The foregoing considerations are obvious enough when pointed 
out; and they would probably be perfectly familiar to every 
one, were it not that, as already remarked, the excessive ingenuity 
and complication of the various substitutes which have been 
discovered for the unattainable visit of observation tend to con- 
ceal from view the extreme simplicity of that end in itself. In 
saying this it is not intended to imply that the processes of 
inference at all resemble observation. On the contrary many 
of them are of a highly abstract and generalised kind, and they 
are mostly carried on more or less symbolically. But they 
ground or result in an imaginary observation. This is also the 
form which their concrete applications take, and we may fairly 
say that we have not attained a proper grasp of them until we 
can mentally reproduce them in this way. We must be able to 
individualise or picture the results to ourselves before we can be 
said properly to know them, and to do this is clearly to take an 
imaginary observation of them. 

We may see then already how important would be a com- 
plete control over space and time, as for want of a better 
form of expression we have ventured to call it, for all purposes 
which concern our inferences. Any such control, if really 
complete, would tell at once by superseding all need for observa- 
tion; for why carry on in our study a painfully elaborate and 
circuitous process when the direct process for which it was 
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meant to be a substitute was itself within our power? And 
indirectly it also tells in the same way by both strengthening 
and simplifying the processes of reasoning. The wider the basis 
of observation from which we start the better grounded, as a 
rule, are our conclusions, and the shorter the processes of getting 
at them. Every bit of extra power therefore that we could gain 
over these two all-pervading conditions of things would diminish 
the sphere and lighten the work of inference. Before looking 
closer at the details, let us just ask in a word or two what it is 
that we wish for; in other words, what are the requirements 
for that power of observation which if complete would render 
all inference superfluous, and which in proportion as it approxi- 
mates towards completeness so powerfully aids our inferences? ° 
These requirements seem reducible to the two following—regard 
being had to the nature of our faculties and the general condi- 
tions under which we have to employ them: power to move 
about as freely as we may wish in space or time, and power to 
enlarge space and time to any extent we may need. The sense’ 
in which this latter requirement has to be understood will be 
more fully discussed in the sequel. 

Let us begin with the former, viz., our power of locomotion 
(the reader will observe that we are obliged to use, in many 
cases, space-words for time-ideas, and vice versd, from inadequacy 
in ordinary terminology). What our powers are in this respect 
as regards space, every one knows. Within very small limits 
we can move ourselves, or the objects with which we are con- 
cerned, up and down and about, in three dimensions, as we please. 
Within wider limits, viz., that of the surface of the globe, we 
are restricted to two dimensions. Beyond that again we are 
hampered still further by being confined to one dimension only, 
our motion along that even being quite beyond our own control. 
This of course refers to the motion of the earth round the sun, 
or any further motion that our system may have through space. 
Even this however, as an aid to knowledge, counts for some- 
thing, so that we should not receive it without gratitude; for 
some of our knowledge of the shape and magnitude of the 
visible heavens depends more or less upon this power of linear 
movement. 

But though every one knows the nature and limit of our 
powers in this respect, it is only those who have given some 
attention to psychology who can at all realise their import- 
ance in the processes of gaining knowledge, or the extent 
therefore to which our powers of inference are crippled by their 
very partial and one-sided development. Let us then take an 
example and look at it a little more in detail; and instead of 
beginning with some broad and concrete circumstance or aggre-, 
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gate of circumstances, it will be better to commence with a 
minute one. I am inspecting some small object, say a penknife 
of unfamiliar construction, and I want clearly to understand its 
mechanism, size and shape. How is it that I am able to do this 
-so completely and accurately? Mainly on this ground, that I 
am able to turn it about at will so as to present any face towards 
me, and to put it at any required distance far or near. With 
this, however, must be combined an important consequence of 
this power of adjustment, viz., the power of looking at the same 
point of the object again and again as often as we please. This 
consideration is a very important one. My actual range of 
observation, as every one knows, is at any one moment extremely 
minute, almost indefinitely so, the merest point only being pre- 
sented to the eye. But by running the eye repeatedly over the 
main outlines, by frequent recurrence to points already once 
looked at so as to bring them into connexion with the remain- 
ing points, we succeed in building the various parts up into one 
connected whole. We then consider that we have understood 
or taken the whole object in. To attain to this end it clearly 
does not much matter whether the power of local movement is 
on our side or that of the object, whether we turn about it or 
make it turn all sides to us. Motion being merely relative, 
either of these amounts to that control of space of which we are 
talking; and it is generally more convenient, when we can do 
so, to move the object rather than to move ourselves, for much 
the same reasons as make the turner prefer that the object 
should rotate under his tool rather than he be at the trouble of 
moving his too] round the object. But without this power of 
freely moving the thing relatively to ourselves or ourselves 
relatively to the thing, we should have extremely slight oppor- 
tunities of getting familiar with the mutual arrangement of the 
various parts of any object small or great. 

Now this state of powerlessness represents almost exactly our 
relation to events in respect of time. We are bound, as we all 
know, to go steadily forwards : we have no power to stand still, 
go sideways or backwards. It is easy to perceive how serious a 
hindrance is thus caused in our investigations. Suppose we are 
examining some small time-event. If it present itself in the 
form of some process which is entirely within human control we 
may probably be able to stop it altogether at some arbitrary 
point, or to invert its order of occurrence. This comes to very 
much the same thing as being able to turn the pen-knife over 
in our hands—in point of fact we are making use of our superior 
powers of space-locomotion and are substituting movement here 
for movement in time. The comparison therefore is not quite a 
parallel one ; for it is not really the same event which we thus 
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turn about temporarily, but only an exactly similar one. It is 
as if we had no power to move our knife, but by looking about 
the room could observe any quantity of other knives differently 
disposed close by, but all exactly similar in their construction. 
We should thus contrive to supplement our impressions gained 
from one of them by those gained from the others. When how- 
ever the operation under observation is a natural one, and there- 
fore outside of our direct control, we are in general quite powerless 
to do anything of this kind. It is a very difficult thing to find 
what would popularly be called the ‘same event’ twice over— 
that is, two distinct events alike in all essential respects, but 
differing from one another by being each of them in exactly the 
desired stage of development. Different stages of development 
can often be secured readily enough, but they labour under the 
essential defect of discontinuity: that is, we cannot secure any 
desired exact intermediate stage at will: to say nothing of the 
obvious difficulty of securing that they shall really be alike in 
all other essential particulars. Suppose, for instance, we are 
examining the process of germination of a seed. We may find 
it the best plan to grow a great many of them, and then select 
some of them for examination, thus securing that there shall be 
some of them in almost all the successive stages of development. 
But this seems to fall just as far short of what we really want 
as would an offer to look at a variety of knives, very much like 
one another, lying in various directions about the room, but 
without permission to stir from our position or touch any one of 
them, fall short of the advantage of handling any one of them 
at leisure, and turning it about into any desired position. What 
a gain, for instance, it would be to any student, say of embryo- 
logy, if he could put his object under a microscope and then 
shift it a few minutes or hours forwards or backwards in time 
according to his choice! Forwards of course he can go, or rather 
must go, as things are now, provided the processes in question 
are not brought to a stand-still by means of the observation 
itself. But apart from the tedious uniformity of the pace with 
which that progress may now be carried on, there is the fatal 
defect that we cannot pause at the critical stages, and recall and 
re-observe them at our leisure. What we want is the power to 
stop still and to go backwards whenever we please. Compare 
the position of a man who has got an infricate argument in 
writing before him, with that of one who can merely listen to it 
as it is repeated to him in order, and we shall realise the differ- 
ence between what our powers of observation now are and what 
they might have been had these things been other than they are. 
What we want in fact is a microscope with a double set of 
stage-screws ; one set to move the stage about as is now done, 
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in respect of space, and the other set to move it about in a 
similar way in respect of time. A very small range of such 
movement would answer our purpose. Many an intricate ques- 
tion which has puzzled physiologists and others for years, might 
then probably be cleared up in a few minutes; for no one needs 
to have it pointed out to him how much easier it is to keep the 
same object continuously in view under a slow movement of any 
kind, than it is to detect and recognise it, or rather something 
else very much like it, amidst a crowd of varying circumstances 
which only permit an occasional glimpse. 

Physical speculators have not unfrequently indulged in fanci- 
ful modes of attaining the equivalent of such a power as that 
just indicated. Since light travels with finite velocity, we are 
at liberty to conceive an object moving so fast as to outstrip it. 
Suppose a human eye receding from our system into space with 
a velocity greater than that of light, and occasionally pausing 
for a moment so as to permit the rays from the objects which it 
was leaving behind to overtake it and record their impression. 

- We should then invert, so far as that eye was concerned, the 
relative course of events, and this would be, so far as all visual 
considerations applied, precisely that regression into past time 
which is desired. Doubtless the object in question would thus 
become diminished in size, and perhaps dimmed in brightness, 
at a most prodigious rate. But in spite of this it might still be 
possible thus to make out certain features such as the change of 
colour in some of the fixed stars, or the relative change of place 
in some of those which were double. Sound waves of course 
travel with far less rapidity ; and accordingly similar considera- 
tions, though leading here also to very wild fancies, do not yield 
quite so wild fancies as those involved when we try to meddle 
with light. Projectiles from some of our great guns actually do 
outstrip the sound of their discharge. If therefore one of these 
were gifted with an ear and the requisite consciousness, the first 
thing which it might hear that in any way concerned itself, 
when it had come to rest and recovered itself, might be the 
noise of its flight through the air, followed by the sound of its 
own discharge, and finally by the word of command to dis- 
charge it. 

But power to move about as we please in space or time is 
clearly only one of our requirements. Suppose we have suc- 
ceeded in placing ourselves right opposite to the thing, or 
contemporaneous with the event, it may still be too small, or 
too brief, or possibly too large or too slow for our purposes. 
Observation is conditioned by the nature and limits of our 
faculties, and it is no good being in close proximity to a thing 
if our faculties are unable to take it in. One great difficulty 
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consists, it need not be said, in the fact of the phenomena need- 
ing magnification ; in their being, that is, too small for observa- 
tion. Abstractedly considered, therefore, the alternative before 
us, as regards this desideratum, is either to make the thing 
itself really or apparently larger, or to make ourselves smaller. 
It would often be highly convenient to us if we could succeed 
in the latter object (for what opportunities of observation, con- 
cealed from us, the minuter insects must enjoy ; and how much 
they could tell us about the constitution of various bodies— 
cell-structure and so forth—if only we could strike out some 
means of communication with them!). Failing this, however, 
we have to resort to the former plan, viz., that of making the 
thing bigger. But here popular language, and not improbably 
popular thought also, is somewhat confused. We do not actually 
magnify objects ; that is, enlarge their real dimensions in space. 
At least we do not do this intentionally and for purposes of 
observation ; for the change thus producible, though real as far 
as it goes, is far too slight to be of any practical service. Heat 
an object, and of course it grows larger ; and its various charac- 
teristics are, to that extent, more easily decipherable. But 
whatever may be the importance of taking into account such 
considerations as these when we have to deal with large iron 
constructions, such as railway bridges, &c., no one would think 
of appealing to them to furnish any practical aid in our pro- 
cesses of observation. What therefore we have to do instead is 
to enlarge the effect which the object produces upon us; that is, 
to enlarge what we may call the image which it produces upon 
our organs of sensation. 

When we thus shift the proposed alteration cf size from the 
object itself to the effect produced by it upon our various senses, 
we have at first sight an apparent promise of riches which is by 
no means fulfilled in practice. For we possess a variety of 
senses, and it might be suggested that we should take each of 
these in turn and magnify the impression which we obtain of an 
object by means of it. But any such hope is soon seen to be 
illusory. To begin with, only two of our senses give us much 
service in the way of estimating space-relations—viz., sight and 
touch ; the other senses being of very little use in this respect. 
And moreover, as it unfortunately happens, one of these, 77z., 
touch, has proved itself quite incapable of any such refining 
process as we have just now in view. Hence it comes to pass 
that our sole reliance in this respect has to be based upon the 
sense of sight. 


1It need hardly be said that we are here speaking solely of direct appeals 
to sensible testimony. Of the many indirect methods which are available, 
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What we can do in this way as regards space has been ren- 
dered familiar to almost every one, for nobody with any rudiment 
of cultivation can have failed to often handle a telescope or 
microscope. Accordingly we need devote but very few words of 
explanation here, and they will only be expended in order to 
draw attention to, and render more simple, the less familiar 
parallel application to time. Now if any one were asked, taking 
the current signification of the word ‘ magnify,’ whether we can 
do the same here for time that we can for space, what would he 
probably reply, as soon as he had realised the nature of the 
question proposed to him? Most likely he would give a decided 
negative ; and, if asked his reasons for saying so, the instance of 
the microscope would very probably furnish the most appropriate 
example in illustration. Every one who has ever had to look at 
living things through a microscope will be aware how much 
their apparent motion is affected thereby. He will be familiar 
with the curious rapidity with which the smaller organisms, 
animal or occasionally vegetable, shoot across the field of view. 
They move apparently with extreme velocity, so that we have 
sometimes to deaden them, or at least to do something to hinder 
the vivacity of their movements, if we want to secure a suffi- 
ciently steady look at them. This apparent velocity may of 
course be explained by saying that we have magnified the inter- 
val of space through which they move, but have not altered the 
corresponding intervals of time. Hence of course the velocity 
which depends upon the ratio of one of these elements to the 
other, has been made apparently much greater than it really is. 

Such an answer is abundantly sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses, but as we happen just now to be almost wholly in the 
regions of speculation rather than in those of practice, it will be 
necessary to look a little more closely into the matter. We 
must ask again then, what exactly do we do when we magnify 
an object? As every one who has any acquaintance with optics 
is aware, all that can be secured by any combination of lenses, 
whether they take the form of ‘telescope, microscope, or opera- 
glass, is an enlargement of the area on the retina which is 
occupied by any minute part of the object presented to us. So 
far as we are concerned this comes to just the same thing as if 
the object itself were actually enlarged; it being of course 
insisted on that every element of the object shall be similarly 
treated, so as to prevent any kind of distortion. 

This, it will be observed, concerns only the sense of sight. As 
already remarked, the sense of touch cannot be aided by any 
such as resort to more refined measurements, employment of yang: f 


substitution of time for space in measurement and vice versd, and so fo 
we here take no note. 
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corresponding process of assistance. This is greatly to be 
regretted, for the gain to our knowledge would be enormous 
were any resource of the sort available. For instance I look at 
a pebble and at the same time I handle it. The two senses 
co-operate here, the sight and the touch; the latter being in 
many respects the most powerful and trustworthy of the two. 
Either by itself would be fallacious and easily misled, but taken 
together, so as mutually to aid and correct one another, they 
concur in making up our information about the object. But 
suppose it were some microscopic object, say a diatom instead of 
a pebble, which was under our observation. What an immense 
gain it would be if I could handle this also on a larger scale, 
with the same success as I can look at it on a larger scale! 
Questions which have often puzzled observers, for instance, 
whether certain marks upon their surface are ridges or not, 
would then be instantly set at rest. The case however seems 
hopeless, even to the imagination, which is saying a good deal— 
for the deficiency arises out of that which constitutes the main 
excellency of the sense in question. The difference consists of 
course in this, that we see by means of a medium, and it is this 
medium of which the microscope is able to make use for its 
purpose. But in touching the object we come into direct contact 
with it (all metaphysics apart), and there is therefore no avail- 
able means by which the subjective effect can be made more 
delicate in the way desired. 

Now let us turn to time, and see what there is here, corres- 
ponding to the same state of things. To begin with, can we 
actually magnify a thing—or rather an event as it would be 
more appropriately called—that is, can we make it take a longer 
time in happening? Of course we can, and to a very much 
greater extent than was possible in the corresponding case of 
space. We must of course remember that what was demanded 
in the former case was not merely enlargement in general, but 
uniformly proportional enlargement throughout. So what we 
want here is uniform diminution throughout in the speed with 
which the process is performed: otherwise we should be hin- 
dered by what may be termed time-distortion or warping. A 
moment’s reflection will remind us how very frequently we can 
secure this end, at any rate to some extent. When we are 
dealing with time it is events or processes, rather than things, 
with which we are concerned, and many of these may consist of 
our own performances. Most processes over which we have any 
sort of control can be gone through more or less slowly, and 
some of them can be performed just as slowly as we please. 
And, what is very important, we can make sure that the second 
performance is so exactly the repetition of the former, except in 
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the point of speed, that we can really speak of it as being in 
popular language the ‘same’ event over again. These remarks 
apply especially to the cases in which mere motion is under 
consideration ; as if, for instance, we wished to observe the exact 
path traced out by a point on a swiftly moving wheel, or the 
mutual relation of the different portions of some complicated 
machine. But when we come to considerations of force and 
have to reckon with mass and gravity, even in the simplest 
kinds of action, we lose much of this control. If projectiles 
could be made to move as slowly as we please, men would not 
have remained so long in doubt as to the nature of the path 
traced out by them; nor would artillerists even now be uncer- 
tain as to the direction of the axis of an elongated shot during 
the course of its flight. Ifa horse could be trotted or galloped 
as slowly as we please we should instantly be able to settle the 
vexed question as to how many legs he has upon the ground at 
one and the same instant. But, after all such exceptions, this 
particular power over time is greater than that over space. 
When it is merely a question of making a thing take place more 
slowly we can often succeed in doing so to any extent we please, 
without the slightest fear of producing distortion. 

But, notwithstanding this, when all is done that can be done, 
there still remains a very large field of events quite beyond our 
own control, and in which the rate of change is so great, or the 
time occupied so short, that our powers of observation are alto- 
gether baffled. In these cases therefore we sadly need some 
instrument, corresponding to a microscope, which shall be con- 
trived so as to diminish the rate at which the successive brief 
and rapid changes in the stages of an event reach our organs of 
sense. Transferring the language appropriate to one order of 
considerations into the domain of the other, we may say that 
the power of magnifying a few thousand diameters in time would 
often be of enormous service to us, It would make the greatest 
possible difference to us in the ease and accuracy of many of our 
observations and consequent inferences about very brief or very 
rapidly changing events. 

Can we then succeed in attaining any such power of magnify- 
ing? Before attempting to answer this question we must first 
see which of our various senses are most in employment in esti- 
mating time-successions, so that we may know which they are 
that need such assistance. In the case of space we saw that of 
the two senses principally concerned in yielding information one 
only had shown itself amenable to this magnifying process, 
namely the sense of sight. In the case of time the senses upon 
which we have most occasion to rely are, it seems, those of sight 
and sound; for touch and the muscular sense do not play any 
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important part here, at any rate not in the simple examples now 
before us. Let us begin then with the former of these, and 
trace out in an example the nature of the analogy before us. 
Take for comparison some very minute object, say a pollen 
grain, and some very brief event, say a flash of lightning. What 
we do with the former is of course to enlarge the angular mag- 
nitude which it subtends upon the retina, so that the eye may 
be able to distinguish the space attributes of its various parts. 
In simple words we make the object ‘look bigger’, What 
therefore we want to do with the latter is to enlarge the time 
intervals occupied by the successive portions of the event as 
they reach the eye. In equally simple words with those above, 
though, owing to the unfamiliarity of the conception, they do 
not happen to be words in common use in this exact significa- 
tion, we want to make the event ‘look slower’. 

The former of these objects is happily secured by the inven- 
tion of a system of transparent lenses which spread out the rays 
of light in space. Can no sort of glasses be contrived which 
shall spread them out in time, if one may use such a phrase ? 
Unfortunately not, so far as we know; though there is nothing 
which need deter the scientific imagination from trying’ to con- 
ceive the existence of such a contrivance. It really does not 
seem as if we had to do more than postulate the existence, in an 
extremely high degree, of qualities undoubtedly possessed in an 
extremely low degree by various substances at present. It is a 
well-known fact that light travels less rapidly through dense 
glass than through that which is rarer. Take then a sheet of 
glass of which the density increases uniformly from one end 
towards the other, and look at the flash as it passes across the 
pane. Let the increase of density at one end over that at the 
other be only sufficiently great, the transparency being retained 
unaltered, and the desired effect will be secured at once ; for the 
whole duration of the flash, and that of each portion of its 
career, would be proportionately lengthened out. If we could 
effect in this way a second of delay in the passage of the rays 
through the thickness of one end of our sheet of glass, over that 
occupied in their passage through that at the other end, and if 
the whole duration of the flash was the 10,000th of a second, we 
should have secured a magnifying power of about 10,000 dia- 
meters, so to say. If the momentary event was comparatively 
stationary in space, like the flash of a gun, say, instead of light- 
ning, then we should have to move our glass before it, instead of 
leaving it to move before the glass. The introduction of such a 
delay as might thus be conceivably brought about would be 
enough to enable us to ascertain tolerably plainly the shape of 
the spark or flash throughout its career. As we are not describ- 
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ing such an instrument but merely suggesting that it is not 
inconceivable, we have no need to suggest also any remedies for 
various obvious difficulties. All that we need say is that, 
always granted the first step, they possibly might not prove 
proportionately more intractable than the difficulties of aberra- 
tion and spherical distortion which at first seemed absolutely 
insurmountable difficulties in telescopes and microscopes. 

} To ‘magnify’ for the ear we should need a slightly different 
| contrivance (we are still discussing of course the prolongation of 
F the sound, not its intensification in the way of loudness). It 
may possibly be suggested that magnification of the kind in 
question is already sometimes secured for us by nature; for is 
not a thunder-clap really a momentary crash which has been 
lengthened out into a continuous roar before it reaches our ears 
at a distance, owing to the multitudinous reflection from many 
clouds? A little consideration will show however that the 
analogy here is not a valid one. The thunder-clap is not really 
changed into a single prolonged one. What takes place is rather 
this: it is changed into a great number of equal ones rapidly 
succeeding and indeed overlapping one another. It is as if 
instead of using a lense in order to get one enlarged image we 
employed a sort of multiplying mirror which produced a great 
number of closely adjacent and slightly superimposed images. 
This of course would give a larger resulting image, but it would 
be merely a blurred one and not at all the enlarged and clearly 
defined one which we wanted. A real magnifier would have to 
produce a single aural image of which the component parts 
shall merely be enlarged, and proportionately enlarged, but none 
of them repeated more than once. How should we set about the 
construction of such an apparatus? Construct, as before, a 
r diaphragm which at one end shall be (acoustically in this case) 
; less transparent than it is towards the other end. We should 
then need some kind of tube, itself impervious to sound, and 
the diaphragm would have to be moved rapidly across the end 
: of the tube which was towards the noise in question, whilst the 
1 ear was applied to the other end. Each successive minute 
; interval of duration of the sound would then be equally retarded, 
or ‘magnified’ and might thus become perceptible and distin- 
} guishable by the ear. The tone of course of the noise would be 
{ altered, but for this allowance would have to be made after due 
calculation! 


illustrated by the phonograph. That instrument, as is well known, will 
imitate and reproduce sounds, say those of the human voice. Inasmuch as 
it does so by the turning of a handle we can of course turn that handle as 
slowly as we please, and thereby obtain a control of the speed of utterance 


| 1The importance of such an end, unattainable as it may be, is aptl 
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The above remarks belong mostly to the region of dreamland, 
but they none the less concern a subject which all who have 
occasion to speculate on the nature of Observation and Inference 
ought to be familiar with. Even in the most mechanical em- 
ployments, and under the strictest confinement to practical aims, 
a man will never truly understand how his machine is working 
within its ordinary range and conditions, unless he also knows 
what it would do under conditions which he will almost certainly 
never see realised. Even then our knowledge can never be 
sound and accurate about what does happen under present con- 
ditions unless we make it embrace also a good deal about what 
merely might happen under conditions which do not exist. 
When therefore we are professedly dealing with speculation 
rather than with practice, the necessity of thus freely extending 
our limits of thought and hypothesis becomes quite imperative. 
Our observation and inference are carried on under certain con- 
ditions of space and time. Some of these conditions seem 
absolutely inseparable from the very nature of our faculties, and 
I will therefore leave to the metaphysician the discussion of 
what would come to pass were these tampered with. But there 
are others amongst these conditions (referred to here, for want of 


‘better terms, as ‘our control of space and time’) some of 


which are within our power to some small extent to modify and 
amend. With the nature and consequence of these the logician 
is bound to render himself familiar, both as they are now and as 
they may be in the future; but he will never succeed in doing 
this unless he is also familiar with them far beyond this point, 
viz, as they are conceivable to the imagination but will in all 
likelihood never be realised at all in practice. 
J. VENN. 


III—M. RENOUVIER’S PHILOSOPHY.—LOGIC. 
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PHENOMENISM in some shape or other bids fair to be the 
philosophy of the future. Kant’s Critical Philosophy impressed, 
as is well known, its direction on succeeding thought, and in 
fact has dominated its development down to the present day. 
Of the two strains which contended for the mastery in Kant, the 


of the machine which inveterate association forbids in the case of our own 
vocal organs. This, of course, is a perfectly distinct process from that 
conceived and discussed above. It corresponds (in the case of space) to the 
physical enlargement of a body already alluded to, as distinguished from 
its being what we call magnified, 
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critical seems to have preserved the greatest vigour, the other or 
absolutist strain having worked itself out in both its branches. 
The absolute thought theory, though still sitting in isolated 
grandeur on sundry professorial chairs, shows no sign of: re- 
- covering its ancient supremacy; and the absolute will theory, 
though popular perhaps in the land of its nativity, has aban- 
doned the proper objects of philosophy, the facts of conscious 
perception and action, to become a philosophy of unconscious- 
ness and the means of attaining it. 

It was not till the second half of the present century that M. 
Renouvier, in his Essais de Critique Générale, did for the critical 
strain in Kant what the German ontologists had done for the 
absolutist strain, that is to say, produced a complete system of 
philosophy on its principles, a system based at once on the 
disproof of noumenal entities, of which substance and substan- 
tial cause are the chief, and on the reflective analysis of the 
phenomena of consciousness as such. M. Renouvier has been 
the first to produce a complete system of philosophical pheno- 
menism, based on the critical principles of Kant; and it is with 
his name that the phenomenism of the future will be justly 
associated! Nevertheless a prior name ought not to be omitted 
when we speak of a critical philosophy, the name of a younger 
contemporary of Kant himself, that of Salomon Maimon. He 
too was phenomenist and criticist, but he did not live to bring 
his philosophical system to completion. M. Renouvier’s ori- 
ginality, too, is in every way beyond question. He can in no 
sense be called the successor of Maimon. Their ways diverge 
widely, though it is from a point within phenomenism. Both 
go together up to the point of complete correlation between 
consciousness and its objects, which is the note of phenomenism ; 
but when they come to the analysis of phenomena within 
consciousness, then immediately their differences begin, differ- 
ences which are of a fundamental kind. They diverge as early 
and they diverge as widely as, in the opposite school of abso- 
lutism, Hegel’s theory of absolute thought diverges from Scho- 
penhauer’s of absolute will. Equally irreconcilable, however, 
they probably are not ; though time alone can show. For their 
differences lie in the analysis of phenomena which are open to 
the observation of all, and confessedly to be examined in their 


1 Had I been acquainted with M. Renouvier’s works when I published 
the Philosophy of Reflection (as I must now confess with shame I was not), 
I should not have laid claim, in the unqualified way I did, to have been 
the first to dispense, in a system of philosophy, with the notion of substance 
(Vol. IL, p. 189), though basing that claim on my views with regard to 
time and space. It is equally dispensed with in ie Renouvier’s system, 
though its place is not supplied in the same way ; and this retractation, 
unimportant as it may be, is therefore his due. x 
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character of phenomena, and with the aids derived from physio- 
logical psychology. The common acceptance of phenomenist 
principles is a deeper bond of union than any divergence on: 
points of analysis within phenomena, however fundamental, can 
disturb. There are facts to appeal to, and what is more, an 
admitted method of interrogating them. Absolutism, on the 
other hand, supplies no bond of union at all; it is a name and. 
nothing more. Each absolute system excludes every other 
absolutely and from the first. 

The importance of this fact can hardly be overrated. Pheno- 
menists can hail one another as allies, as co-operators in a 
common work, notwithstanding the widest divergences of opinion 
and method within that work. All such divergences, and the 
discussion to which they give rise, are but the necessary means 
of reaching a common truth, which when reached is welcome to 
all, being of the kind which all are alike seeking. In this 
respect the phenomenist philosophy is the parallel of science, 
where all truths are welcome, by whomsoever they are won, and 
whatsoever prior hypothesis they favour or disprove. 

A cordial and friendly welcome, then, and at the same time 
an attentive examination, should be the reception given by 
phenomenists in this country to the works of the veteran philo- 
sopher who has been the first to propound a system of philoso- 
phical phenomenism, and who by loftiness of aim and dignity of 
thought, combined with acuteness and learning, has the most 
powerfully contributed to command its success, 


II. 


M. Renouvier’s system is contained, up to the present time, 
in four works, to which he gives the title of Hssais de Critique 
Générale, the several names of which sufficiently indicate their 
subject and scope. The first is the Traité de Logique Générale 
et de Logique Formelle, published in 1854; the second the Traité 
de Psychologie Rationnelle, published in 1859; both which ap- 
peared again in revised and enlarged editions, each work being 
in 3 vols. 12mo, in 1875, to which editions the references in the 
present article are made. The third is Les Principes de la 
Nature, 8vo, 1864. The fourth is the Introduction & la Philo- 
sophie Analytique de 0 Histoire, of which the first volume, the 
only one hitherto published, appeared, 8vo, in 1864. The ten 
years, therefore, from 1854 to 1864, saw the foundation of M, 
Renouvier’s whole system. 

But these works have since been followed up by others of no 
less, indeed in one case as I venture to think, of even greater 
importance and value, barring always the transcending value of - 
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establishing phenomenism at all. I allude to the next work 
which M. Renouvier published, his Setence de la Morale, 2 vols., 
8vo, in 1869. Next to this came his Uchronie, in 1876, the 
scope of which will be sufficiently set forth, for the present, by 
its alternative title “An historical and apocryphal sketch of the 
development of European Civilisation, not as it was, but as it 
might have been”. Besides which, he is continually contributing 
articles on philosophical, social and political questions, to the 
Journal of which he is chief editor, La Critique Philosophique. 

Such is the general map of the Renouvier territory. Before 
proceeding to explore it, I will venture the remark that, in my 
opinion, the crowning peak of the whole land, the glorious 
sunlit summit to which its roads have led him, and from which 
we obtain no uncertain glimpses of the promised future of 
humanity, is the Science de la Morale. That work gives promise 
of a better future for mankind, not only because it contains the 
analysis and establishment of the principles which ought to 
guide human effort, but also because it exhibits them in a form 
in which they may be pressed on the attention of practical 
statesmen. As I propose to examine only those two. of M. 
Renouvier’s works which are the foundation of the rest, I con- 
fine myself to hailing his Seience de la Morale as deserving, not 
merely comparatively with other books, but also in a more 
absolute and positive sense, the distinctive title (a title devised 
by Coleridge) of The Statesman’s Manual. 

But it is time to begin with the system itself. It is contained 
in the four Essays mentioned above, and the Science de la Morale 
is its corollary (barring one important derogation to be men- 
tioned in its place). The two first Essays, the Logique and the 
Psychologie contain the establishment of the principles, which 
the third, the Nature, applies to the world of physics and bio- 
logy, and the fourth, the Philosophie de l'Histoire, to the early 

riods of human society. The two first Essays are therefore 
theoretically the basis of the whole, and, as we shall see, the 
Logique is the basis of the Psychologie. These two contain an 
analysis of consciousness from two different points of view ; the 
Logique regarding its phenomena.as a subject-matter to be des- 
cribed and its relations determined, the Psychologie regarding 
the same phenomena as functions or modes of activity of 
consciousness, as in a given individual, the main classes of 
which are given in the first instance by the main divisions of 
the Logique. Thus both essays go over the same ground, testing 
and controlling each other; the mental furniture which the 
Logique analyses as the content, and the Psychologie as the 
functions, of the mind, being also the obverse aspect, the subjec- 
tive aspect as it is commonly called, of the objective universe of 
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existence; though it must be noted that M. Renouvier gives to 
the terms objective and subjective significations just the reverse of 
the usual ones. But this is a question of nomenclature which 
need not now be discussed. 

We may pass lightly over the first two Parts of the Logique. 
They are devoted principally to the establishment of Pheno- 
menism, the exclusion of the Absolute and of noumenal entities, 
in short, of what M. Renouvier well calls “fetishism in philo- 
sophy”. The first Part is entitled “Of Representation in 
general”. The most general term, which includes all other 
phenomena of consciousness within it, is according to M. 
Renouvier représentation. Each representation has a double 
aspect, on one side it is a phenoméne représentatif, on the other a 
phenoméene représenté, or, in less technical language, a perception 
and a thing perceived; a distinction, it must be observed, which 
is a very different thing from that between a state of conscious- 
ness and a state of nerve on which it depends. 

Farther, just as the noumenal substrates, or things-in-them- 
selves as they are called, are excluded from philosophy, so also 
the Ego, the Moi, or Self, is excluded as a datwm from the 
representations considered merely as such in this first Part. It 
will come in, when we come to the analysis of representation in 
the third Part. Representations alone and in general, not any 
one or more particular representations, are in this first Part 
shown to be the proper and total object of the whole inquiry. - 
And every representation must be taken as involving no more 
than its own elements, the elements composing it as a repre- 
sentation. 

The question of ‘method comes next. The great principle by 
which the nonentity of noumenal substrata is proved, when the 
case is one where actual phenomena are treated as if they were - 
such substrata, is what M. Renouvier calls the “principle of 
number,” or “principle of the finite”. Actual representations, 
he says, treated as things-in-themselves, must either form a 
whole or not form a whole. If they do not form a whole, they 
are things which we cannot consider, under the simple relation 
of existence, conjointly with other things which exist. But this 

-is incompatible with representing them at all. Therefore they 
must form a whole. And, if they form a whole, then, with any 
given whole, a number is always given. Everything that can 
enter into representation at all, even to be discussed, must form 
a whole with other things in representation. This, if I rightly 
apprehend the argument (Vol. L, p. 46), is what is intended by 
the “principle of number”. It seems to require some further 
support than can be obtained from the consideration of repre- 
sentation in general.. The notion of a whole must have its » 
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foundation, and consequently the principle of number its proof, 
in the analysis of representation, which is for the present 
deferred. For my part, at” least, I should hesitate to admit, 
without further proof, what this argument seems to require, that 
to represent a thing conjointly with others is the same thing as 
representing them all together as a whole, The term whole is 
ambiguous. 

This principle M. Renouvier then applies (I. pp. 50, ff.) first 
to the representations of space, time, matter, and motion; and 
shows that to take them as things-in-themselves is to take them 
in a way which contravenes the principle of number, is to take 
them as realised infinites, either of extension or division, and 
vice versa. Taking the parts of space, of time, of matter, and of 
motion, as things-in-themselves involves taking them as realised 
infinites, either in extension ad extra or in division ad intra, and 
that is contradictory to the principle of number. The parts of 
space, time, matter, motion, if taken as infinite, form a number 
which is not a number ; and to imagine that such things exist is 
to imagine an object to exist which contradicts the laws of 
representation, that is, to imagine a thing-in-itself. A discussion 
of Zeno’s paradoxes is appended. Other groups of phenomena 
are then taken, ending with the largest of all, the Sum of 
Things, and proof is given that, existence involving relation, a 
thing imagined to exist out of relation, or in other words in 
itself, is a nonentity. 

It will not, I hope, too much interrupt the current of narra- 
tion to remark, that the proof last mentioned seems to stand on 
very different ground from that on which the preceding identi- 
fication of a thing-in-itself with an infinite is based. It is a 
perfectly general consideration that existencé involves relation ; 
but that a thing-in-itself is the same as an infinite thing 
requires a special analysis of the meaning of infinite. And 
even if an infinite thing were shown by analysis to be a con- 
tradiction, still it is not every self-contradictory fiction that is a 
thing-in-itself, which is a fiction of a particular kind. This last 
remark applies to M. Renouvier’s conception of things-in-them- 
selves generally. He seems to understand the term in an ex- 
tended and not in the strict sense which Kant gave it, in the 
section of the Kritik d. r. V. on the ground of distinction 
between phenomena and noumena, (See I. 43 and 91-92.) 

The second Part is devoted to an “Elementary Review of 
Phenomena”. It is really a sequel to the first Part, containing 
more introductory matter, explanatory of the Phenomenist 
position. Various terms are defined and explained; Reality, 
which it is shown cannot be opposed to Phenomenon; Truth ; 
Principle of Relativity; Law of Phenomena; Objective and 
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Subjective Order; Subject and Attribute; Function, a term 
which is employed in a sense derived from the signification it 
bears in mathematic, and means, in such phrases as physiolo- 
gical, intellectual, functions, functions of sensation, memory, 
and so on, a “regular determination of certain phenomena con- 
sequent on the determination of certain other phenomena, 
conformably to a law which is proper to each order and known 
by experience”. Space and time are said to be “general func- 
tions of all phenomena so far as subject to the laws of quantity”. 
Consciousness may be called “a function of functions of objective 
phenomena,” objective meaning, in M. Renouvier’s sense, as repre- 
sentations ; and nature “a function of functions of phenomena”. 

The term ére calls for a special definition. Noumenal 
substance being banished, what do we mean by /’étre? What is 
a Being? Itis clear that a being, an existent, implies relation 
and law. And the word is applied properly to all phenomena, 
to relations as well as to the terms connected by them, to the 
law as well as to the subject of it. There seems to be a certain 
double sense in the word, an absolute and a relative sense; “in 
fact, the absolute is in some sort given in the phenomenon, 
namely, so far as it is simply there, present, or posited; but, so 
soon as posited, the phenomenon appears in a relation which 
may well be not this or that, but is necessarily some relation or 
other. Thus the phenomenon is, and the absolute disappears; or 
the absolute is and remains, and the phenomenon is no more, 
and there is nothing”. . . . “The proposition the existent is, 
which does not go beyond its own subject, empty as a judg- 
ment, is equivalent to the exclamation: étre! représentation ! 
phenoméne! It expresses the great mystery which no represen- 
tation has ever penetrated or ever will penetrate; but would 
this mystery—if the existent were not a determinate existent, 
if relations were not—present itself at all?” (I. 140.) Some 
remarks on existents belonging to the material, vital, and repre- 
sentative or conscious orders, followed by a brief section on 
science and the sciences, complete the second Part. So much 
will perhaps suffice to convey an outline of M. Renouvier’s 
position as a Phenomenist, or in other words, with regard to the 
general question of the nature of existence. 

The third Part, which contains the “Analysis of Fundamental 
Laws,” is naturally that to which the greatest interest attaches, 
at least for phenomenists, inasmuch as this analysis it is which 
ascertains the distinctive character of the phenomenism ex- 
pounded in the two foregoing Parts. All representations (we 
have seen) are in relation to others, order is traceable in all from 
the very first; they come to consciousness in relation with each 
other, and thereby also in relation to consciousness as a whole, 
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and to its centre the conscious person. What are the chief or 
Tuling relations to which they are subject? That is the great 
question. 

These relations M. Renouvier finds to be certain Categories to 
the number of eight, or nine if we count relation itself, each 
consisting of three members, a thesis, an antithesis, and a 
synthesis; and these Categories, involved in the représentations 
représentatives, rule our thoughts, so that we find them again in 
the world of existences, the représentations représentées, as the 
laws of that world. The following is the table of them: 


CATEGORIES. THBSE. ANTITHESE. SynTHtse. 
RELATION. DISTINCTION. IDENTIFICATION. DETERMINATION. 
Nombre Unité Pluralité Totalité 
Position Point (limite Espace (intervalle) Etendue 
Succession Instant (limite) Temps (intervalle) Durée 
Qualité Différence Genre Espéce 
Devenir Rapport Non-rapport Changement 
Causalité Force 
Finalité Etat Tendance Passion 
Personnalité Soi Non-soi Conscience 


This conception of the Categories differs from Kant’s in not 
requiring any noumenal agent, of whose transcendental actions 
' the categories may be conceived as expressions; for they exist 
in right of experience, as members of the analysis of actual 
phenomena. And it differs from Hegel’s conception of the laws 
of thought, inasmuch as the categories are not produced out of 
each other by a process of negativity, nor any one of them out 
of nothing by the same process. Time and Space too, it will be 
observed, which are Kant’s forms of perception or intuition as 
opposed to thought, are here made moments of the two cate- 
gories, position and succession. The effect of this is, first, to 
obliterate the distinction between perception and thought, at 
least as a cardinal distinction of the analysis, by sinking them 
in one single class of phenomena, représentation ; and secondly, 
to subordinate the forms of perception to those of thought (and 
not vice versa), by making the forms of that single class of 
phenomena, in which the distinction is obliterated, the ultimate 
laws of consciousness, in which the forms of perception as such 
are comparatively insignificant moments. The results of this 
will appear as we proceed. 

The Categories of representation being established, the re- 
mainder of the Zogique consists in their development and 
application. From the first or general category, that of Relation 
itself, with its three moments, springs the distinction between 
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analytical and synthetical judgments, and the fundamental law 
of identity or of contradiction, together with that of “excluded 
middle,” here called “principe de Valternative,” which are shown 
to be one in principle, and to be what M. Renouvier well calls 
loi régulatrice des relations constantes. 

The next three categories, Number, Position and Succession, 
are then exhibited as the source and basis of mathetmatic in both 
its branches, calculation and geometry. The discussion of posi- 
tion and succession contains a proof of the irreducible or ultimate 
character of extension and duration as features of representation. 
Extension and duration are not deducible one from the other, 
nor either of them from anything else but from the category of 
which each is a moment. An excursus on the notion of exten- 
sion, appended to the chapter on position, and another on the 
notion of time, appended to that on succession, contain much 
sound and vigorous criticism on the English Association theorists. 

The doctrine next propounded is one to which M. Renouvier 
attaches great weight, and to which he frequently recurs, the 
non-existence of infinity in matters pertaining to quantity. “I 
had no right,” he says “to make a category of the infinite 
applied to quantity, because I demonstrate that this term 
cannot be used without contradiction, so far as it is taken for a 
law of representations that are actual. While, so far as it is 
taken for a law of representations that are possible, the infinite 
is nothing else than the indefinite, and the difference between 
these two words is great. The indefinite belongs to the same 
category as potency (puissance) or possibility.” (I. 366.) I 
shall return to this point before the end of the paper; at present 
I go on with the Logiqgue. My mathematical knowledge un- 
fortunately does not enable me to do justice to the mathematical 
disquisitions which are a capital feature of the work, with two 
of which, on the theory of negative values, and the theory of 
the indefinite and of limits, the first volume closes. 

The second volume opens with the foundation of the theory 
of Formal Logic on the category of Quality, with its three 
moments of genus, difference, and species. Logical classification 
accordingly comes from the application of these three moments 
to the content or matter to be classified, phenomena standing in 
qualitative relations to each other by virtue of attributes which 
are predicable of them. The predicable qualities of phenomena 
add a concrete determination to them, over and above that 
determination which they get from simply belonging to the first 
or general category of Relation. 


“The category of quality answers the question what (quel), declares that 
one thing is such and such other thi There enters then into every repre- 


sentation of quality an element of ction and an element of identifica- 
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_ tion. But this latter law, which is that of relation in general, receives a 
wholly new character and development, foreign to the peneoning cate- 
gories, inasmuch as the quality, or thing declared of another — is a 
genus ; the object qualified a difference, and their synthesis, marked by the 


copula, a species.” (IT. p. 2.) 


By calling the object qualified a difference is meant, that, 
in the rose is red for instance, red being the genus, the remaining 
qualities of the rose, other than redness, are its difference from 
other cases of redness. The law or category of quality, then, 
presupposes that we see differences and resemblances in the 
content or matter of representation, and that these are the basis 

- of their classification under the three moments of the category. 
On this basis a complete and in many respects new theory of 
formal logic is developed, interspersed as before by several 
vigorous criticisms of various English writers, among others of 
Dugald Stewart, Sir W. Hamilton, Whewell, and De Morgan. 

The next Category, that of Devenir, Becoming as opposed to 
Being, the German Werden, brings us into the atmosphere of 
concrete phenomena in their concrete shape. The preceding 
categories have to do with those laws of phenomena which are 
constant, as compared to their content; this one has for its 
object the concrete content itself. It is a synthesis of sameness 
with difference, of being with not-being; that is to say, it is 
Change. And this notion of change is then applied to the fore- 
going categories. 

Going on to the Jaw of this concrete change brings us to the 
next Category, that of causality. It differs from devenir in the 
introduction of a new notion, that of force. 


“Every representation of change is accompanied by a representation of 
force. From this new point of view, potency in its deena of the inter- 
val of two joined acts which determine it” [act, potency, and force, are the 
three moments of the category] “gives us power, if the second act is not 
yet posited, and gives us doing or production, if it is posited. These are 
two ane of the notion of force. Under the first aspect, the force is only 
virtual, and the potency is as yet distinct from the act; under the other, 
the synthesis is complete, and it is force properly so called which then 
appears, having an equal share both of the act and of the potency, which are 
transformed by bein; taken up into a third conception. In fact, whether 
we posit the act pure without potency, or the potency pure without act, we 
neither obtain change at all (devenir), nor do we obtain doing at all (le 
faire), and for the same reason. Things are then represented either as 
actual or as possible, but not as produced. Act and potency, viewed in 
complete abstraction, are mutually exclusive ; force, foreign to each of them 
separately, is the result of their synthesis. Force is the act of a potency.” 
278-9.) 


Such is in outline M. Renouvier’s account of the notion of 
force and causality in general; there is a special category of 
consciousness to explain it. But this is not all. There is also 
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another special source from which our knowledge of force is 
derived, a particular case of force, whieh serves us afterwards as 
a type for imagining other cases of causality. This is voluntary 
or intentional action; a fact of consciousness, of personality ; 
“the only case in which phenomena are known to us beforehand 
(d'avance) as connected by a force”. (II. 286-7.) M. Renou- 
vier’s meaning seems to be, that the category is of general 
applicability, but that one class of cases only, that of voluntary 
action, gives us the exemplification of this category ; though 
other cases are brought under it afterwards by being compared 
to that original one. 

_ There follows under this category a treatment of the funda- 
mental principles of dynamics, and also of the logical modal 
propositions and syllogisms, of the possible, and the probable, 
ending with a thorough-going discussion of the theory of proba- 
bilities. 

In the next Category, that of Finalité or Final Cause, the 
subjective character is still more strongly marked. We have 
seen that human acts afforded one case of causality and force; 
here it is found that all final-causation is conscious. For to 
constitute this, there must be “default, want, need,” terms which 
are applicable only in the case of beings who propose ends to 
themselves. (II. 459.) We find ourselves accordingly in the 
subjective domain of the passions, using this term in a large 
sense. The analogy between this category and the preceding 
one is very close. Still there is a difference which is extremely 
important. 


“Tendency (la tendance) is an interval between two states (¢tats ), just 
as potency between two acts. But a potency includes a number, and often 
an indefinite number, of possibles ; it comprehends contraries at the least, 
contraries which, whether through ignorance or otherwise, are imagined in 
the unknown future as connected with a determinate past. But a tendency 
has one direction only, simple and unique. In both cases there oceurs a 
synthesis of an interval with its two limits ; we have seen that two definite 
acts, limiting a potency, constitute a force ; similarly, two definite states, 
limiting a tendency, form a synthesis which we will designate by the name 
passion.” (II. 459-60.) 


In this way we are brought to the last of the Categories, that 
of Personality, the fullest and most particular of all, as Relation, 
the first category, was the most general and abstract. It is 
supposed in all the rest, inasmuch as for analysis an analyst, for 
science a savant is required ; and all the forms of knowledge are 
moulded on the laws of the person, who alone has the represen- 
tations. 


“Like all the categories, personality is determined by the synthesis of a 
limit and interval to correspond. The limit is the self, a sphere and a 
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series of phenomena posited as being, as act, as state, in the same way as 
the common thesis of the categories of becoming, causality, and finality, is 

osited. The interval, abstraction being made of all limitation by the self, 
is the not-self, the indeterminate, indefinite, complexus of all other or 
exterior phenomena, but phenomena connected, under all the categories, 
with those of self, in regard to which they are determined. The synthesis 
of self and not-self is consciousness, the person.” (II. 484-5.) 

The way is thus prepared for the subject of the next Essay, 
the Psychologie, which treats of the various functions of con- 
sciousness, and (as already remarked) reproduces the categories 
in an active shape or as functions. Consciousness is not itself 
relation but a relating, “relation référente” ; and so also, under 
the next four categories, it is a numeration, an imagination, a 
memory, a judgment, all which compose the general function of 
intelligence or understanding, and (supposing the category of 
becoming to be involved, as it inevitably is) of thought. As 
subject to becoming, too, consciousness is also will and passion, 
which are the active states of causality and final-causation. 
The three main divisions of psychology are thus given, under- 
standing (including sensibility), will, and passion. Still in some 
sort even here we are yet in the kingdom of forms; the cate- 
gories are forms, the “skeleton of representations,” and so also 
are the functions. We suppose the matter in and upon which 
these forms of both kinds are displayed. This matter, consist- 
ing of phenomena which do not give but range themselves 
under the categories, and which the categories do not give but 
arrange—this matter so arranged is experience ; and inasmuch as 
consciousness with its forms is the arranger, experience is a 
name also for consciousness. (II. 488.) 

But we have not yet arrived at the end of the Logique. 
There are certain conclusions to be drawn from the analysis, 
certain results relating to our conceptions of the frame of things, 
which the Logique by itself is sufficient to warrant. Indeed it 
is here, in the fourth and concluding Part of the work, which 
deals with the Limits of Knowledge, that the immediate interest 
of the whole is found. What are these conclusions? The form 
which the last Part takes is that of discussing the possibility of 
an universal and scientific synthesis comprehending the pheno- 
mena of the universe at large. “Can science solve the general 
questions which are posed when she applies the categories to 
experience, or in other words to the World? Js an unique and 
total synthesis of phenomena possible?” (III. 7, 8.) 

The answer, as we shall see, comes briefly to this. No such 
synthesis is possible for scientific knowledge; but there is 
possible existence beyond that knowledge, which escapes the 
reach of synthesis, and is the legitimate object of beliefs. There 
is a region which belief may people with probable phenomenal 
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existences, enveloping a region which can conceivably (though 
not so at present) be entirely reduced to the synthesis of know- 
ledge. Now there are two ways in which this conception of a 
region of the world of existence, beyond the reach of scientific 
synthesis, may be imagined. Either that region is imagined as 
infinite, and then the world as a whole is imagined as infinite 
also; or it is imagined as finite, and then we imagine a finite 
synthesis of knowledge, surrounded by an unknown region 
indefinite to us, and the whole lying within a finite universe. 
Which of these two ways is adopted by M. Renouvier ? 

The way in which he approaches the subject is the following. 
There is, he says, a discrepancy in our conceptions of the world 
as a Total, according as we approach it directly by the categories, 
or from the suggestions of our actual experience. When we 
take the latter course, and endeavour to follow up experience as 
far as it will carry us, we find in every direction, a Beyond; 
phenomena seem to lead us to an infinite under all the cate- 
gories ; we seem to have a limited experience of an unlimited 
world. On the other hand, when we apply the categories 
directly to phenomena, the world is conceived in all directions 
as a finite whole, with nothing beyond it either in space, time, 
or anything else. Is the world, then, finite, or is it infinite ? 
This is a real antinomy, which must be solved, if knowledge is 
to be a reality, by showing that one branch is true, the other 
false, and why. : 

M. Renouvier’s solution is, that the result of following experi- 
ence, the infinity of the world, is attained by means of a gene- 
ralisation or induction which may be illegitimate; while the 
result of applying the categories directly, the finiteness of the 
world, not only results from a necessity of thought, but is not 
contradictory, either in itself, or to the inductions of experience 
so far as they legitimately go. The infinity of the world is 
contradictory to its finiteness, but its finiteness is not contra- 
dictory to the indefinite limits of experience, which is all that 
experience can legitimately assert. “The theatre of experience 
is the content of the world, and the world exceeds it.” (III. 21.) 
“In one word, experience does not prove that nothing is possible 
beyond experience, or limiting the sphere of possible experience. 
On the contrary, the conception of the Whole perishes, and 
phenomena drift without anchorage, if the infinite, the true 
name of which is contradiction, obtains a footing in scientific 
knowledge.” (III. 22.) 

The antinomy is thus shown to be real, and at the same time 
receives a solution in the sense of finiteness. An excursus is 
devoted to applying the same principles to Kant’s Antinomies, 
with the result (1) of rejecting Kant’s solution, founded on his 
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thing-in-itself doctrine, that the dispute is a dispute about 
nothing at all, and (2) of upholding the Theses in all four cases. 
M. Renouvier thus conceives the world or sum of things as a 
finite whole, with no time before it or after it, no space outside 
it; but as containing within itself an unknown region beyond 
the reach of scientific knowledge, a region which we know to 
exist, and to exist in relation to the known region, the cate- 
gories of representation being applicable alike to both. Experi- 
ence is satisfied by having a beyond assured to it; and the 
categories are satisfied by that beyond being conceived as finite. 
This beyond is the region of possibles and of belief, of reality but 
not of knowledge, except so far as this, that we know it is 
subject to the categories. 

There is, then, beyond the synthesis of experience, an indefi- 
nite and comparatively unknown region, which is marked out 
by the categories, the laws of all representation. This region as 
a whole is determined by the categories, that is, not by extrinsic 
but by intrinsic conditions. And no synthesis of experience of 
the world as a whole is possible, because experience implies 
relation of one fact or phenomena with others beyond it, 
whereas the world has nothing either beyond it or beside it. 
(III. 10.) But since we have a general knowledge of the world 
as a whole, having the categories which determine it, the 
question occurs whether we have not also, in the categories, 
data for deducing the phenomena within our experience, and 
so in a general way arriving at a scientific synthesis of the 
phenomena of the world, including the unknown region; a 
synthesis which would be a deductive and scientific synthesis of 
general laws, though one with great lacune, and not to be 
called a synthesis of experience. “In order for such a science 
truly accessible to exist, we should necessarily have to conceive 
the unique and total synthesis as attained and possessed, at 
least in hope, so that analysis should find its mission in deve- 
loping by deduction from this function of all relations” [viz., 
the idea of the world as an anticipation of the synthesis] “a 
result adequate to its content” [viz., the world itself]. (III. 22.) 
It remains, then, to show that we have not, in the idea of the 
world given by the categories, such an anticipation of synthesis 
or “function of all relations” as would furnish data for the 
required deduction ; that is, that we have not, even in hope, the 
unique and total synthesis in question. And this M. Renouvier 
proceeds to do, by taking the categories in detail, and comparing 
them with the results obtained or obtainable by following up 
the line of experience. 

In the three categories of number, position, and succession, 
the world as a whole is subject to the categories, that is to say, 
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it consists of a finite number of phenomena, a finite extent in 
space, and a finite duration in time. But then we do not know 
what these finites are; they are known to us only as indefinites. 
On the other hand, the question, Why this number, this extent, 
this duration, and not others, is a question we have no right to 
ask. Divisibility in phenomena is also shown similarly to be 
finite and not i infinitum; the problem of several similar 
worlds is discussed; the vacuwm is maintained in opposition to 
the plenum. In this part of the work, again, powerful criticisms 
are interposed on Hamilton, Mill, Mr. Spencer, and M., Vacherot. 
(IIT. pp. 35 tu 114.) 

When we come to the category of quality, the result is 
somewhat different. The world clearly falls under the cate- 
gories of number, position, and succession, that is, it is a finite 
number, extent, and duration, of phenomena. But it does not 
fall in the same sense under the category of quality. It is not 
a species at all. We must indeed say that it is a genus with 
regard to its ititernal species, or that it is a species of species, all 
differences included ; but this is not to determine the world as a 
species ; it is merely to define it in the technical terms of the 
category. Its determination analytically or a posteriori is im- 
possible, because here we are debarred from using the moment 
of difference, all differences being already included in the Whole. 
It is therefore no datum for a synthesis. Again, to determine 
the world as consisting ultimately of one or of several species 
would be to refer it to so many substances out of which, or 
causes by means of which, it has become what we see it. We 
should in this way pass out of the category of genus and species. 
(III. 116.) An excursus is devoted to the subject of transfor- 
mations of force, and a chapter is given (after examining the 
next cateyory, that of becoming) to show that the evolution 
theory cannot carry its subsumption of species under the head 
of development to the point of abolishing species altogether, 
without at the same time abolishing all knowledge whatever. 
In other words, the category of quality, with its moments of 
genus, difference, and species, is a necessity of thought. At the 
same time it gives us no hint what, or how many, are the 
separate existences with which the world begins. 

The case with the category of Becoming is the same as with 
those of number, position, and succession. The general conclu- 
sion applicable to all alike, as well as to that of quality, is, that 
representation by the categories is the rule of experience, and 
consequently extends by anticipation to the totality of its 
phenomena. But the extreme limit, which we are thus com- 
pelled to posit, is not a thing which can itself be limited. It 
cannot therefore be defined; and is no datum for the total 
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synthesis. In other words, the categories are the alpha and 
omega of knowledge and of existence; they present us with a 
finite world, the limits of which are fixed, but cannot without 
contradiction be defined, by representation. (IIT. 152.) 

The three last categories hang closely together; questions 
raised under the first are referred to the second, and thence to 
the third, for an answer, and only under the third is a perfect 
synthesis shown to be impossible. To begin with the first of © 
the three. The notion of an uncaused cause or causes is forced 
upon us by the category of number applied to that of becoming; 
we are compelled to assume one or more causal phenomena, or 
rather forces (since potency and act are never isolated, but 
always combined into force as already shown). These are 
posited as existing without antecedents, and as the conditions 
of existence of subsequent given relations. (III. 181, 187.) 

Nor is this spontaneous existence to be confined to the 
beginning of the world. “We are ignorant,” says M. Renou- 
vier, calmly, and without betraying any sense of the insecurity 
which such a fact would introduce into all sequences, “ whether 
phenomena entirely new and independent (without any bond 
with those which now are or have been), can or can not super- 
vene”. (III. 181.) In discussing the question whether there 
is a law of universal pre-determination of phenomena, or 
whether there is a veal contingency in nature (which great 
question is passed on to the succeeding categories), M. Renou- 
vier says, that, if all or any future events are in fact uncertain, 
ambiguous, unforeseeable by any consciousness whatever, then 
the determination of one possible event, to the exclusion of 
others, is a title of real individuality for the forces by which 
the determination is effected; they are free forces, and to the 
extent to which they determine possibles are veritable first 
forces. (III. 194). Reserving however for the moment this 
question, he concludes, after an elaborate discussion (III. 191- 
192), that the probabilities are in favour of more first causes 
than one, but in interdependence on each other. Clearly, how- 
ever, no complete synthesis of the world is hereby placed 
within our reach. 

The category of final cause leads us to attempt the synthesis 
of the world by positing an ultimate final cause or causes of all 
phenomena, which would be a closing limit, as a first cause is a 
commencing limit, of phenomena as a whole. The necessity, . 
however, of an ultimate end, in time, of phenomena is not so 
certainly established as that of a first beginning is ; for it is not, 
like that, established directly by the principle of contradiction. 
The events to which it relates are ex hypothesi future; and the 
contradiction which lies in an actually realised infinity is there-. 
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fore avoided by the notion of an endless succession into the 
future. But it is none the less incomprehensible on that 
account. (III. 198,199.) We are therefore led to assume the 
more comprehensible view of a final limit to the world in time. 
(1b. 198-201.) 

Here we are again brought to the question of indeterminism 
or real contingency. Seeing that the first cause must be re- 
garded, when we bring in the notion of passion, that is, of 
conscious desire, as existing in virtue of an end, the question 
arises, whether the whole order of events originated by the first 
cause, in view of the ultimate end, is predetermined by its 
cause and its end together; or may the end be missed? How 
is the cause determined by the end, and are the ends one or 
several, acting together or acting apart? (Jb. 201-204.) It is 
clear that we can get no total synthesis from this category, but 
must have recourse to that of Consciousness. 

But even under the category of consciousness, our hopes, if 
we ever had any, are doomed to disappointment. M. Renou- 
vier shows by a series of subtil reasonings, which cannot be 
condensed or summarised without grievous loss of their weight 
and vigour, and which take us deep into the questions which 
cluster round the conceptions of cause, creation, causa sui et 
mundi, fate and free-will, foreknowledge absolute, and others of 
similar profundity, that neither the hypothesis of one, nor that 
of several, conscious beings can enable us to attain the desired 
synthesis of the world of phenomena. He himself prefers the 
hypothesis of several, for “we cannot hold our footing in that 
of unity, and so soon as we succeed in rendering it intelligible, 
we find that we have passed over into the other hypothesis ”. 

Though we must admit that a synthesis exists, it is a synthesis 
inaccessible to us. Still M. Renouvier goes so far as to say that 


“Leaving in its inaccessible obscurity the question of pure origins, we 
affirm that the first datum for science is a a of consciousnesses; and 
this might, in strictness, pass for a solution of the problem which philo- 
sophy pursues. We reject the pretensions of metaphysic. We aflirm a 
first commencement of all things ; but then that is to posit a limit, not to 
open the field to absolute knowledge. We declare for the impossibility of 
conceiving, either in their unity or in their plurality, the primitive terms 
which are imposed by logic on the development of the facts of existence. 
It is thus and in this sense only, that the law of the multiplicity of con- 
sciousnesses can offer itself as a solution—a solution which has nothing in 
common with that universal synthesis, the conditions of which we set out to 
seek.” (III. 241.) 


_ The whole chapter concludes thus :— ji 


“We come to this as our definitive conclusion: The total synthesis of 
phenomena, so far as it is a first datum, is withdrawn from knowledge and 
from science. It existed nevertheless, it existed determinately under all 
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the relations, in its own nature, conformably to the category of number, 
without which neither speculation nor thought is possible. 


“The actual ome, which embraces past phenomena in its sphere, is 
determined for the same reason; it isa datum, but it is not a datum for 
science, nor can it be so. It admits of a plurality of consciousnesses, and 
that is all we know of it. 


“The synthesis bearing on the future could only be a datum so far as 
henomena, of whatever kind, should be in strict dependence on antece- 
i phenomena, which is their pre-determination. But we know not 
whether the world is subject to such a law, and if it is not, we musi then 
say that the total synthesis, in respect to the future, is, and has been at 
every epoch, an idea without foundation for every possible consciousness.” 
(Ib. p. 245.) 


Courage, reader! There remain but two and twenty 
pages duodecimo to compass, and those few pages contain the 
harvest of all that has gone before, and will give us a broad 
outlook over the whole field of philosophy and its divisions, as 
conceived by our author. M. Renouvier has fully attained his 
purpose in the whole preceding discussion on a total scientific 
synthesis, though I am painfully aware of the inadequacy of my 
brief rendering to represent its power and completeness. But 
why is M. Renouvier anxious to show that no scientific synthesis 
is possible? It is to break with absolutism in philosophy once 
and for ever; to show how and why it is that he has no part 
nor lot with a priori constructions of the universe, overriding 
experiment and induction, whether of an idealistic or material- 
istic type ; in short, to prove himself a genuine phenomenist. 
The need for this, I will add, was the greater because he adopts 
the theory of categories, or laws of thought as opposed to per- 
ception, which had already led, in Germany, to an idealistic 
absolutism. That, I take it, is the main purpose of the long 
disproof of a total scientific synthesis. 

But this being done, there remain the questions relating to 
the indefinite unknown region beyond experience, but within 
the categories. These questions have now to be treated. We 
do not get rid of this region of the world, or of the questions 
relating to it, by showing that the scientific synthesis of the 
world as a whole is impossible. Indeed these questions are 
the specially philosophical ones in a phenomenist system. The 
purpose of philosophy, says M. Renouvier, has always been 
defined, by its necessary practice, as an inquiry concerning 
God, man, liberty, immortality, and the first laws of the several 
sciences, all questions which hang closely together, and which, 
even if no science of them were possible, would still offer a field 
to criticism, in order to prove that it was not. For this reason 
ad has excluded the word philosophy from the title of these 

ays. 
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The sciences differ from philosophy (still it is M. Renouvier 
who speaks) in that each of them places its own principle or 
first law beyond the field of its own researches; whereas 
philosophy has principles, and its own among the rest, as its 
proper object of research. There is thus a circle in philosophy, 
seeing that it must employ the very principles which it seeks to 
establish in the act of establishing them. It replaces the vague 
and confused syntheses, which serve as its data, by definite 
syntheses which are its results. If it can, so to speak, make 
both ends meet, by showing that its definite results are the 
harmony of its vague data, then it is entitled to postulate the 
assent of mankind. 

Uncertainty to some extent there must always be in human 
speculation, but both its kind and its degree are to be determined 
severally for different problems, and in the first place by the 
division of knowledge to which they belong. The limits of 
knowledge as a whole are disclosed by finding its general laws, 
which has been done in the present Essay ; and this branch of 
knowledge, a work of criticism, now takes the place of the old 
and untenable universal science which used to be called philo- 
sophy. Under this come the several special sciences, some 
logical, some of observation or experiment ; but all limited by 
the data which are proper to each, on the one hand, and by the 
verifiability of their inductions on the other. Criticism again 
will have its place in the interval between their results and the 
extreme limits of existence defined by the categories. (III. 
246-250.) 

Such are the negative results of our analysis; results which 
are by no means negative in their consequences. The old 
schools and the old theories vanish—spiritualism, materialism, 
pantheism, the idols of the infinite, of substance, of substantial 
causes. “Mind (esprit) and matter are but names applied to a 
classification of phenomena in the rough (grossiére). The de- 
termination of facts of every order, and of their laws, replaces 
the search for entities. Existents (étres) are laws.” (IIL 251.) 
Things-in-themselves, too, are no more. On the other hand, “ it 
is no longer allowable to affirm deliberately that the individual 
has no durable existence ; that personality is a transient illusion, 
not a constant law; that man is swallowed up in nature, and > 
humanity with him; or that this present and perishable 
humanity is the culminating product of the world’s develop- 
ment.” (Ib.} 

Thus we find that, according to M. Renouvier’s theory the 
immortality of living beings is no longer an impossibility, though, . 
or rather because, it is no longer made to depend on the notions 
of sow! or of substance. The unknown region of thought beyond - 
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the actual synthesis of science guarantees at least its possibility. 
We can now, too, see the true and the false senses in which the 
term Atheism has been and still is so often applied. God, as 
conceived under the terms of an antiquated theology, can no 
longer be the object of our belief. That shell of the divinity is 
broken. But the same unknown region of thought, which is the 
field of legitimate beliefs, recognised as such by science, and 
which makes a future life possible to thought, is also the ground 
on which we can securely seek the divine author, or authors, of 
the world as known to us. 

In brief, “an order of possibles, objects of the belief which reason 
authorises, remains secure, and exists beyond the laws which reason imposes 
or science determines. We now know what criticism forbids, what pre- 
tensions it ruins, what hopes it permits. We have next to ask, whether 
criticism has not a part to play on the stage thus reserved for speculation ; 
whether, in the intermediate region between the special sciences and the 
analysis of first principles, there is not a place for a General Science in a 
new and legitimate form.” (III. 258.) 


This last question introduces M. Renouvier’s special doctrine 
concerning the articulation, if I may use the word, of philosophy. 
A new career is to be opened for a general science, without en- 
croaching on the special sciences, and in dependence on the 
abstract science of the Logique. Where and how will this new 
territory be carved out? We have seen that there is an un- 
known domain of thought beyond the reach of science ; we have 
now to remark that there is a certain set of problems, belonging 
to phenomena on this side science, which no special science as 
yet undertakes to treat. These problems are all of a practical 
character, and relate to matters which, though not lying wholly 
in an unknown domain, are yet equally matters of probability 
and of belief rather than of demonstration. We may consider 
them as marking out a domain in the phenomena of actual life. 
Join the two domains, and we have the field of M. Renouvier’s 
new general science; lying, as it were, astride of the barrier 
between science and belief. The problems which he speaks of 
are these, and they are italicised in his pages : 

“¢ What are we to think of the proximate origin and proximate destin. 
of the special expire manifested in a consciousness ?” [Immortality 
“More generally, can we admit a certain order of the world as referred to 
consciousness ?” [Moral government of the world]. “Is it allowable to 
suppose a human individual destiny, a law of development of personality, 
and under what conditions?” [Nature of the future state]. “Up to what 
point are the principles of ethic and of the foundation of States involved in 
the solution of these questions ?” di'sea) of moral and political 
practice on the unknown domain]. (III. 260.) 


The foregoing amounts to nothing short of sketching out a 
scheme, and that on a philosophical basis, in which the questions 
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that concern man individually and socially are to be treated in 
connexion with the invisible world, instead of being left, as they 
now are, to be fought for by theologians on the one hand and 
those who deny, or at least abstract from, the existence of the. 
invisible. In this consists its immense practical importance, 
We have here a philosophy which has special practical results, 
Two things are gained by this distribution: (1) morals, including 
social and political practice, are brought under the sanctions of 
the invisible world; and (2) we judge the nature and character 
of the invisible world chiefly by our own moral nature, and no 
longer solely by our intellectual faculties and acquirements. 

At the same time it must be admitted, I think, that philosophy 
is brought into possible collision with special science in one part 
of the field, on which it would not be in collision with it if a 
stricter limitation of the province of philosophy were adopted. 
I mean the domains, not of morals, for they are clearly a de- 
pendency of the analysis of consciousness, but those of physical 
science on the one side and of the philosophy of history, includ- 
ing the origins of civilisation, on the other; in short, the two 
fields covered by M. Renouvier’s third and fourth Essays. On 
his view of the new general science he is bound to have theories 
in these domains, and thus comes into collision with other 
theories, for instance, with Mr. Spencer’s Evolution theory ; 
which on a stricter view of what pertains to philosophy would 
be avoided, philosophy being then conceived as indifferent to 
questions of history, whether physical or human. 

Turning to this new general science, the question is, what are 
the first steps towards taking possession of the new domain. 
The first necessity, says M. Renouvier, is to study consciousness 
in action, “ man as a function of the categories,’ man no longer 
as a content of thought and feeling, but as thinking, feeling, 
acting ; the microcosm not the macrocosm ; in short to enter on 
a Psychology which shall be the complement of the Logique. 
We shall then have before us, as our object of research, an 
individual human consciousness, but one taken as a represen: 
tative of all; and this, the first step we take, is the step from 
the general science of the Logique, the method of which is 
demonstrative and analytic, to the most general branch of the 
new science, which must proceed by the method of hypothesis 
and induction. The generalisation of the phenomena of the 
inquirer’s individual consciousness is in fact the first step into 
the domain of beliefs and probabilities. “ 

And here it must be noted that, if the Zogique had succeeded 
in establishing what it is the tendency of philosophy to aim at, 
a complete total synthesis, no need and at the same time no 
room would have existed for such a science of probabilities as 
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we now must descend upon. Every result that followed would 
then have followed as a deduction from that synthesis. There 
would have been an absolute system of philosophy embracing 
and determining the phenomena of all the special sciences. This 
pretension being abandoned, the only course open is a scientific 
but not absolute psychology ; and the first question to occur in 
that psychology will relate to the nature and conditions of 
certitude. 

But it will also be remembered that one problem remains over 
from the Logique, which has been passed on from category to cate- 
gory, and has never met with a solution, the problem of deter- 
minism: Is there real contingency in the world, or is everything 
that occurs or will occur governed inevitably and universally by 
antecedent laws, without the possibility of modification? The 
question of certitude depends on this problem, says M. Renouvier, 
more than is generally imagined ; and a new light will be thrown 
upon both questions by the new psychology, the Critique de 
?Homme. In fact we shall find, that the two main problems 
treated in the Psychologie Rationnelle are those of Liberty and 
Certitude ; “for the question is” (and these are the concluding 
words of the Logigue) “to know how a man can attain and 
-ascertain truth independently and beyond the limits of his own 
actual and individual consciousness.” 


III. 


Such are the outlines of a philosophy, or rather of the basal 
work of a philosophy containing an outline of the rest, which 
will, if I mistake not, and so far as it founds a system of 
Phenomenism, impose its law and its direction on the next epoch 
of philosophic thought. I say only so far as it founds a system 
of phenomenism, for the work which we have just gone through 
falls into two very distinct portions, the phenomenism of the 
first two Parts having no necessary connexion with the analysis 
of the phenomena of consciousness by Categories, which occupies 
the third Part, and is applied to the interpretation of phenomena 
generally in the fourth. The phenomenism may stand, and the 
‘analysis fall. 

The analysis seems to me open to serious objections, objections 
which looked at solely from an analyst’s point of view appear 
enormous, fatal to the system, but which yet, from a practical 
point of view, sink into utter insignificance. I mean that they are 
insignificant when we consider how independent of that analysis 
phenomenism really is ; how independent of it also that doctrine 
of phenomenism is which maintains the existence of an Invisible 
World in relation with our own; and, moreover, when we take 
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into account the possibility of replacing it by one more searching, 
not only without weakening but with positive addition of 
strength to the general phenomenist theory. The question of 
analysis by categories is a question within phenomenism, and 
may be answered in different ways without destroying the union 
of phenomenists in developing that general theory. 

From this point of view I will venture with ditfidence to state 
my objections to that analysis, not purposing to examine it at 
length, still less pretending to refute it. I wish rather to call 
attention to this great work of M. Renouvier’s, to claim for it due 
recognition and careful examination by others, being convinced 
that in this way alone the interests of truth can be served. 
Besides it is necessary for phenomenism that its analytical 
portion should be placed on a perfectly secure footing, beyond 
the reach of scepticism and of atomism. For by phenomenism 
I mean, of course, philosophical phenomenism, not that rope of 
sand, that psychology in masquerade, and negation of philo- 
sophy, which regards consciousness as consisting of isolated 
atoms of thought, Humian impressions and ideas, bound to- 
gether by the Laws of Association. If this is phenomenism, it 
is certainly not philosophy ; and even phenomenism it appears 
to be only because it makes no use of the notions of noumenal 
substance and efficiency, not because it disproves their existence. 

What then are the objections? In the first place, what M. 
Renouvier calls an analysis into categories is not analysis, but 
an arrangement of the facts under heads which are, it is true, 
well known notions in actual use, but none of which are 
ultimate elements of thought. It is an arrangement of a double 
kind, first of phenomena under the nine categories, secondly of 
three mutually relative conceptions under each category ; and 
this certainly simplifies the phenomena by classifying them in 
an easy and convenient order. But the categories themselves 
are as much in need of analysis, as the phenomena are when 
not so arranged. There is not one of the categories, or of the 
conceptions composing it, which is not resolvable into simpler 
elements; these elements being some mode or other of feeling 
or sensibility, some duration of time, and, in the case of feelings 
of sight, touch, and sense of resistance (whether separately or 
combined), some extension in space, together with that particu- 
lar feeling, or sense, of effort in attention, which is the mark oi 
what we call volition. The formal elements in the categories, 
abstracting from their content of feeling other than the feeling 
of effort-—and it is as purely formal that M. Renouvier regards 
them, calling them for instance the “skeleton of representa- 
tions”—are thus reduced to three kinds, that of space, that of 
_time, that of volition. And of these the modes of time and the 
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-modes of space are formal elements in states of consciousness 
before volition modifies them; are elements of perceptions, 
before these perceptions are modified by volition into thoughts. 

If this conception could be carried out, we should have a 
real and, so far as it went, explanatory analysis of conscious- 
ness ; real, because into constituent parts more elementary than 
the things analysed, and explanatory because an approach to 
determining the primary springs of consciousness, at the point 
where it issues from its conditions of existence, the properties 
and powers of nerve-substance, before its development into 
distinct functions and faculties. But no such approach is made 
by M. Renouvier’s analysis. 

Take for instance the category of Causality, which is the 
name for the three conceptions, act, potency, force, taken 
together. This is an arrangement, not an analysis into elements 
more elementary than the thing analysed. To begin with the 
included conceptions, Force is not analysed by saying that it 
consists of the combined notions of act and potency, for these 
require the notion of force for their own intelligibility ; each of 
them includes force, just as much as force includes them; act 


also is a relative term to potency, and each must be understood - 


part passu with the other. But this is not an analysis of the 
relation between them; it is a mere statement of it. So neither 
is the relation between the three terms an analysis of causality, 
but a statement of the relation to be analysed. Putting for- 
ward such statements as an analysis of phenomena amounts to 
admitting that the relations entitled categories cannot be 
analysed ; whereby they come back again into objective nature 
as entities, just as much as if they were called by that name. 
Unfortunately M. Renouvier makes no distinction between 
perception and thought. He calls both, taken together, by the 
common name of representation. And the consequence is, that 
he does not distinguish the two kinds of formal elements in 
thoughts, but only inquires what are the ultimate modes which are 
assumed by combinations of the three kinds; a category being the 
combination of some formal element or elements of perception 
‘with attention, which is the formal element turning perceptions 
‘into thoughts. The categories are thus not an analysis of con- 
‘sciousness in its formal element, but a classification of the 
combinations of the formal elements in thought, which are in 
actual use in reasoning. They have consequently no title to be 
the foundation or criterion of truth in philosophy or criticism. 
Consequently, too, they are no sufficient reply to the Associa- 
tionists. That theory cannot be answered by pointing to the 
inseparability of relatives in thought, but only to that of the 
ultimate elements in pre-volitional representation. For it would 
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still be open to them to urge, that the law of inseparable asso-. 
ciation had been employed in producing the apparent insepara- 

bility of relatives in thought, namely, by supposing them to 
have been originally isolated in perception; whereas they are 
precluded from this, if it can be shown that the smallest and 

simplest perceptions, at the moment they cross the “threshold” of 
consciousness, are states of consciousness containing distinguish- 
able but inseparable elements, some of which (the formal) are 

carried on into the adjacent perceptions, so as to bind them all’ - 
into a single chain from the very first. The Association theory 

requires the assumption, that perceptions are originally isolated; 

then and then only is there room for the theory. This assump- 

tion it is which a philosophical phenomenism is challenged to 

overthrow. 

M. Renouvier seems to have a remarkably firm grip of the 
truth of phenomenism, but, were it not so, his theory of the 
categories as an ultimate analysis of consciousness would 
seriously endanger it. It is in fact the very route out of 
Kantianism followed first by Fichte and then by Hegel. I do” 
not mean that they framed a theory of Categories, but that they 
adopted the form of thought instead of the form of perception as 
their guiding principle. Z/is is common to them with M. Renou- 
vier. In speaking of Being, too, he sometimes speaks Kant’s and 
Fichte’s language. “tre c’est poser,” he says at one place (III. 
200); and in the Psychologie we find him showing that being is 
afirmation, which is thoroughly Fichtean. Taken in a full 
unlimited sense, uncorrected by the co-existing fact that we 
cannot posit or affirm, nor yet abstain from positing or affirming, 
at our pleasure, such phrases as these are sheer idealistic abso- 
lutism. It is true that to the perception of existence there goes 
attention; but that is far from being the whole of the percep- 
tion. And in fact we abstract from this attention when, after 
it, we assert that the perceived thing exists. It is what we 
cannot help seeing, touching, hearing, and so on, that we say 
exists, Our affirming it does not make it. Existence is a per- 
ception. The affirmation of an existence which is not forced on 
the perception is a belief. 

There is another doctrine also of prime importance which 
M. Renouvier shares with the post-Kantian absolutists, one 
which strikes still harder at the root of phenomenism than 
the analysis already criticised, and is a consequence of it. 
He holds that self-consciousness is a necessary element or 
condition of sensibility ; which is a consequence of the category 
of personality. It comes out first clearly in the Psychologie 
(Vol. I. p. 6), where he says, speaking of this category, “ with- 
out personal representation, no sensible representation would 
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subsist”. Were it not for his combining, somewhat incon- 
gruously as it seems to me, a system of thorough-going pheno- 
menism with this absolutist analysis, he would occupy much 
the same position as Ferrier of St. Andrews, whose Institutes of 
Metaphysic, published in 1854; the same year as M. Renouvier’s 
Logique, gives a complete correlation of objective and subjective 
aspects, but includes the same absolutist notion, namely, of self- 
consciousness being a condition of consciousness and not vice 
‘versa. Ferrier never worked out his Institutes into a complete 
system, so that we cannot tell what the effect of this notion 
would have been in his case; M. Renouvier has managed to 
frame a phenomenistic system in spite of it. Still it seems to 
me, that the stability of the system is seriously endangered 
thereby. And after all the chief point is, not so much to have 
a phenomenistic system, as to have a logical and impregnable 
one. 

Changes like those suggested in ultimate analysis, especially 
if our views on Being and Self-consciousness altered conjointly, 
would involve further changes of great importance for a pheno- 
menist system. In the first place, what shall we think of Infi- 
nity? And here I am in part replying to a criticism which M. 
Renouvier did me the honour to make in La Critique Philoso- 
phique for Nov. 30, 1876. M. Renouvier seems to have no 
other notion of the infinite than as a realised infinite, which he 
rightly says is a contradiction. But there is something between 
this and the indefinite, the validity of which notion he asserts. 
He seems to think that we can affirm nothing to exist which 
we cannot in thought see all round, as it were, or which is not 
conceived as a whole. Consequently his indefinites all lie 
within the universe conceived as a vast but finite whole. The 
reason of this is, that his categories are forms of thought, not 
perception, and all thought is limitation. 

But if we take the forms of perception, time and spatial 
extension, as our ultimates, then we shall find that infinity is 
involved in all perception. Every perceived thing, which is a 
portion of time or of space, has time or space beyond it. The 
perception that this happens always, wherever you have a per- 
ception, this is the infinity of time and space; it does not 
involve a process, or going on to see whether, or where, you 
will be brought to a stop; it is not, as M. Renouvier says, a 
result of an induction which may turn out invalid; but it is the 
perception that time and space have and can have no final 
boundary, that is, one without time or space beyond it. This is 
a perception which, so far from involving, entirely excludes the 
thought of a realised infinite. Yet it is not an indefinite. That 
ts the product of the process in injinitwm; you go on without 
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knowing whether or when you will come to an end; and this is 
only possible in concrete cases, not with time and space im 
abstracto. Yet time and space are not thus treated as things- 
in-themselves ; they are merely treated as forms of perception, 
instead of forms of thought. The term indefinite may be 
defined as that which has no known end; the term infinite as 
that which has no possible end. Just as the finite is that which 
has and must have an end; the definite that which has a 
known end. 

Applying this to the Invisible World, those who take my 
view of ultimate analysis would adopt the first of the two ways, 
mentioned above, of imagining the unknown region beyond the 
synthesis of science, that of imagining it infinite ad extra, and 
not in M. Renouvier’s way of conceiving it as vast but finite. 
This, however, gives rise to no practical difference, since we 
cannot practically treat the imagined infinite but by employing 
thought upon it, that is, conceiving limits ever farther and 
farther off, thus turning it into an indefinite. The ideal exis- 
tences, which we imagine as belonging to it, must be made 
indefinites by the mere circumstance that we try to conceive 
them; of which effort to conceive, the imagination of the 
infinite is a condition. 

But M. Renouvier’s finite world, that world which we may 
picture as a vast but closed and hollow sphere, the surface of 
which is defined by the categories, threatens to be too small for 
him at one point. It bulges at the Possibles. If he holds, as 
we know from the Psychologie he does hold, the doctrine of a 
real indeterminism as the basis of a real liberty of will, then the 
closed circuit of the categories bursts at that point. Real con- 
tingency is the drevpov, has no bounds, and cannot be imagined 
to exist in a finite world. Indefiniteness, which is merely the 
absence of known bounds, is no satisfaction to the claims of real 
indetermination. Beyond that indetermination which depends 
upon our ignorance, there is, it is held, a veal limit ; and yet in 
the world, so limited, there is real indetermination. How can 
this be made to harmonise ? 

Not that the imagination of an infinite world shows real 
indetermination to be true. Far from it. It gives scope for it 
only, if it should be held true on other grounds; whereas a 
finite world gives no scope for it at all. The infinite gives scope 
also for an infinite determination ; but it does not decide between 
the two. It sets indeterminism free, and the gift of infinity is 
not to be despised. 

The analysis of ultimates proposed above, in lieu of the 
categories, will also be found to have a direct bearing on the 
questions of certitude and liberty which are treated more fully 
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in the Psychologie. Indeed there is no part of philosophy where 
important differences do not result, according as we adopt the 
one or the other view of ultimate analysis. It is not here the 
place to enter on these questions. One word, however, on 
another point connected with the unknown region, before 
bringing this paper to a close, I mean M. Renouvier’s. rehabilita- 
tion of polytheism. 

It is in the unknown or intermediate region of thought, 
limited ad extra by the categories, and lying between that 
external limit and the still more limited interior sphere of 
scientific synthesis, that the great problems of philosophy are 
met with, which, according to M. Renouvier, are Kant’s well 
known three—Liberty, Immortality, and God. Regarding the 
third, the question is—One or several? And here we see at 
once that the hypothesis of several harmonises perfectly with 
that of several causes of the world, and that several causes are 
more favourable than one alone to our hopes of completing the 
scientific synthesis of known phenomena. The vast variety of 
phenomena and their laws would sooner reach their explanation, 
if they really reached it by arriving at several causes, than if 
these had again to be referred to a single cause. 

But this consideration is, of course, a mere preliminary. The 
phenomena of the unknown region are to be judged, not so much 
by logical needs and intellectual processes, as by the moral 
nature of man. Final causes, desires, purposes, volitions, which 
are all phenomena of personal consciousness and subject to the 
moral law,are the considerations of decisive importance in framing 
our conceptions of the unknown region, and not scientific con- 
ceptions of causality alone. The category of causality is in- 
cluded under and dominated by those of finality and personality ; 
and these are the categories which give its final complexion to 
the unknown, as indeed they do also mediately to the known 
region. 

M. Renouvier insists very strongly and very rightly, in my 
opinion, on the necessity of employing the moral or practical, 
not only the speculative, reason in ascertaining the nature of the 
Divinity. In the Psychologie, where all these questions are 
treated at length, he represents God as the God of the moral 
reason, and rejects every attempt to ascertain his nature by 
identifying him with the “law of laws or the aggregate of laws 
which compose the universe”. Such a method could lead 
only to a“ certain totality of unknowable functions,” a conception 
belonging either to a materialistic or a pantheistic or a scholastic 
atheism. But “to attach oneself, by belief, to the existence of 
an order of Benevolence (Bonté) which saves the person and 
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assures the victory of the Just, this is to affirm God, without 
knowing anything else about him.” (Psych, III. 191-193.) 

Such being what I must consider the just and profound views 
of M. Renouvier on the nature of the Divine, and of our means 
of ascertaining it, what are the considerations which lead him 
to give the preference to a conception of it as composed of a 
number of Gods? Again I must have recourse to the Psycho- 
logie, where all the questions of this series are expressly treated, 
the foundation only being laid in the Logique. I bring forward 
the question here, because it can only be handled properly in 
connexion with the Infinite ; but in M. Renouvier’s treatment 
it is closely connected with the two others of the same series, 
liberty and immortality ; and his doctrine on these two enters 
largely as a determinative into that of polytheism. 

His train of thought is this. God, we know, is a limited 
Being ; for, in the first place, he must be construed to thought 
under the categories ; secondly, his power and his knowledge are 
both limited by human freedom of thought and action. (Psych. 
III. 251, 252.) This is one set of considerations. But, in the 
next place, this relative independence of other persons, in regard 
to God, involves of itself their probable immortality. God “ will 
dispose of the causes and ends of our world so far as the liberty 
and individuality of persons, who are not he, and the general 
laws which he represents as enveloping his own existence, allow 
it”. (Ib.) These other persons, in short, treat the Divinity as 
Hamlet treats the Ghost : 


“ And for my soul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself ?” 


Now, not to mention the probability of other celestial persons 
in the unknown region, “our speculations in moral belief, by 
leading us to the thesis of the immortality of persons, have 
beforehand and necessarily opened to us the way to polytheism, 
by means of apotheoses. The progress of life and virtue peoples 
the universe with divine persons, and we shall be faithful to an 
ancient and spontaneous religious sentiment if we call those 
among them Gods, whose nature we think we can honour and 
whose works we can bless.” (Jb. 254.) Besides which, a 
hierarchy of Gods is in greater accordance with republican, 
monotheism with monarchical, sympathies ; though this is not 
put forth as a reason for belief, but only as a recommendation of 
it, if it should be accepted on other grounds. (Jb. 259 ff.) 

These views are farther confirmed, when we come to examine 
them in the light of history critically treated, as may be seen by 
turning to the Fourth Essay, pp. 761 to 768. At the same time 
it is only fair to say, that M. Renouvier must not be regarded as 
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doing more than saying what can be said for polytheism, and 
that he expressly guards himself against being supposed to be 
making a personal confession of faith (Psych. III. 268). Still 
it is clear that his sympathies lie in that direction. As far as 
sympathy goes, I think, we shall find the determining circum- 
stance to be this,—do we lay most stress on the belief in 
God, or on the belief in Immortality ? “Immortality,” says M. 
Renouvier,” is the grand moral faith of this doctrine,’ namely, 
of polytheism. (Jd. 262.) There is the real watershed between 
Monotheism and Polytheism, when both are taken alike as 
consequences of the moral law. But sympathy alone need not, 
as most certainly it ought not, be made the criterion of ques- 
tions like these. 

Let us go back to the intellectual root of the whole question. 
M. Renouvier requires to have the Divinity construed to the 
logical intellect before he will consent to believe in it. His 
intellectual conception and his moral affirmation must strictly 
coincide. God must be thought under the categories. The 
categories, as the be all and end all of consciousness, are at the 
root of the polytheistic conception. For, since they compel us, 
in any case, to conceive the Divinity as finite, the hypothesis of 
several finite Divinities, like that of several “nite causes, satisfies 
the imagination at less cost of thought van the hypothesis of 
one only. 

The very same requirement of having the Divinity construed 

to the logical intellect, before consenting tv believe in it, is the 
ground of the Scholastic unifying conception of God ; only that 
here infinity is thought to be embraced, a realised infinity, which, 
as M. Renouvier says, is a contradiction. 
- One side denies the infinite, the other defines it. But the 
infinite can neither be denied nor defined. It is a fact which 
must nevertheless be reckoned with. It disposes of theorists, not 
they of it. The infinite, I have already tried to show, is a fact 
of perception, and not a fact of thought. It can only be partially 
conceived, by entering on a processus in infinitum, and conceiving 
one ideal beyond another in succession, the last of which still 
has infinity, undefined, beyond it, of which it falls infinitely 
short. There is an indefinite approximation to the infinite, and 
each stage of this approximation, in matters of religious belief, 
is an intellectual conception taking in so much and no more of 
the Infinite Being. 

Now what I say is this, that the moral affirmation of the 
existence of the Divinity attaches to the Infinite, the intellectual 
conception to the Ideals carved out of it successively in the 
indefinite approximation. The highest ideal conception which 
we can form is thus an imperfect image of the infinite, the nature 
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of which we can know in no other way than by successive more. 
and more perfect ideals, or partial conceptions of it. The 
existence of the infinite is a fact shown by analysis; no belief 
in the strict sense is possible of this, but only knowledge ; but 
the moral affirmation, that the infinite, in matter of religion, is 
represented (though imperfectly) by, and exists including, our 
highest ideal conception,—+this is an act of religious belief, an act 
of faith. It affirms the existence of something not only not 
forced upon it, but of something which, (not being like the 
infinite alone an abstract element, but a concrete object), yet 
cannot be logically conceived as or for itself, but only in its 
representative approximation. 

I accept as fully and as frankly as M. Renouvier the necessary 
anthropomorphism of all religion. “ All theism, in the eyes of 
a man of sincerity, is entirely anthropomorphic.” (Phil. de I Hist., 
p. 767.) But I hold that the only possible escape from the 
narrowness of anthropomorphism, from the false sense of 
mdavtwv pétpov avOpwros to the true one, lies in the fact, which 
analysis reveals, that the infinite both exists and escapes logical 
definition. This fact it is which keeps the universe from being 
dwarfed to the measure of human powers, as the categories dwarf 
it when they are taken as the measure of existence. 

But does this alone prove either monotheism or polytheism 
to be true? Certainly not. But it leaves the field open for 
monotheism, which the narrower conception of a world limited 
by the categories would close. It leaves scope for the moral 
motives, which tend to unification, to operate. And this being 
so, then, to my mind, one consideration is of decisive weight. 
It is this. If the Divinity is to be conceived, as M. Renouvier 
contends in a passage already quoted, as the God of the moral 
and practical reason, that is, as the God of all men’s consciences; 
and if the conscience of men is formed everywhere on the same 
model, namely, on the ideal of Justice fulfilled by Benevolence, 
which is also M. Renouvier’s doctrine; it follows that every one, 
so far as he approximates to his own ideal, approximates to the 
ideal of all. The ideal is the same, though approached by divers 
paths, and in different degrees. That which we represent to 
ourselves as the union of justice and benevolence, the infinite 
object of that approximative ideal, that and that only is the 
adequate object of religion. 
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IV.—_THE SUMMUM BONUM. 


In connexion with the subject of ends and dispositions. 
toward ends, discussions as to the greatest or highest good. 
have almost always arisen from the very dawn of philosophis- 
ing. Much fruitless speculation has taken place in the course 
of these discussions, proceeding from the fact that thinkers 
have approached the topic imbued with scholastic or a priori 
notions, which have prevented them from dealing with it in a 
scientific spirit and by a scientific method ; but, notwithstand- 
ing this barrenness of results of a considerable portion of the 
inquiries as to the Swmmuwm Bonum, no less important con- 
sequences naturally flow from them than the fixing of the 
ethical standard, and the determination of what ought to be 
the chief ends of human endeavour. 

The Roman orator, man of letters, and philosopher, to whom 
the world is indebted for the treatise De Finibus, has pre- 
sented in that essay the true philosophy of this subject in 
setting forth the doctrines of Epicurus, the greatest ethical 
teacher of the Greeks; and as remarkably has he exhibited 
the arguments which from the beginning to the present have 
been urged against that philosophy, arguments whose in- 
sufficiency, as they were stated then and as they are stated now, is 
no less conspicuous than the assurance with which they are 
brought forward and reiterated by their advocates as conclusive 
and irrefragable from their side of the question. Both in the 
days of Cicero and in modern times, thinkers have misunderstood 
the Epicurean philosophy, not seeing the strong physiological 
principles upon which it rests, and have misrepresented it 
through an obstinate perversion of its meaning and tendencies. 
The way in which they have misunderstood and perverted it 
receives nowhere any better illustration than in the treatise I 
have mentioned. They seem never to have been able to com- 
prehend that pleasure is not confined to things sensual, but 
belongs as well to the intellectual, the moral, and the spiritual ; 
nor that when men affect to despise and avoid pleasure, it is 
only a greater pleasure that they are seeking. “The wise man 
holds to this principle of choice in these matters, that he rejects 
some pleasures so as by the rejection to obtain others which 
aré greater, and encounters ‘some pains so as by that means to 
escape others which are more formidable.” + 


1 De Finibus, I. 10. _atague. earum rerum hic tenetur a sapiente 


delectus, ut aut rejiciendis voluptatibus majores alias consequatur aut 
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The only way in which any satisfactory determination can be 
reached as to what is the Summum Bonum, is by a reference 
to the ultimate experiences of the human mind. And looking 
in that direction for a solution of the problem, it seems to be 
necessary first to know what a Bonum, or good thing is, in order 
to learn what are its superlatives. An appeal to such an arbiter 
as the one selected reveals two kinds of experiences which are 
the earliest, the most marked, and the most unanalysable of any 
which occur in the sentient life of the individual. The one 
kind of experience is that which we desire to perpetuate and 
repeat ; the other that which we desire to annihilate, prevent, 
and avoid. One we draw toward ; the other we flee from. We 
call the one experience pleasurable ; the other we term painful. 
A good thing is a thing which gives us a pleasing or pleasurable 
experience ;a thing the opposite of good is what gives us 
correspondingly a painful experience. On the side of volition, 
whatever is desired,so far forth as the individual desires it, is 
to him a good thing ; whatever is avoided, so far forth as the 
individual repels it, is to that individual a bad thing. 

If now the will inclines toward those things which are pleasur- 
able and away from those things which are painful, and if both the 
pleasurable and the painful do as a fact come into everybody’s 
experience, then the maximum of the pleasurable, and the 
minimum of the painful are the chief objects of desire. This 
contemplates a maximum of pleasure for a given period over 
and above what pain is inevitable and cannot be avoided. But 
such a maximum or excess is no other thing than what we 
mean by the term happiness, and the period considered is the 
human lifetime, or an extension of it. A Bonwm is something 
pleasurable ; the Swmmum Bonum is the greatest amount of the 
pleasurable attainable during the existence of the sentient 
being. 

This view of what constitutes the Summum Bonwm follows 
naturally and, as it would seem, necessarily from a philosophy 
which takes its stand upon experience as its foundation, and 
appeals solely to experience as the arbiter to determine the 
validity of its principles. Having accepted the dictum that the 
facts of experience are at once the data and the criteria of 
philosophy, and believing that science is only principia 
- generaliora, and philosophy nothing more than generalissima, 
the conclusion is inevitable that a pleasurable experience, pre- 
sentative or representative, is the object of volition, and that 
the greatest amount of pleasure or happiness is the Summum 
Bonum. In the light of such a philosophy no argument is 
needed to substantiate this truth. All the lines of association 


support it, and the mind yields assent to it as soon as stated, 
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not because it is a self-evident a priori idea proved independ- 
ently of experience, but because a universal agreement of all 
experience proves and establishes it. It matters little what 
name is applied to characterise the highest good. Behind 
the name lies the experience, and that which is desired on the 
one side is generalised and set over against that which is 
avoided. The greatest excess of experiences gratifying desire 
over experiences baffling it is the Summum Bonum to be gained, 
by whatever name you choose to mark the same. The word 
happiness best expresses that excess, and is properly chosen for 
the purpose. “Therefore,” say the Epicureans, “this notion is 
implanted in our minds naturally and instinctively, as it were ; 
so that we feel the one is to be sought for and the other to be 
avoided.” } 

It is impossible to answer fully the question, What is the 
Summum Bonum ? without a reference to psychology, as has 
been before remarked. The problem must inevitably be worked 
out through an examination of the human mind, for the 
existence of a chief good concerns primarily and vitally human 
action. The good is a good with respect to my pursuit. What I 
apprehend to be the highest end of endeavour is my Summum 
Bonum. So that, since action follows volition and intelligence 
directs and guides volition, the laws of will and the laws of 
intellect, if any such laws there be, ought to and must indicate 
what are the objects of volition and with it the ends of action. 
Those laws show a pleasant thing to be an object of desire ; 
a painful thing an object of aversion. By generalisations from 
these observed facts, it appears readily and plainly enough, in 
the widest reach of the mind, that the greatest quantity of 
pleasurable experience is the superlative good. Now in answer 
to such reasoning it has been claimed, on the one hand, that 
such a generalisation does not include all there is in the idea of 
the Summum Bonum, but is defective, though the method is a 
proper one; on the other hand, some are ready to object that 
the finding and determination of the Summum Bonum is not 
possible by such a process and is not a matter of generalisation 
at all. 

Both of these parties find the highest ethical good in some- 
thing which they conceive to be over and above happiness, 
which they variously style worthiness, blessedness, virtue, &c. 
To confound these with happiness, they say, is to ignore im- 
portant and fundamental differences. Virtue may subsist not 
only without happiness but in opposition to happiness; a man 

1 De Finibus 1.9. “Itaque aiunt hance quasi naturalem atque insitam 
in animis nostris inesse notionem, ut alterum esse appetendum, alterum 
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may consciously be worthy to be happy and yet not happy at 
all, though preferring worthiness to happiness, though choosing 
virtue above all things. 

As to the first of these assumed chief excellences the question 
at once arises, Worthiness of what? “ Worthiness of spiritual 
approbation,” we are then told. Enough for the man, “ that 
he is in the sight of his own spirit and of all spirits, worthy of 
all spiritual approbation.” The very phraseology here used 
shows that this claimed supreme good is dependent upon some 
other good more ultimate. Would those who urge this standard 
deny that the spiritual approbation is 2 more excellent thing 
than the worthiness of it? And then too does it not appear 
that to be worthy of such an approbation is one of the best 
means of getting it? So it would seem as if the approbation 
itself is the higher good and that worthiness is advanced as a 
sort of consolatory substitute, since such approbation is not 
always gained when deserved. Moreover, this worthiness in 
the sight of one’s own spirit can be nothing other than the 
spiritual approbation of one’s own spirit; and this would seem 
to include in reality all that is meant by this mooted chief end. 
To have one’s own spiritual approbation means, if it means 
anything, a consciousness that the person is worthy of the 
approbation of other spirits. If, therefore, we substitute for 
“worthiness of spiritual approbation ” consciousness of spiritual 
excellency, we shall have all that is embraced in the former. 
But consciousness of one’s own merit or excellency of any kind, 
as also one’s own approbation and the approbation of others, 
are all alike elements and constituents of happiness; they are 
not the whole of happiness or the only happiness, but constitute 
a variety of happiness. 

Dr. Mark Hopkins, of Williams College in Massachusetts, 
observes @ propos of this alleged Summum Bonum :— 


“ What is that in which a man’s worthiness of spiritual approbation 
consists? It is in his choice of an ultimate end. The character is 
according to that. Does then the highest good of man consist in his 
choosing as an ultimate end his own choice of an ultimate end? This 
cannot be, and yet it would seem to follow from the definition. . . . . 
How then can that be the highest good of man, which, if he really had it, 
he would think of only as the man who has healthy lungs thinks of his 
breathing. No doubt worthiness is conditional, and in a moral bein 
aaa so for blessedness. But the word, though it may be us 
absolutely, naturally carries with it an indication of something beyond 
itself. A worthiness of what? Of approbation? And why not of the 
blessedness there is in and through that worthiness and approbation ?”— 
Lectures on Moral Science, pp. 57-58. 


Now as to Dr. Hopkins’s blessedness as a Summum Bonum, it 
is quite significant to remark that on turning to Webster’s 
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Dictionary of the English Language the very first definition 
given of the term is happiness and the second is felicity. After 
this general explanation follow two specific kinds of happiness, 
namely heavenly joys and the favour of God, while the synonyms 
of the word are happiness, beatitude, bliss, joy. In this case the 
lexicographer may be relied upon. I am wholly unable to see 
how any ingenuity can possibly make out Dlessedness to be any- 
thing other than a kind of happiness. If I am right, then 
although blessedness be, if you please, a principal end of volition 
and a good, yet, since it must be subsumed under a more general 
good, this latter is the Summum Bonum. 

In reality both these two designations of the chief good 
which we have just been considering belong to the same general 
class as is indicated by those who urge the claims of virtue to 
the position of Swnmum Bonum. Mr. Sidgwick defines virtue 
to be “a disposition to do or habit of doing such voluntary 
actions as are deserving of praise or approbation”. Worthiness 
of approbation would thus seem to be its characteristic. In its 
ultimate analysis virtue reduces itself down to good character 
with its associations of good reputation. But a good character 
and a good reputation are themselves pleasures to their 
possessor ; and if these constitute the Summum Bonum then the 
latter is still a pleasure and we are inevitably and unavoidably 
brought back to happiness. Turn which way we will, we can- 
not escape from the conclusion that good is pleasure as contra- 
distinguished from pain and that the chief good is the chief 
pleasure or the maximum of happiness. 

If it be conceded that maximum happiness is the Summum 
Bonum, some question would still remain as to whether it is 
maximum happiness of the individual or of others. There does 
not seem to be any way of avoiding the conclusion that the 
ultimate appeal must be to the individual consciousness for a 
judgment of what is good according as it is good for that 
individual. My own feelings are the motives of my actions 
and volitions. There must be a pleasurable feeling to me, in 
order that I may pursue any course or plan of action. The 
thought of it must yield satisfaction to me and not to any one 
else merely. If I make my belly my god or if I seek sincerely 
the welfare of my neighbour, in either case there must be some 
stimulus of pleasure to me in the course adopted. If now 
pleasurable sensation were the only end to be sought, this would 
yield us an unmitigated egoism as a principle of action. But 
an economy of pleasure is requisite, else pain comes all the more 
overwhelmingly ; and it is not the pleasure of the moment 
irrespective of consequences that experience teaches us to pur- 
sue, but the greater joy derived from a wise economy of 
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pleasures—in a word the maximum excess of pleasure over pain, 
or happiness. And through the social condition and the social 
necessities of mankind it occurs that I do not obtain happiness 
except through the happiness of others about me; and, 
generally speaking, it comes to be observable that the greater 
the number of other people around me who are happy, the 
greater and more secure is my own happiness. Thus as man- 
kind come into closer relations and more frequent and easy 
communication with each other the truth which before seemed 
limited in its application to the family, the neighbourhood, the 
party, the state, or the nation, now is seen to have an extension 
which includes the whole human race. Thus, as constituting a 
part of each individual’s happiness, the happiness of others 
becomes a Bonum, but does not alter the fact that, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, the Summum Bonum to each individual is his 
own greatest happiness. In speaking of the chief good, there- 
fore, it is well to discriminate between the chief good of the 
individual and of the nation or race ; the former is the maximum 
of happiness for that individual; the latter is the maximum of 
happiness for the greatest number. Since ethics concerns the 
relations of man to man and implies a social organism, the last- 
named is the Summum Bonum of that science. 

The question is sometimes asked why we concern ourselves 
with the welfare of others at all, especially of others quite 
remote from us. I conceive that there is no answer to be given 
to such a query more than to state the fact of the social interde- 
pendence of men and the further fact that this interdependence is 
becoming more and more close and necessary. There is no 
more reason to be given for it than that life exists or that the 
solar system stands. Its existence is on precisely a par with 
those other scientific truths. If then we are asked why we 
should educate men to find their happiness in the joy of others, 
to find a pleasure in self-denial and self-sacrifice which over- 
masters great pain, to esteem it a blessing to die for their 
country and while they live to live not for their present selves 
but for the benefit of succeeding generations, we can only 
justify ourselves by replying that such an education tends to 
promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number and that 
it is necessary to the happiness of each one of us that the 
general happiness be preserved and increased. Thus much for 
the educators, and it ought to be held a sufficient justification. 
For the person acting under such an education, it can only be 
said that to him his maximum of happiness lies in his self- 
sacrifice. Any inquiry into the final cause of such a disposition 
or of the general growth and progress of altruism in the human 
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race must be as irrelevant and fruitless as an inquiry into the 
final cause of the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. 

The interest we take in future ages and future generations is 
in the same category, though at first sight it might seem to be 
more inexplicable. What has posterity done for us? was the 
argument of Sir Boyle Roche. Posterity does nothing for us, 
but it does a great deal for and most intimately concerns our 
children and our children’s children ; and the happiness of our 
children is directly related to our own; and even if an in- 
dividual has no children and does not expect to have, his labour 
for the posterity of some one else brings him the approbation 
and favour of his associates. But even if it does not bring such 
a reward, it is likely to do so at some future time, and the hope 
of enduring fame is one of the chief elements in the present 
happiness of many people. 

All we can do is to watch the development of natural 
tendencies and see whither they point. That they are so and 
the manner in which they came to be so are within our ken. 
Why they are so and what their ultimate results will be we 
cannot tell. “Therefore, he affirms,” says Cicero of Torquatus, 
“that there is no need of argument or of discussion as to why 
pleasure is to be sought for or pain to be avoided. This he 
thinks a matter of sense, just as much as that fire is hot, snow 
white, honey sweet ; none of which propositions require to be 
confirmed by laboriously sought reasons; but that it is suffi- 
cient merely to state them.” } 

Enough has been said to show, I trust, that the maximum 
happiness includes all that there is in the idea of a Summum 
Bonum, when we essay to find the latter by observation and 
generalisation. There is no more far-reaching, no wider 
generalisation to be made; this embraces all that can possibly 
enter into the notion of a chief good. To those, however, who 
claim that observation and generalisation have nothing to do 
with the determination of a Summum Bonum, such a result 
will not be conclusive. Such thinkers can only be met in the 
field of psychology and general philosophy. If experience is 
not the sole teacher, if knowledge is not the outcome of 
experience, and if science is something more or other than 
generalisations from experience, then these people may be right; 
but if the contrary is the truth, with that truth our thesis 
stands established and cannot be weakened or broken down. 
Such a comprehensive inquiry as the solution of these problems 
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would require belongs to a treatise and not to anessay. It 
cannot even be outlined here. We assumed our position on 
this point at the outset of the discussion. But it may be useful 
in this connexion to indicate with a little more particularity 
some of the causes which have led men astray in studying this 
fundamental question of ethics. 

The main difficulty seems to have been that singular obtuse- 
ness (before noted) to the fact that pleasure does not mean 
sensual enjoyment, carrying with it the idea of excess and riot. 
Epicurus both by his life and teaching sought to disabuse men 
of these false ideas, but they would not be disabused. The 
entire second book of the De Finibus, which is occupied with a 
refutation of the Epicurean doctrines, refutes what Epicurus 
never asserted nor claimed. It proceeds on the supposition 
that Epicurus meant by pleasure pleasures of sensation and of 
the body; and that too although the first book of the same 
treatise expressly shows that under the term pleasure Epicurus 
included enjoyments of the mind as well as of the body and 
laid greater stress upon the former. Because Epicurus said that 
there are no enjoyments which are not derived from sensation, 
the assumed opponent insists that he ignored, denied, and 
despised everything but presentative sensational pleasures, and 
actually holds up the words of Epicurus upon his death-bed as 
proof of the inconsistency of his character with his general 
doctrine—those words wherein the philosopher says that he is 
passing a happy day, though suffering pains so intense that 
nothing can be added to make them greater—having “to 
balance this a joy in my mind which I derive from the recol- 
lection of my philosophical principles and discoveries”. To the 
arguments of Torquatus that Epicurus meant by pleasure 
something other than sensual delight, Cicero only reiterates that 
all the world knows what pleasure is and that if Epicurus gives 
any different meaning to the term, either Epicurus or the rest of 
the world is in error; and then sagely proceeds to argue as if 
Epicurus had yielded his own idea of pleasure to the popular 
notion and adopted the latter into his philosophy—to support 
which theory there is not the smallest evidence nor for it the 
slightest warrant of any kind. But having made this assump-_ 
tion, the Stoics could easily enough declaim about the greater 
excellence of honour and virtue, of the superiority of friendship, 
modesty, temperance, over pleasure ; of the greater excellence 
of the lives of Regulus, Virginius, Lycurgus, Solon, Miltiades, 
Themistocles, or Epaminondas over that of the man of Lan- 
uvium, Lucius Thorius Balbus; but they seemed to be utterly 
oblivious to the fact that to Epicurus honour and virtue, friend- 
ship, modesty and temperance, courage and patriotic self-denial, 
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though to him only greater pleasures, were nevertheless entitled 
to all the praise the Stoics claimed. Their denunciations and 
reasonings were destitute of force and application. And to 
crown all this amazing perversity, Cicero sums up the argument 
against Epicurus by a reference to the fact that “the whole 
sum of philosophy is directed to ensure living happily ”—the 
very ground principle of Epicureanism—and then rebukes the 
Epicureans for placing happiness in pleasure, and endeavours to 
show that devotion to pleasure cannot bring, ensure or per- 
petuate happiness ! 

But though the persistence of this singular and inexcusable 
heresy even to the present day, spite of all the discussions that 
have marked and new lights that have illumined the centuries 
since Cicero wrote, is a matter for wonder, it is not inexplicable. 
The psychological facts of representation have never until 
recently been at all clearly understood. It has not been evident 
or at least not been well formulated that our so-called ideal life is 
a representation of our sensational. It has not been appreciated 
that since cognition, feeling, and volition are all but different sides 
of the same experience, our emotional enjoyments are only repre- 
sentations of our sensational pleasures. Therefore it has seemed 
to many that our ideal joys were something different in kind 
from our sensations, and while the term pleasure had a relevancy 
to the sensational enjoyments, the thinking mind, having failed 
to grasp the true relations of ideas to sensations, could not 
associate the joy of the higher faculties with animal pleasure, 
and was unwilling to mark the two by the same designation. 
Instead of an identification they made an opposition which was 
part and parcel of an opposition running through their whole 
philosophy between the sensational and the ideal, the experi- 
ential and the intuitional. They ought to have made an 
opposition between one pleasure or set of pleasures and another; 
instead of this they wrongly opposed all pleasure to something 
they insisted was different from pleasure, and which they called 
joy, blessedness, complacency or virtuous bliss. 

This assumption of a difference in kind between pleasure and 
blessedness (if you please—I use only one of the designations) 
has followed the course of the assumed difference in kind be- 
tween intuitional and experiential knowledge. And as intui- 
tional cognition has been esteemed higher and better, so a joy in 
things connected with intuition has been regarded as higher, 
and any kinship with the pleasures of the animal life has 
been strenuously denied. The intuitional philosophy has on 
the whole (and especially so far as its applications to ethies are 
concerned) derived a support from religious dogmatism, because 
it has been conceived to be an ally of dogmatic creeds. The 
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church having expressed in those creeds the most enormous 
assumptions of fact as divine revelations and having denied the 
right to test their claims by the ordinary gauges of human 
experience, welcomed a philosophy which would throw discredit 
upon the methods of experience, and which set up sources of 
knowledge as above and independent of experience. If the 
argument from design was not conclusive, a philosophy which 
gave a faculty of seeing the existence of God by the mind’s eye, 
without proof and without need of proof, was a great gain. And 
since question and doubt and proof had a disintegrating effect 
upon religious institutions which rested upon the truth of dog- 
mas handed down from generation to generation, and which 
were alleged to have been received from the vicegerents of 
Jehovah, a philosophy which seemed to discourage religious 
scepticism and to show the untrustworthiness of the logical 
powers of the human mind and the results of their exercise was 
too precious a possession to be lightly relinquished. I am not 
insensible to the fact that at some times the experiential philo- 
sophy has been the bulwark of religion and the intuitional the 
breeder of infidelity, but such has not been the general course ; 
and the tenacity with which men have clung to church institu- 
tions and special formulas of belief furnishes, through the 
associations to which I have adverted, some explanation of the 
readiness with which they have lent their ears to anything to 
the damage of the Epicurean doctrines and the resoluteness with 
which they have closed them to any explanations or elucidations 
which tended to make it seem more creditable. 

Among the religious and theological obstacles which have 
been in the way of a true appreciation of the greatest happiness 
philosophy, there appears quite prominently the free-will 
doctrine. The prevalence of this wide-spread error was owing 
to its close connexion with theological postulates respecting 
responsibility for sin, and was able to maintain its hold so long 
as psychological knowledge remained imperfect. But so soon as 
a close study of the facts of mental action and growth showed 
the dependence of volition upon motives, which motives were 
found wholly within the domain of the feelings, and that the 
will followed the direction of the strongest motives, people were 
better able and more ready to see that the free-will principle 
involved an actual absurdity—no less an absurdity than the 
denial of the law of universal causation. 

Another very potent reason for the distrust with which 
Epicureanism has been regarded lies in what is called our con- 
sciousness that we perform many actions without thinking cf 
our happiness at all or even moved by other and opposed con- 
siderations ; that we follow after many things for what they are 
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in themselves and not for the pleasure or happiness they will 
bring. This difficulty, like the preceding ones, has sprung from 
an imperfect psychology. It was inevitable in a state of 
ignorance as to the laws of mental operations ; but when .we 
have gained a knowledge of those laws it vanishes witho&t 
leaving a wrack behind. We have only to learn the laws of 
association, verifiable from the general experience of mankind, 
to see precisely how that consciousness comes to exist. Associa- 
tions of contiguous and similar experiences by repetition grow 
more and more inseparable until they are so connected that the 
links by which they were originally joined drop out, and one of 
the associated ideas recalls the other invariably and immediately. 
A habit of doing things in a particular manner or of doing 
particular things when once established, causes us to perform 
the actions without any thought of their purpose, although the 
habit itself grew out of some ascertained or expected utility. 
The action becomes automatic and in itself pleasurable. 
Having done the act many times, it is habitual, and we love to 
do it for its own sake. But it is not my purpose now to do more 
than refer to the psychological facts a knowledge of which 
removes the difficulty I have just spoken of, without attempting 
a full exposition of them or a demonstration of the validity of 
the conclusions drawn from them. It is true that we take 
pleasure in actions or things for their own sake without con- 
sciously having any other end in view; but still it is pleasure 
that is taken ; and that pleasure comes by repeated action from 
presentative pleasures as opposed to pains, and its growth in 
representativeness is distinctly traceable to utilities either in 
the happiness of the individual or of others. It only remains 
to be said that the influence of inherited mental constitutions 
supplies all that is needed to account for thoughts and chains 
of thought, feelings, and actions, which the individual’s own 
associations do not seem to be able to explain. The facts of 
heredity furnish the concluding and consummating links in the 
chain of demonstration which substantiates the truth of the 
experience-philosophy. 

Let it further be noticed that the cry has been raised against 
the maximum-happiness-principle that it excludes all dis- 
interested action and is wholly inconsistent with it. And here 
also a more thorough and correct psychological analysis reveals 
the baselessness of the objection. From the primary pleasures 
of society and sexuality forming appetites as basic and original 
as the appetite for air, drink or food, spring the desires for 
the amicable presence of other human beings which for their 
satisfaction demand the happiness of those others as a con- 
stituent of one’s own happiness. If therefore the appetite of 
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sexuality is not fully gratified without the pleasure of both 
parties, and the appetite for the society of others requires for its 
satisfaction that those others shall be happy in your presence 
(else they will flee from it and society cease to be), and if by 
the force of habitual action extending through the life of 
the individual and making an inseparableness of association 


and reaching back in the line of its inheritance through count- 


less generations, acquiring new strength and power with each 
repetition—if there comes a spontaneousness of disinterested 
action and a joy in its exercise for itself which does not seek 
for satisfaction beyond; then the existence of altruistic acts 
and ends is fully accounted for and seen to be a part of the 
greatest-happiness-philosophy and included within and under 
its principles. It makes me happy to have others happy ; to 
forget myself is a part of my pleasure and upon that altruistic 
pleasure of the Ego depends not only the happiness but the 
existence of the whole human race. Therefore, so far are the 
maximum-happiness-laws from excluding altruism, that the 
latter forms one of the most important elements of the greatest 
happiness both of the individual and the race, and is certainly 
recognised by those laws as indispensable to such happiness, 
Valuable as have been Mr. Henry Sidgwick’s contributions 
to ethics, it seems to me that, in his exposition of its methods, 
he has failed to make a sufficiently profound analysis of the 
psychological phenomena of feeling and volition, and thus to 
comprehend the full force of the philosophy of hedonism and 
especially what he terms Egoistic Hedonism. In discussing 
pleasure and desire (Methods of Ethics, Bk. I. c. 4) Mr. Sidg- 
wick appears to misapprehend the meaning of the truth 
enunciated by J.S. Mill, that ‘desiring a thing and finding it 
pleasant are in the strictness of language two modes of naming | 
the same psychological fact’. He goes on to say :—*“ Now if 
by ‘pleasant’ we mean that which influences choice, exercises 
a certain attractive force on the will, itis not a psychological 
truth but a tantological assertion to say that we desire what is 
pleasant. But if we take ‘pleasure’ to mean ‘ agreeable sensa- 
tion, it then becomes a really debatable question whether our 
active impulses are always consciously directed towards the 
attainment of agreeable (or the avoidance of disagreeable) 
sensations as their end.” And the latter is what the author in 
question understands Mill to mean. With all due respect to 
Mr. Sidgwick, I am compelled to believe that Mill meant the 
former; but whether he did or not, the former statement seems 
to me to express essentially the truth of the matter ; and the 
fact that it is tautological does not militate against its truth or 
its importance. We have before us a certain mental phe- 
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nomenon ; looked at on one side it is feeling, on the other it is 
volition. The feeling influences or moves the volition ; the 
volition is moved by the feeling. Now if we are asked to 
describe the feeling, beyond stating that it is feeling, and 
its quantity perhaps, we can only characterise it in terms of 
volition ; it is an agreeable feeling we say, that is (we explain), 
it is a feeling which attracts volition or desire. Reciprocally, 
we must describe a volitional state in terms of feeling; we 
desire a thing, that is, we are moved toward an agreeable feeling. 
Of course desire and pleasure are not the same thing, for to 
make up desire there is an element of pain needed. We do 
not desire what we have ; it is the absence of something repre- 
sented as pleasure which creates the desire. But given an 
experience not present, to say that it is pleasant means precisely 
the same thing as to say that it is desired. It would not be 
correct to say that a thing which is pleasurable is desirable, 
unless we make a qualification ; for the term desirable carries 
with it an implication more extensive than the other word ; 
meaning oftentimes desirable on the whole as compared with 
other objects of desire—what ought to be, not what is, desired. 
Whatever is pleasurable is an object of desire would more 
nearly express the truth. 

Perhaps the whole subject can be made more plain by 
analysis of the ideas marked by the name pleasure, a word with 
which Mr Sidgwick seems also to have difficulty. It cannot 
properly be said that pleasure means agreeable sensation, nor is 
that a fair statement of the best hedonistic views. Pleasure 
is an abstract, whose concrete concept is agreeable experience, 
not sensation. Now an agreeable experience includes not 
merely sensation but all feeling, emotion as well as sensation ; 
it includes not only the presentative but the representative in 
all its varieties of integration and complexity. This change 
from Mr Sidgwick’s explanation will be found to make quite a 
difference with the philosophy of the subject. It should be said, 
however, that elsewhere in his discussions of egoism Mr. Sidg- 
wick defines pleasure as “ feeling that is preferable or desirable” 
—a definition to which little exception can be taken, but 
which is much more comprehensive than the one previously 

iven, 

r And now bearing in mind that pleasure is itself but an 
abstract, which is derived from and for its meaning carries 
the mind back to the concrete, it should be evident that this 
name and the notion marked by it arise from the intellectual 
operations of reflection, which take place for intellectual pur- 
poses rather than volitional. For the sake of classification, 
comparison, condensation and unification of knowledge, this 
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abstract notion is formed; but the volitional activities do not 
keep pace with the intellectual ; the former rather aim at real 
concrete things as objects of desire. The mind does not desire 
pleasures as such, but rather things which are pleasurable. 
But in another sense volition is inseparably connected with 
cognition ; feeling, volition, and cognition are three different 
sides of one experience. We mark, identify, and gauge our 
feelings and volitions by means of our cognitions, In 
experiencing a pleasure, the pleasure is ascertained and made 
definite by the cognition. What then do we cognise? We 
cognise primarily things that are outside of ourselves ; and as 
we represent the experience, we represent the objects of cogni- 
tion in the position of prominence they originally occupied. 
So that what we desire is things definitely cognised; and 
those things are in the first place objects outside of ourselves. 
And since we do not desire everything that comes into 
experience but avoid some things, the motive to desire or 
avoidance is the pleasurable or painful feeling connected with 
the experience. Those things which have pleasure connected 
with them in our experience we seek. The object of desire is a 
cognition ; the end of desire is a pleasurable feeling. In other 
words, the object of action is intellectual, the end or final 
motive is feeling. The child desires its mother’s breast; the 
breast is the object of desire, the feeling of hunger is a motive 
and the represented satisfaction of assuaged hunger is the final 
motive or end. That which is desired is objective, else it would 
not be desired at all; the satisfaction of the desire is subjective. 
It is a law of our nature that action is directed from the centre 
outward ; and volition flows toward a cognised object ; but this 
flow is hastened or checked by subjective pleasure or pain. 
Moreover since the objects of action are primarily and at all 
times in large part non-ego, external things form a large part 
of the objects of desire, volition, and action. And when action 
or volition is directed toward subjective things it is necessary 
to objectify them. They become in the mind’s contemplation 
objects external to the subjective mind. As such they are 
objects of desire as well as of other operations of volition. 
Thus when I eat an apple there is a subjective pleasurable 
feeling. The experience altogether is the apple, the action of 
the eating and the feelings accompanying. When I recall the 
experience I think of the apple and the aetions I performed in 
eating it ; and as I mentally reproduce them, the accompanying 
pleasurable feeling is reproduced also in some degree and stimu- 
lates me to again realise what I have represented. I then say, 
I desire an apple. But it is possible for me to form an idea or 
cognition of this pleasurable feeling and abstract it from the 
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cognition of the apple, or to direct the attention toward that 
cognition chiefly instead of toward the apple and the actions of 
eating. Should I do this the experience is not reproduced as it 
occurred, but a modification is made ; feeling does not start in 
and begin to fill quite the same channels as before. We have 
in such a case not the pleasure of eating the apple represented, 
but the pleasure accompanying a new intellectual object, which 
is at best only a part of the original object; we have the plea- 
sure which attends the cognition of the pleasure of eating the 
apple—a dilution of the original pleasure. If we were to make 
this cognition of the pleasure of eating the apple the object of 
desire, we should have a vastly weaker pleasure than if we 
made the apple as represented the object of desire. Practically, 
therefore, we desire and seek non-ego objects for the most part 
rather than subjective experiences objectified, though pleasurable 
feeling is still the motive of the desire. 

The result of this line of thought is to substantiate Mr. 
Sidgwick’s expressed views that men do not always consciously 
seek pleasure or the production of agreeable sensations within 
themselves, but that there is “everywhere in consciousness 
extra-regarding impulse directed toward something which is not 
pleasure”. Indeed we may even go farther, in maintaining 
that men scarcely can be said to seek pleasure at all. But it 
also appears there was not in the author’s mind clearly the true 
meaning of the somewhat loose expression that we always 
desire or seek for pleasure. And while it is patent that we 
desire objects external which are not pleasures, it is by no 
means shown that we desire any objects which are not in some 
degree pleasurable. On the contrary it is made more evident 
that pleasurable feelings are the motives and ends of actions, 
although not the direct objects of volitions. Cognitions do not 
move the will: to do that is the province of feeling ; and plea- 
surable feelings draw action and volition towards those objects 
which produce them while painful feelings similarly repress and 
repel. So that the Epicurean philosophy is not disturbed by 
the considerations Mr. Sidgwick adduces upon this point. It is 
after all only the old misapprehension of the Stoics repeated, 
and comes as did theirs from an imperfect psychological 
analysis. 

It remains for us now to note some of the relations of the 
Summum Bonum to ends and dispositions. As a matter of fact 
we may say in general terms that the majority of men do seek 
their own happiness as their supreme good ; and yet this state- 
ment needs to be explained or it will confuse. This is our 
generalisation of what men do. They do not themselves seek 
happiness directly and distinctly ; they seek more specific and 
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particular things which are hedonistic or synedonistic. In other 
words they do not make happiness an end, so much as the doing 
or requiring certain things which have a eudaemonistic tendency. 
We see, therefore, that the Summum Bonum cannot be said to 
be generally the supreme end of a person’s volitions: it may 
not even be a superior end, nor even an end at all. The desires 
may not be once directed to it; it may not consciously be in 
the thought ; that it should be there requires no inconsiderable 
amount of education and involves much reflection and general- 
isation. It is the more special ends that engross the attention of 
mankind, though they are all related to and may be connected 
with the Summum Bonum. The latter is the highest generalisa- 
tion of what may become ends; practically what are ends are 
more specific. The Summum Bonum ascertained furnishes us a 
gauge by which to estimate the value of these specific ends and 
to determine whether dispositions toward them should be 
encouraged or discouraged. 

When we come to consider whether the Summum Bonum 
should be inculcated as a principal or supreme end, there are at 
least two important things to be noted. The first is the diffi- 
culty in practically having any end which can be said to be 
supremely self-sufficient and engrossing ; the second is what has 
been aptly called the Fundamental Paradox of Hedonism. As 
to the first, the remarks just made in the last paragraph are 
pertinent. Men as arule are occupied very much more with 
the particular than with the general. Though they generalise 
and form general rules and purposes, and maintain general ends, 
they are being constantly diverted from these to particular ends, 
becoming controlled by the latter. Though these particular 
ends be intermediate to some more general and superior ends, 
they are more frequently and more continuously in the mind 
than are others and come to be, therefore, in themselves suffi- 
cient ends and no longer intermediate. It requires a vast 
amount of enthusiasm for ideals to enable a person to sustain 
as a superior end a very general notion with its accompanying 
feelings. Much more is this the case with a supreme end. 
Wealth is often said to be a man’s supreme end—all-absorbing 
and all-engrossing; but it is the pursuit rather than the 
possession which engrosses his attention, and it is the acquisi- 
tion of this and that particular thing, as a house, a mine, a 
manufacturing establishment, or a railroad, which he desires 
prominently. He has the ideal of wealth in his mind but it is 
not that which inspires him so much as the nearer and more 
intermediate ends. This is abundantly proved by the fact 
that self-sufficient ends are all the time passing into the class 
of intermediate. Nevertheless it is practicable for a person to 
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dwell upon a very general notion and create from that a higher 
end which shapes his efforts; and while he employs means to 
that end, these intermediate ends do not cause him to lose sight 
of the higher end, but are kept in perfect subordination to it. 
But I question very much if many men have ever had any one 
definite end which for a very considerable portion of life could 
be considered as a one supreme end before all others engrossing 
and absorbing their attention and desire, unless it be the 
acquisition of some particular, special pleasure, like the gaining 
of a crown or office, or the quest of something lost or the 
fruition of some scheme of business or adventure. When we 
look at a man’s life after it is concluded and see how by a pro- 
gress from one point to another he arrives at a remarkable 
eminence, we are apt rashly to conclude that to attain what he 
at last reached was the supreme controlling end of his life, 
whereas it is more frequently the case that his ends varied from 
time to time and were developed as circumstances arose which 
made the attainment of a given end seem practicable. It is not 
to be supposed that Whitington, when at the sound of Bowbells 
he had his boyish dream of becoming Lord Mayor of London, 
afterward held in his mind the attainment of that position as a 
supreme end or even cherished it as an engrossing end, until as 
he rose step by step that eminence at length appeared to him as 
within his grasp. Indeed it is the general experience that men of 
power and ambition who entertain in early years hopes of great 
place, as manhood comes and they are thrown out into active 
life and realise its competitions, give up their fond dreams, and 
form their ends according to their circumstances, modifying 
them as those circumstances alter, amplifying them or raising 
them as opportunities enlarge. 

If, however, it is possible to form principal ends which will 
control action, and to make one end more engrossing than 
another, it is important to know what ends ought to be made of 
the greater consequence and whether any one end should be 
held as worthy to be supreme. And if to the individual the 
Summum Bonum is his highest happiness and to the race it is 
the maximum happiness of the greatest number, it would seem 
as if these should be the supreme ends. But it is evident that, 
whatever is accepted as the chief good, anything which tends to 
secure it should be appropriated, and anything tending in an 
opposite direction should be avoided. If now it should appear 
that to gain happiness for one’s self, egoistic happiness must 
not be held up as an end of effort, and if to so advance it is the 
surest way to defeat the object of acquiring it, then, doubtless, 
this Summum Bonum should not be made a principal much less 
the supreme end of the individual’s action. This supposition is 
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in strict accordance with fact, and this constitutes the Funda- 
mental Paradox of Hedonism. And yet it is not so paradoxical 
as it would seem to be at first sight. For the social constitution 
and condition of mankind not only make it possible but render 
it inevitable that men shall find their own happiness in the 
happiness of others about them. The continuance of the race 
cannot be secured unless human beings associate together; and 
they will not associate together unless they find pleasure in 
each other’s society; but they do associate and they do 
naturally delight in gregariousness to a greater or less degree. 
Therefore, one of the means of securing egoistic happiness is 
altruism. Holding up to one’s self egoistic happiness as a 
principal end concentrates the attention upon self, and reduces 
the flow of benefits which comes from disinterestedness or rather 
from interest in the welfare of others, thus cutting off the 
supply coming from one great source of happiness. If such an 
end is kept before the mind as an ideal, the dispositions of the 
will are drawn towards it, intermediate ends range themselves 
under it, and the special objects of desire relate directly to 
self and selfish enjoyment. The virtues tend to disappear and 
the vices to increase. Charity faileth, and coldness, malevolence 
and cruelty take its place. Reacting upon the individual, this 
ensures towards him a like treatment to that which he visits upon 
others. The predatory impulses are revived and society tends 
to fall asunder, to the detriment of each one. But by altruistic 
dispositions and conduct the prosperity and happiness of each 
individual is increased and made more secure through the 
prosperous and happy condition of all. Thus, proceeding from 
the fact of the existence in man naturally of the primary 
original pleasure of society, creating an appetite for the presence 
and companionship of his fellows as necessary and as irresistib'e 
as the appetite for food or sleep, it appears that to cherish as a 
supreme end toward which the dispositions are consciously 
directed that ideal which, when realised, is the individual’s 
Summum Bonum is to prevent such a realisation and defeat 
its own object. From the same fact it does not equally follow 
that to seek as an end the highest happiness of the greatest 
number or the chief good of the race is always the surest way 
to secure the individual’s chief good. It does appear, however, 
that to hold up as a principal end the happiness of some others is 
a most certain means to the individual of attaining his 
Summum Bonum. How wide the circle of altruistic regards 
should be for the individual’s happiness must be determined 
by circumstances. But maintaining as a principal end the 
highest happiness of the greatest number may throw an indi- 
vidual out of the pale of the sympathies of his immediate 
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neighbours and may bring upon him obloquy, persecution, and 
perhaps death, whereas a subserviency to the demands of his 
fellows near by may bring to him honour and prosperity, 
although the wants of his constituency are directly opposed to 
the maximum felicity of the maximum number. If, however, 
by inheritance or education we have so strong an altruistic 
constitution as to cherish the highest altruistic ideals before 
all others, to work for the happiness of the greatest number 
may be to him his own greatest joy, and beside this work and 
this joy, he will esteem as nothing perils, hardships and 
calamities. “Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, my Lord ; 
for whom I have suffered the loss of all things and do count 
them but dung that I may win Christ.” In the spirit and 
enthusiasm of Paul a man may devote himself to the realisation 
of the most general of altruistic purposes and find therein his 
own most complete satisfaction. Objectively considered, this 
may not secure to a person his own individual Swmmum Bonum ; 
subjectively regarded, however, it does so in such a case. And’ 
to establish such a state or habit of mind that the individual is 
happy only in devoting himself to the highest altruistic ends 
is for the interest of the race generally. The general ethical 
Summum Bonum is the maximum happiness of the greatest 
number ; that such a good be realised is the greatest desideratum 
for human kind. Therefore in the education of individuals it is 
proper to inculcate as a principal end of volition and action the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. Each man ought to 
make it a principal end; for the obligation indicated by the 
word ought arises from the social condition of mankind, and has 
no meaning except with reference to a man’s connexion with 
sentient beings other than the Ego. A person ought to do this 
or that because the interests of others require that he should, 
and the ultimate reason for the force of this imperative is his 
subjective pleasure of society, demanding the presence, comfort, 
and help of his fellows. If then a person ought with respect 
to other sentient beings to make the ideal of highest general 
happiness a principal end, and can be made to take his greatest 
pleasure in doing what he ought, he has followed the best 
means to achieve his individual Summum Bonum. As the 
world progresses and the spirit of altruism becomes more far- 
reaching and pervasive, this coincidence of the ethical 
Summum Bonum with the egoistic Summum Bonum- grows 
more complete. While the coincidence is incomplete, however, 
it will not always be true that the happiness of self is best 
reached by seeking the happiness of the many as an end, though 
it will be true that egoistic happiness will be best secured by 
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aiming at the happiness of some others than self, and not by 
aiming principally at one’s own happiness. Yet the interest 
of the many will unyieldingly demand that the highest happi- 
ness of the greatest number be cherished and favoured as a chief 
end by each individual, and this interest of society will always 
create an ethical imperative to follow this chief end, whose 
influence never can be wholly ‘null upon any one, but which 
will be increasingly felt. The nearer any individual can come 
to making the ethical Summum Bonum his supreme end, the 
more fully will he satisfy the requirements of this social 
obligation. 

If a person have no very general ends at all but is governed 
by more particular ones, nevertheless his particular ends will be 
determined for him by his circumstances, and his course so 
shaped by his environment as to make his life perhaps as happy 
as if he selected general ideal ends and consciously followed 
them. He drifts with the current, and its onward flow carries 
him forward and the stream constantly presents ends for him to 
direct his attention toward, though he may not know what will 
succeed them or whither they will take him. This is the situa- 
tion of a very large fraction of mankind; they live from hand 
to mouth, from day to day, and know not what will become of 
them ; but nature provides for and takes care of them, seeing to 
it that they do not fail to get a share of happiness. Sometimes 
they are happier indeed than many of those who seek to pilot 
their lives by general ideals and whose aims are grander, more 
intelligent, and seemingly more worthy. 

In conclusion, therefore, let it be observed that in the light of 

‘ psychological facts, brought out by the most accurate observa- 
tion, and made more evident by a rigid analysis of mental 
phenomena, the Epicurean doctrines, amplified in some direc- 
tions, to be sure, and limited in others, but still substantially 
unimpaired, furnish us with the key which solves the problems 
connected with the Summum Bonum ; and that despite mis- 
understandings, and obloquy heaped upon it, theirs is after all, 
in the words of Balzac characterising the teachings of Francis 
Rabelais, “that good philosophy to which we shall always be 
obliged to return ”. 


DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON. 


V.—REPLIES TO CRITICISMS ON THE DATA OF 
“ETHICS. 


AN ethical writer who was required to treat of right and 
wrong conduct, while saying nothing about any purpose to be 
effected by conduct, would be greatly perplexed. Were he 
forbidden to bring in the thoughts of good, better and best, in 
relation to results, moral distinctions among actions would not 
be easily expressed. I make this remark because Mr. Sidgwick, 
in his article in Miyp XVIIL, entitled “ Mr. Spencer’s Ethical 
System,” quoting from me the phrase, “ conduct falling short of 
its ideal,” remarks :— 


“The frankly teleological point of view from which, in this book, Mr. 
Spencer contemplates the phenomena of Life generally, seems worthy of 
notice ; since in his Princyples of Biology he seems to have taken some 
pains to avoid ‘teleological implications ’.” 


That a science which has for its subject-matter the characters 
of the ends pursued by men and the characters of the means 
used for achieving such ends, can restrict itself to statements in 
which ends are not implied, is a strange assumption. Teleology 
of a kind is necessarily involved; and the only question is whether 
it is of the legitimate or illegitimate kind. The contrast between 
the two may readily be shown by a biological illustration. If I 
speculate concerning the stony shell of a gromwell-seed, so hard 
that it is uninjured by the beak of a bird which swallows the seed 
and effectually resists the grinding actions of the bird’s crop; and 
if I argue that this hard shell was provided for the purpose of 
protecting the seed, and thus securing its eventual germination ; 
I am arguing teleologically in the vicious way. If, on the 
other hand, my interpretation is that among the seeds of some 
remote ancestral plant, one with an unusually thick shell passed 
away uninjured by a bird’s beak and stomach, while the rest 
with thinner shells were broken up and digested ; and if I infer 
that among the seeds of the plant originating from the undi- 
gested seed, generally inheriting this greater thickness, those 
most frequently lived and propagated which had the thickest or 
hardest shells, until, by survival of the fittest, shells of this 
extreme density, completely protective, were produced ; and if I 
argue that maintenance of the species was throughout this pro- 
cess the end more effectually subserved; I am also arguing 
teleologically, but in the legitimate way. There enters the 
conception of a cause for the genesis of the hard shell, which is, 
in a sense, a final cause—not that proximate cause constituted 
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by the physiological processes going on in the plant, but a cause 
remote from these, which, nevertheless, so far determines them 
that in its absence they would not exist. And it is thus with 
biological interpretations of structures and functions in general. 
The welfare of the organism, or of the species, is in every case 
the end to further which a structure exists; and the difference 
between a legitimate and an illegitimate teleology is that, while 
the one explains its existence as having gradually arisen by 
furthering the end, the other gives no explanation of its exist- 
ence other than that it was put there to further the end—a final 
cause of the “ barren virgin” sort. 

Throughout the Data of Ethics, as throughout every ethical 
treatise, ends are constantly in view, and the interpretations 
have unceasing reference to them. I have, indeed, in a chapter 
on “The Physical View” of Ethics, treated of conduct as low 
or high, according as it subserves in a less or greater degree, 
maintenance of a moving equilibrium; which is, I think, a 
more unteleological way of regarding it than has been followed 
by any ethical writer. In this chapter the evolution of that 
which we ordinarily conceive as higher conduct, is presented as 
a process expressible in terms of matter and motion. For the 
implication of the argument (in harmony with an argument 
contained in two chapters in the Principles of Biology on direct 
and indirect equilibration) is that, inevitably, those aggregates 
in which the moving equilibrium is the best, are those which 
remain outstanding when others disappear; and that so, by 
inheritance, the tendency is to the establishment of an ever- 
better moving equilibrium : higher conduct is defined apart even 
from consciousness—apart from alleged human ends or assumed 
divine ends. When, in the next chapter, it is shown that what 
we call, in physical language, a better moving equilibrium, is, in 
biological language, a better fulfilment of functions, and, conse- 
quently, a life which is at once wider and longer; the implica- 
tion is that a wider and longer life being the end, conduct is to 
be judged by its conduciveness to this end; and throughout 
two subsequent chapters this point of view is maintained. But 
these chapters are nowhere illegitimately teleological. Had I 
accepted the moral-sense doctrine as ordinarily understood — 
had I alleged in mankind a supernaturally-given consciousness 
of obligation—had I asserted that men are endowed with sym- 
pathy to enable them the better to co-operate in the social state ; 
I should have been chargeable with teleological interpretation 
of the vicious kind. But since my interpretation is avowedly 
opposed to this—since I regard those faculties which produce a 
conduct favourable to welfare under the conditions imposed by 
the social state, as themselves the products of social life, and 
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contend that they have step by step established themselves by 
furthering social life, the charge seems to me peculiarly in- 
applicable. 

Another criticism made by Mr. Sidgwick is that I have not 
given that disproof of Pessimism which, for the substantiation 


-of my doctrine, I am bound to give. He writes :— 


“Now, after all that has been said of the importance of considering 
human conduct in connexion with the ‘universal conduct’ of which it is a 


‘part, I think that this transition from ‘quantity of life’ which was stated 


to be the end of the latter to ‘quantity of pleasure’ is too rapidly and 
lightly made. Pessimism, as Mr. Spencer himself says, stands in the way, 
declaring that life does not bring with it a surplus of agreeable feeling. 
We expect therefore a scientific confutation of Pessimism ; and I am unable 


to perceive that this expectation is ever adequately realised. Indeed I am 
~unable to find any passage in which Mr. Spencer expressly undertakes 
‘such a confutation. And yet he can hardly think that pessimism is sufti- 


ciently confuted by a that the common moral judgments of 
mankind imply the assumption that life, on the average, yields a surplus 


‘of pleasure over pain. his is not establishing morality on a scientific 


basis.” 


I am surprised that one so acute in making distinctions as 
Mr. Sidgwick, should have so greatly misapprehended my posi- 


‘tion. It is perfectly true that I nowhere expressly undertake a 


‘confutation of Pessimism; but it is also true that it nowhere 
devolves upon me to do this. If Mr. Sidgwick will re-read the 
chapter in which the controversy of Pessimism versus Optim- 


‘ism is referred to, he will perceive that I have uttered no judg- 
‘ment concerning the issue, and that, for the purpose of my 


argument, no such judgment is called for. My motive for 


comparing their views was to show that “there is one postulate 


in which pessimists and optimists agree. Both their arguments 
assume it to be self-evident that life is good or bad, according as 


-it does, or does not, bring a surplus of agreeable feeling.” By 


proving that the two schools have this postulate in common, [ 


‘am not committed to any judgment concerning the truth of 


either of their conclusions. I have said that if the pessimist is 
right “actions furthering its [life’s] continuance, either in self or 
others, must be reprobated,” while, conversely, they must be 
approved if the optimist is right: the implication being that 
opposite systems of ethics emerge according as one or other of 


their estimates of life is accepted, but that both systems pro- 
‘ceed upon the assumption that happiness is the end of conduct. 


The sole object of the chapter is to show “that no school can 


‘avoid taking for the ultimate moral aim a desirable state of 


feeling called by whatever name—gratification, enjoyment, 
happiness”. Surely it is one thing to contend that optimists 


-and pessimists’ agree in the belief that life is of value only 
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if it has, on the average, an accompaniment of desirable con- 


sciousness, and another thing to contend that it has such an 
accompaniment. Had Mr. Sidgwick said that by the general 
argument of the work I have tacitly committed myself to the 
optimistic view, he would have said rightly. But, as shown, 
my reference to the controversy was made without any such 
purpose as that of justifying optimism; and my position was 
clearly enough implied to be that the arguments of the work. 
are valid only for optimists. 

But now, having pointed out that the conclusions contained 
in the Data of Ethics, in common with the conclusions contained 
in ethical treatises at large, can reasonably be accepted only by 
those who hold that life in the aggregate brings more pleasure. 
than pain, or, at any rate, is capable of bringing more pleasure. 
than pain, I go on to show that the tacit optimism which per- 
vades the work, has a wider basis than Mr. Sidgwick recognises.. 
He says that “in Mr. Spencer’s view, pessimism is indirectly 
confuted by the argument—given as an ‘inevitable deduction 
from the hypothesis of evolution’—which shows that ‘neces- 
sarily throughout the animate world at large, pains are the. 
correlatives of actions injurious to the organism, while pleasures 


are the correlatives of actions conducive to its welfare’.” This, 
is true as far as it goes; but, ignoring as he does all passages. 


concerning the universal process of adaptation, Mr. Sidgwick 
omits a large part of the evidence favouring optimism. The 
chapter on the “Relativity of Pains and Pleasures” sets forth and 
illustrates the biological truth that everywhere faculties adjust 
themselves to the conditions of existence, in such wise that the 
activities those conditions require become pleasurable. The 
pains accompanying the inactions of faculties for which changed. 
conditions have left no spheres, diminish as the faculties de- 
crease; while the pains accompanying the actions of faculties 
over-taxed under the new conditions, diminish as the faculties 
grow, and become pleasures when those faculties have acquired 
the strengths which fulfilment of the conditions requires, This 
law is alike inferable a priori and proved a posteriori, and yields 
a qualified optimism as its corollary—an optimism qualified by 
the conclusion that the life of every species of creature is happy 
or miserable according to the degree of congruity or incongruity 
between its nature and its environment; but that everywhere, 
decrease of the misery or increase of the happiness, accompanies 
the inevitable progress towards congruity. Whence it follows 
that in the case of mankind, pessimism may be locally true 
under certain conditions (as those which have fostered the creed 
which makes annihilation a blessing), while optimism may 
be locally true under conditions of a more favourable kind; 
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but that with the increasing adaptation of humanity to social 
life, the excess of pleasures over pains which warrants optimism, 
must become ever greater. And here let me point out in 
passing, how, in so far as judgment of an ethical system 
depends on the tacit acceptance of optimistic or pessimistic 
views, it can be rightly guided only by a knowledge of biological 
laws. Mr. Sidgwick is at one with moralists in general in 
thinking that the truth or falsehood of moral doctrines may be 
determined without study of the laws of life. He asks “In 
what way then does Science—that is, Biology, Psychology, and 
Sociology—provide a basis for this ‘truer ethics’”; and in a 
large measure the purpose of his criticism is to show that such 
science does this in no appreciable way. Above, however, we 
see that the acceptability of a system of ethics, depending as it 
does on the pre-acceptance of optimism or pessimism, depends 
on the pre-acceptance or pre-rejection of certain ultimate biolo- 
gical generalisations. It is, indeed, looked at broadly, a remark- 
able belief that while ethical science is concerned with certain 
phenomena of life, it is a matter of indifference in judging about 
these phenomena, whether the laws of life are known or not. 

The way in which Mr. Sidgwick ignores biological generalisa- 
tions is curiously shown in a subsequent passage, in which, 
respecting the ethical method I contend for, he says :— 

“For instance, its scientific claims are plainly: declared in chapter v., 
on ‘Ways of Judging Conduct’; from which we learn that Mr. Spencer’s 
way of judging it is to be a high priori road. He will not rely on mere 
generalisation irom observation of the actual consequences of different kinds 
of conduet ; it is the defect of current utilitarianism that it does not get 
beyond these merely empirical generalisations ; Mr. Spencer, on the other 
hand, proposes to ‘ascertain necessary relations’ between actions and their 
consequences, and so to ‘deduce from fundamental principles what conduct 
must be detrimental and what conduct must be beneficial’. Those are 
brave words, &c.” 


If, concerning an artillery officer who, instead of ascertaining 
experimentally the ranges given by certain elevations of his gun, 
calculated these ranges from the laws of motion and atmospheric 
resistance, Mr. Sidgwick were to say that he pursued the “ high 
priori road,” he would apply this expression with much the 
same propriety ; since the method I contend for is that of de- 
ducing from the laws of life under given conditions, results 
which follow from them in the same necessary way as does the 
trajectory of a cannon-shot from the laws of motion and atmos- 
pheric resistance. All developed science may be characterised 
as “high priori” if the drawing of deductions from premisses 
positively ascertained by induction is to be so called. Had I 
given no explanation of my meaning, I should have been less 
surprised at the passage above quoted. But by a series of 
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examples, beginning with the innutrition of a limb which 
follows tying of its main artery and ending with the social 
mischiefs caused by calumny, I have, in § 22, shown what I 
mean by the derivation of ethical principles from the laws of 
life ; and I have, in subsequent chapters, exhibited this deriva- 
tion systematically. Nevertheless, because, during our transi- 
tional state, in which humanity is changing and social conditions 
are changing, this method does not suffice for development of a 
code of conduct in full detail, Mr. Sidgwick, ignoring the 
derivations of the leading moral restraints in the section I have 
named, and in the subsequent chapters, thinks the reader will 
be “disappointed”. With equal reason might he represent the 
biological student as disappointed because, from physiological 
laws as at present ascertained, the details of pathology and 
therapeutics cannot be inferred. . 

All this, however, is introductory to Mr. Sidgwick’s criticism 
on the view I take of the relation between Absolute Ethics and 
Relative Ethics. My position is that, as all ethical theory is 
concerned with ideas of worse and better in conduct, and that 
as the conception of better involves the conception of best, 
there is, in all cases, an ideal conduct tacitly assumed ; that 
before valid conclusions can be drawn, this ideal conduct must 
be conceived not in a vague and shifting way but definitely and 
consistently ; and that no definite and consistent conception of 
ideal conduct can be framed without assuming ideal social con- 
ditions. Mr. Sidgwick does not, I think, show that this position 
is untenable, but contents himself with raising difficulties. Into 
the details of his criticism I eannot follow him without occupying 
too much space. I may, however, deal generally with the view 
he finally implies, that such an ideal is useless, and that the 
theory of human and social evolution has no practical bearing 
on the guidance of conduct. He says :-— 


“Even if we could construct scientifically Mr. Spencer’s ideal code, I 
do not think such a code would be of much avail in solving the practical 
problems of actual humanity. . . . Even supposing that this ideal 
society is ultimately to be realised, it must at anyrate be separated from us 
by a considerable interval of evolution ; hence it is not unlikely that the 
best way of progressing towards it is some other than the apparently 
directest way, and that we shall reach it more easily if we begin by moving 
away from it.” 


And Mr. Sidgwick concludes that “the humble and imperfect 
empirical method ” can be our only guide. 

Here, then, we have a distinct statement of the opinion that 
for practical purposes it comes to the same thing whether we 
do or do not entertain an ideal of conduct and of society. In 
our estimate of a proximately best, it will make no diflerence 
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whether we have or have not any conception of an ultimately. 
best. So long as the immediate effects of a measure promise to 
be good, it is needless to consider whether, while achieving them, 
we cause changes in men and society, and whether, if we cause 
changes, these will carry men and society towards, or away 
from, their highest forms. This position may be dealt with 
first generally and then more specially. . 

The empirical method, as upheld by Mr. Sidgwick, estimating, 
as well as may be, good and evil results, that is, totals of 
pleasures and pains, postulates as a necessary basis for its 
conclusions, constancy of relation between pleasures and their 
causes and between pains and their causes. If, from experience 
of men as we now know them, it is inferred that a certain 
policy will be conducive to a surplus of pleasures over pains ; 
and if the establishment of that policy, say by public institu- 
tions, is considered as therefore ethically justifiable, or rather, 
imperative ; then the implied assumption is that the surplus of 
pleasures over pains producible by this course in existing men, 
will be also producible in their descendants. This, however, 
cannot be inferred unless it is assumed that men will remain 
the same. Hence the question whether men are or are not 
changing, becomes an essential question. If they are not chang- 
ing, the empirical estimates may be valid. If they are changing, 
these estimates must be doubtful, and may be entirely false. It 
needs but to contrast the pleasures of combat, which a Norseman 
conceived as those of his heaven, with the pleasures pursued by 
a modern man of science, or to contrast the repugnance which a 
savage shows to continued industry, with the eager pursuit of 
business by a citizen, to see that this change in the relations 
between actions and the accompanying feelings, is no nominal 
difficulty in the way of the empirical method. It becomes 
manifest that if humanity is undergoing modifications, then, 
guidance of conduct by direct valuations of pleasures and pains, 
assuming as it does that what is true now will continue to 
be true, is a guidance likely to be erroneous. Be -it a policy 
advocated, a law passed, an agency set up, a discipline used, an 
injunction urged, if its sole warrant is that of furthering the 
happiness of men as they are, then, if men are becoming other 
than they are, furtherance of their happiness in future cannot 
be inferred, and there may result hindrance to their happiness, 

Mark, now, another implication. If it is admitted, as it 
must be, that guidance by estimated surplus of pleasures over 
pains, as now observable, is vitiated if the relations between 
actions and feelings change; then it must also be admitted that 
guidance by such estimated. surplus can be made trustworthy, 
only by knowledge of the ways in which these relations change, 
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If we simply know that these relations between actions and 
feelings will change, without knowing how they will change, 
then we simply know that our empirical guidance will go wrong, 
without knowing the way in which it will go wrong. Hence 
the question, whether there is at work that adaptation of con- 
stitution to conditions which the doctrine of evolution implies, 
becomes the cardinal question. If, recognising the relativity of 
pleasures and pains, we conclude that those activities which 
social life necessitates in men, tend to become more pleasur- 
able, while the pains consequent upon the restraints on unfit 
activities diminish, then the question of first importance becomes 
—What general form of activities is it to which humanity is 
being adjusted ?—What are the ideal social conditions to which 
men’s natures are being so moulded that they will have no de- 
sires out of harmony with those conditions? If we can frame a 
conception of the ideal social state, and of human conduct as 
carried on in it, then we have in view an ultimately best, serving 
to help us in discovering the proximately best, we have a means 
of correcting whatever empirical guidance may be obtained by. 
valuation of pleasures and pains as now experienced ; since, 
beyond the immediate effects of any course, we are enabled to 


‘see whether the remote effects are such as further or hinder the 


required re-moulding of human nature. 

The contrast between Mr. Sidgwick’s belief and mine re- 
specting the relation between ethical doctrine and the theory of 
human and social evolution, will best be shown by an analogy. 
In the moral education of a child, proximately good results 
may be obtained in various ways. Its crying may be stopped 
by a bon-bon; or its mother may alarm it by a threat; it may be 
led to learn a lesson by fear, or by the promise of a treat, or by 
the desire to please ; and in later childhood there may come, on 
the part of the father, a control which maintains order by regu- 
lating every action, or one which allows a considerable amount 
of freedom and concomitant experience of good and evil results. 
Is it or is it not desirable to keep in view the fact that presently 
the child will be a man, and to frame a conception of what the 
man ought to be? Very frequently the mother, pursuing the 
empirical method and seeing immediate benefits follow, ignores 
the question of this ideal and the conduciveness of her discipline 
to achievement of it ; and not uncommonly the father, especially 
if of the clerical sort, making numerous peremptory rules, con- 
siders scarcely at all whether his much-regulated boy is acquiring 
the qualities which will make him a self-regulating man. Shall 
we say that such proximately beneficial methods are the best 
which can be devised ; or shall we not rather say that there 
can be no good education which does not bear the ideal con- 
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stantly im view, and consider methods partly in reference to 
their immediate results, but still more in reference to their 
ultimate results? And if so, must we not say the same with 
respect to adult humanity, which undergoes an education by 
social discipline? Of course if Mr. Sidgwick agrees with those 
who hold that human nature is unchangeable, his position is 
tenable. But if he admits that man is adaptable, it becomes of 
some importance to consider of every proposed course, whether, 
by the entailed modification of conditions, it furthers or hinders 
progress towards the highest conditions and the highest human 


“nature accompanying them. Though our steering must doubtless 


be proximately guided by recognition of rocks and sandbanks, 
yet, if we believe in a haven to be eventually reached, it is 
needful from time to time to consult the compass, and see 
whether, while avoiding the rocks and sandbanks, we are also 
moving towards our haven. 


Had this reply to Mr. Sidgwick been published immediately 
after his criticism, I should probably have said no more in 
defence of my views. But there have since appeared in MIND 
two other criticisms, respecting which it now seems needful to 
say something. The first in order of date is that of Prof. Means 
ae XIX.). Space will not allow me to deal with it more than 

riefly. 

Prof. Means considers that I am unjustified in saying of 
current Utilitarianism that it is purely empirical, and in con- 
trasting it with what I distinguish as rational Utilitarianism. 
Considering that, as we have just seen, Mr. Sidgwick, who is 
now the foremost representative of Utilitarianism as hitherto 
conceived, argues against me that it must continue to be purely 
empirical, the injustice of my allegation is not apparent. By 
way of showing that Mr. Mill, in his Logic, takes the same view 
that I do, Prof. Means says :— 


“The very illustration used by Mr. Spencer in regard to ‘the course of 
one who studies pathology without previous study of physiology’ as 
resembling the usual course of moralists, is one used by Mill for precisely 
the same purpose :—‘ Students in politics thus attempted to study the 
pathology and therapeutics of the social body, before they had laid the 
necessary foundation in its physiology ’.” 


And there follows what seems to be an insinuation that I was 
cognisant of this passage. Some thirty years ago I probably 
was. I read Mr. Mill’s Logic in 1851 or 1852, and save those 
parts which, in successive editions, have concerned the amicable 
controversy carried on between us respecting the test of truth, I 
have not read it since. I go on to remark that, as the passage 
itself shows, and as appears more fully on turning to the volume, 
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the analogy as used by Mr. Mill refers to social science ; while 
the analogy is used by me in elucidation of ethical science. 
Prof. Means says it is “used by Mill for precisely the same 
purpose”. Now though it is true that politics and morals are 
intimately related, the belief that they are identical is, I think, 
peculiar to Prof. Means, and is likely to remain so. 

Let us, however, turn to the main issue—whether the Utili- 
tarianism of Mr. Mill and previous writers of the same school, 
did or did not recognise that dependence of ethical Jaws upon 
the laws of life, which I have insisted upon, and did or did not 
propose to establish them deductively from such laws. To 
whatever extent it may be true that utilitarians have been con- 
scious of a relation between rules of right conduct and the 
furtherance, direct or indirect, of vital activities, there could not 
come the full conception of a resulting method, until biological 
generalisations of the widest kind had been reached and accepted 
as data for ethical reasoning. Now up to recent times, biological 
generalisations of this widest kind had either not been reached 
at all, or were known only by naturalists, and accepted by very 
few of these. In Bentham’s day, the consequences deducible 


- from the universal law of adaptation, could not take their 


place in ethical speculation, for the reason that, in the sense 
involved by the doctrine of Evolution, this law had not been 
heard of by ninety-nine cultivated people out of a hundred, and 
was pooh-poohed by nearly all those who had heard of it. 
Again, whatever occasional observations had been made respect- 
ing the relations of pleasures and pains to bodily welfare, could 
not lead to any such ethical conclusions as those involved by 
acceptance of the doctrine of Evolution, which implies that 
life of the sentient kind has continued and developed only in 
virtue of these relations. Nor, without the doctrine of the rela- 
tivity of pains and pleasures, established by a wide biological 
induction, could there be completed the necessary basis for a 
scientific ethics. Similarly, into that division of ethics which is 
concerned with its psychology, the theory of mental evolution 
enters as an indispensable factor. Though Mr. Mill did not 
combat the hypothesis of inherited mental modifications, yet he 
never adopted it in such a way as to qualify his experiential 
interpretation of ideas and feelings ; and, consequently, he was 
debarred from entertaining that view of the moral sentiments 
and moral intuitions, which yields an explanation of their vary- 
ing functions under varying social conditions, and affords a 
warrant for inferring their ultimate adjustment to an ultimate 
social state. In brief, then, the laws of life and of mind, 
referred to by me as those from which a scientific ethics is to 
be deduced, are laws which were either not known, or not 
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admitted, by utilitarians of the empirical school; and it was 
therefore not possible for them to entertain that conception of 
rational ethics which I have put in antithesis to empirical 
ethics. 

_ Prof. Means comments on the contrast I have drawn between 
justice as an end and happiness as an end. He quotes me as 
saying that— 

Justice “ ‘is concerned exclusively with quantity under stated conditions, 
whereas happiness is concerned with both quantity and quality under con- 
ditions not stated’. It refers to ‘the relative amounts of actions, or products, 
or benefits, the natures of which are recognised only so far as is needful for 
saying whether as much has been given, or done, or allowed, by each con- 
mee as was implied by tacit or overt understanding, to be an equiva- 


To which he objects that— 


“ ‘Differences of age, of growth, of constitutional need, differences of 
activity and consequent expenditure, differences of desires and tastes,’ which 
Mr. Spencer thinks impossible to be estimated by a utilitarian, must all be 
estimated before any course of action can be Said to be equivalent to any 
other course. And if a comparison of pleasures is impossible, this estimate 
is impossible.” 


The reply is that justice as I have defined it, justice as formu- 
lated in law, and justice as commonly understood, is satisfied 
when those concerned have so acted that no one has been tres- 
passed against by another, and, in case of contract, each has 
done all that was agreed to be done by him, If there has been 
direct aggression, greater liberty of action has been taken by the 
aggressor than by the one aggressed upon. If there has been 
indirect aggression by breach of contract, such greater liberty of 
action has again been taken: one has broken the understanding 
while the other has not—one has seized some advantage beyond 
that given as an equivalent, while the other has not. Justice is 
not concerned with equality between the pleasures men gain by 
their respective courses of action, but only with equality 
between the freedoms they take in their respective courses of 
action; and if neither by direct nor indirect trespass have these 
been made unequal, there is no injustice. If it be said, as by Prof. 
Means concerning wages given for labour, that very often men 
are practically coerced by social arrangements into making agree- 
ments they would not otherwise have made; then, the injustice 
exists not in the agreements unwillingly made, but in the social 
arrangements which have interfered with free volition. If, as 
appears from his argument, Prof. Means holds that justice com- 
prises, not simply a regulation of actions such that each man 
shall leave others as much freedom to pursue their ends as he 
himself takes, but that justice involves the establishment of 
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equivalence between advantages gained by co-operation, then 


the reply is that I am not concerned with justice as so con- 
ceived. There are socialists who hold that there should be an 


-equal division of benefits among men, irrespective of the values 


of their several labours. To many it seems unjust that the hard 
work of a ploughman should bring in a week, not so much as 
a physician easily gains in a quarter of an hour. Some persons 
contend that it is unjust that children born to the poor should 
not have educational advantages like those of children born 
to the rich. But those deficiencies in the shares of happi- 
ness some men get by co-operation, which arise from the 


inferior natures they inherit, or from the inferior circumstances 
into which their inferior ancestors have fallen, are deficiencies 


with which justice, as I understand it, has nothing to do. The 
injustice which entails on posterity diseases and deformities 
—the injustice which inflicts on offspring the painful results 
of stupidity and misconduct in parents—the injustice which 
compels those who inherit incapacities to struggle with re- 
sulting difficulties—the injustice which leaves in comparative 
poverty. the great majority whose powers, of low order, bring 
them small returns, is an injustice of a kind lying outside of 


‘my argument. We have to accept, as we may, the established 


constitution of things, though under it an inferiority for which 
the individual is not blamable, brings its evils, and a superiority 
for which he can claim no merit, brings its benefits; and we 


‘have to accept, as we may, all those resulting inequalities of 


advantages which citizens gain by their respective activities. 
But while it does not devolve upon me to defend the order of 


‘Nature, I may say again, as I have said at greater length already 


(§ 69), that only in virtue of the law under which every creature 


_takes the good and bad results entailed by its inherited organisa- 


tion, has life advanced to its present height and can continue to 
advance. A so-called justice which should equalise advantages 


‘apart from capacities, would be fatal; while the justice, rightly 


socalled, which insists that each shail be as free as others to 
make the best of his powers, and that nothing shall intervene 
between his efforts and the returns they naturally bring (as 


‘decided by agreement) is beneficent immediately and remotely. 


This is the justice which, as an end, I have contended is more 


‘intelligible than happiness as an end; and I decline to be 


entangled by Prof. Means in the difficulties which arise when 
there is substituted a justice which contemplates equivalence of 


results. 
The remainder of Prof. Means’s criticisms I must pass over 


-with the remark that, throughout, they similarly display an 
unusual facility in identifying things which are different. 
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I turn now to the article of Mr. Alfred W. Benn—“ Another 
View of Mr. Spencer’s Ethics ”—contained in the last number of 
Minp. Here, too, I must limit myself to the earlier criticisms. 

Mr. Benn blames me for expressing a positive opinion respect- 
ing the inevitableness of the hedonistic view of morals, He 
says :—- 

“To declare pleasure a necessary form of moral intuition must in the pre- 


sent state of the controversy be pronounced a piece of unwarrantable 
dogmatism,” 


As commonly understood, dogmatism implies authoritative asser- 
tion without the giving of reasons. Considering that the 
passage to which Mr. Benn refers, closes a chapter devoted 
to an examination of all the various standards of goodness 
in conduct; and considering that the analysis aims to show, 
and does, I think, show, that happiness as an ultimate end is in 
every case involved ; it seems to me an unusual application of 
the word to characterise as dogmatic a proposition which sums 
up the results of the inquiry. A dogmatism which appeals step 
by step to the judgment of the reader, is of a species not before 
known. 

I remark this by way of introduction to Mr. Benn’s first 
criticism. Respecting my statement that optimists and pessi- 
mists by their arguments both imply acceptance of the hedonistic 
view, Mr. Benn says :— 


“ Here with all deference I must observe that Mr. Spencer is doubly if 
not trebly mistaken. In the first sages although Schopenhauer and his 
school are hedonists, it is perfectly possible to be a pessimist without 
thinking that pleasure is the end of life and that we do not get enough 
of it. Some persons if they were convinced that certain knowledge was 
unattainable, even if they expected it to yield them no pleasure, might 
regard that as a reason for preferring non-existence to existence. In the 
second place, as it is generally better if possible to meet your adversary on 
his own ground, an optimist who believes that life affords a surplus of 
pleasurable feeling may very well advance that argument without con- 
ceding that such a surplus alone makes life worth having. And, thirdly, as 
a matter of fact the optimists do not make this concession. M. Caro, an 
eminent representative of the spiritualistic school in France, has distinctly 
declared that, granting the excess of pain over pleasure to be possible and 
even probable, he still remains an optimist, that even an unhappy life is 
worth living, and that suffering is preferable to nonentity.” 


The first of the three proofs that I am mistaken is curiously 
hypothetical. “Some persons” “ might regard” non-existence 
as preferable to existence, if they thought “certain knowledge 
was unattainable,” even 7f they expected no pleasure from 
attaining it. Disproof of my statement concerning the beings 
we know, by the help of supposable beings, is not, I think, very 
satisfactory. But passing over this, let. me point out that if the 
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attainment of “certain knowledge” were an adequate motive for 
existence, and inability to attain it a motive for preferring non- 
existence, it is difficult to conceive otherwise than that the 
attainment of it would be a satisfaction; and a satisfaction of 
whatever nature is a kind of pleasure. To say that the attain- 
ment of the knowledge was not expected to yield them any 
pleasure, is to say that they would regard the attainment of the 
knowledge with indifference ; and if they were indifferent to the 
attainment of it, how could attainment of it be regarded as a 
sufficient reason for preferring existence to non-existence ? 

Mr. Benn’s second disproof, somewhat hypothetical also, does 
not, I think, much strengthen his case. He says :— 

“ An optimist who believes that life affords a surplus of pleasurable feeling 


may very well advance that argument without conceding that such a sur- 
plus alone makes life worth having.” 


Is this really another disproof, or only the same re-stated? With- 
out naming any end, other than pleasurable feeling, which 
“ makes life worth having,” it alleges that even an optimist may 
believe in such an end. I do not see that by leaving this end 
unspecified, and supposing an optimist who thinks it a sufficient 
end, the argument is made different from the last ; and the same 
reply serves. The end, of whatever nature, being one which it is 
desirable to attain rather than not to attain, implies satisfaction 
of desire or pleasure. The third argument states in the concrete 
that which is stated in the abstract in the preceding two, and is 
the sole argument. This argument is that M. Caro thinks “ even 
an unhappy life is worth living”. Now I suspect that were M. 
Caro cross-examined, it would turn out that the unhappy life 
which he thinks worth living, is one which, though it brings 
misery to the possessor, does not bring misery to others, but con- 
duces to their happiness! If M. Caro means that life is worth 
having even on condition that its possessor, suffering misery 
himself in common with all individuals, shall aid them in 
living that they may continue to suffer misery, and shall beget 
and rear children that they, too, may pass lives of misery ; and 
if M. Caro means that misery is to be the fate of all, not only 
here but during the hereafter he believes in ; then, indeed, and 
only then, does he exclude happiness as an end. But if M. Caro 


1 Since this was written I have referred to M. Caro’s essay, and find he 
says that if there is really an excess of suffering in the average of human 
lite, “il ne faut pas s’empresser d’en conclure que le pessimisme a raison, 

ue le mal de la vie est absolu, qu’ il est incurable.” hich makes it clear 
that M. Caro had in the background of his consciousness the conception of 
misery to be diminished, that is, happiness to be increased, as a reason for 
tolerating present misery ; and probably this conception was not wholly 
absent when he wrote “ia souffrance vaut mieux que le néant”, 
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‘says he believes that even under such conditions life would be | 


worth living, then I venture to class him with those who have 
not practised introspection. I once heard a person assert 
that a cat thrown across a room could drop in the middle 
if it pleased; and, presumably, this person thought he could 
himself do the same. The defective consciousness of his 
mechanical powers which this person displayed, is, I think, 
paralleled by M. Caro’s consciousness of his mental powers, if 
he thinks he can believe that existence would be preferable to 
non-existence did it bring pain to all men throughout all time. 

Mr. Benn, however, regards this testimony of M. Caro as con- 
clusive. If there is anyone who says he thinks that universal 
and eternal human misery is better than non-existence, we must 
accept his self-interpretation as settling the question ; for men 
never misconceive their own thoughts or fail to understand their 
own feelings. And then Mr. Benn continues :— 


“ A fortiori would such persons maintain that a perfectly neutral state of 
consciousness, a life totally devoid both of pleasure and pain, is worth 
having. Thus the appeal to authority completely breaks down, a single 
recusant being enough to invalidate it.” 


Passing over the question whether any such recusant exists, 
it may be as well, before admitting the alleged breakdown, 
to ask what is the meaning of the word ‘worth,’ as used in 
the above relation. There presents itself the problem to define 
‘worth’ in terms which exclude all reference, direct or indirect, 
to satisfaction, or pleasure, or gratification. It is required to 
find a case in which men, or things, or acts, are contrasted as 
having worth and as being worthless, without there entering the 
conception of preference; or if the conception of preference enters, 
then it is required to state what kind of preference it is which 
takes place between things of which one is not liked more than 
the other ; or if difference of liking is admitted, then the question 
to be answered is what kind of liking is it which does not con- 
note pleasure. Similarly with the words used in a sentence 
which shortly follows :— ; 


“For the question is not whether pleasure is a good and pain an evil, 
but whether pleasure is the only good and pain the only evil.’ : 


Which question at once raises the inquiry for the kind of evil 
which, neither proximately nor remotely, to the actor or to any 
other being, now or hereafter, produces any pain. Until some 
such kind of evil has been pointed out, 1 do not see any proposi- 
tion against which I have to contend: there is merely the 
alleged possibility of a proposition. 

As already hinted, I cannot follow further the course of Mr. 
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Benn’s argument, but must leave its validity to be judged by 
that of this first portion. The only remark I will add, concerns, 
not a matter of argument but a matter of evidence. Referring 
to my account of the origin of the religious sanction, Mr. Benn 
says :—“ It seems a pity to disturb such an ingenious and symme- 
trical theory, but I am not aware that it is supported by any 


- external evidence, while there are strong reasons for dissenting 


from it”. Does Mr. Benn mean that no such external evidence 
is contained in the Data of Ethics? If he does, then the reply 
is that such evidence, occupying more space than that afforded 
by the entire volume, would have rather too much interrupted 
the thread of the argument. Does he mean that I have not 
given such external evidence elsewhere? Then the reply is 
that in the first division of the Principles of Sociology, evidence 
so great in quantity is set forth, that I have been blamed for 
over-burdening my argument with it; and a further reply is that 
if Mr. Benn wishes for still more such evidence, he will find 
abundance of it in Nos. IL., III., IV., V. and VI. of the Deserip- 
tive Sociology, where the religious ideas of some eighty un- 
civilised and semi-civilised peoples are described in detail. In 
disproof of my view concerning the genesis of the political and 
religious controls, Mr. Benn goes on to say :—“ Modern inquiries 
into the history of jural conceptions show that among primitive 
men kings were not legislators but judges”; and by way of 
showing what happens among “primitive men” he instances 
“the original judgments or Themistes” of the Greeks. On this 
my comment is that Mr. Benn seems unacquainted with 
inquiries, more “modern” than those he refers to, which show 
that theories about primitive ideas and institutions, based on 
facts furnished by historic peoples, are utterly misleading. The 
origins of religious and jural conceptions and usages, Mr. Benn 
thinks may fitly be sought in the traditions of the early Greek 
world; though, as Curtius remarks (Bk. I. 136-7) this “is 
not . . . aworld of beginnings; it is no world still engaged in 
an uncertain development, but one thoroughly complete, matured 
and defined by fixed rules and orders of life”. For myself, in 
seeking for origins, I prefer to‘look for them among peoples who 
have not yet arrived at a stage in which there are metal 
weapons and metal armour, two-horse war-chariots, walled 
towns, temples, palaces, and sea-going ships. 


T had originally intended to notice briefly, certain other criti- 
cisms—one by Prof. Calderwood, which formed the inaugural 
lecture to his class at Edinburgh in the session of 1879, and was 
afterwards published in the Contemporary Review; and the 
other by Prof. Wace of King’s ——- which was first addressed 
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to the Victoria Institute, and also afterwards published in the 
Contemporary Review. But I have already occupied as many 
pages of Minp as I can reasonably ask for ; and, further, I can- 
not longer suspend more important work for which my time and 
energies are already insufficient. Replying to criticisms is, 
indeed, a bootless undertaking, save in those cases where 
the positions defended are further elucidated, and so rendered 
more acceptable to those who are not committed to antagonist 
views. On such as are committed to antagonist views, replies, 
however conclusive, produce no appreciable effects ; and especi- 
ally is this so when such antagonist views are involved in 
theological systems. 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


VI—NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS, 


RECENT RESEARCHES ON HYPNOTISM. 


Last January, Herr Hansen, a Danish ‘ magnetiser’ widely known 
throughout Germany, gave a series of public exhibitions in Breslau, 
which lasted several weeks and were very largely attended. Well- 
known citizens came upon the platform, and after looking fixedly at 
a bright glass button which they themselves held some eight inches 
from and just above the level of their eyes, fell more or less profoundly 
into the hypnotic state. The popular attention which the Slade- 
Zollner scandal has so recently drawn to spiritism with its phenomena 
of trance and mediumship, together with the weird mysticism which 
is so fundamental and so easily-recognisable a trait of the Sclavonic 
type of character, combined to make these exhibitions the sensation 
of the hour in Breslau. Many forms of superstition which seemed 
forgotten were warmed into life in a way now impossible in most 
communities farther west, until the authorities of the city and of the 
university invited Professor Heidenhain to press forward with inves- 
tigations which he had already begun, and to follow Hansen upon the 
same platform, repeating and explaining in a more scientific way 
the experiments of the latter. Hansen cordially co-operated and 
lent himself to many forms of experimentation, conforming to all 
required conditions of observation so far as his engagements elsewhere 
would allow. 

Before describing Heidenhain’s experiments, it should be mentioned 
that the physicist, Weinhold, prompted also by Hansen’s performances 
in Chemnitz, had investigated the conditions by which an abnormal 
inhibition of the will could be brought about.’ These he found, as 


1 Hypnotische Versuche, von Professor Adolph F. Weinhold, Chemnitz, 
1879, pp. 28, 
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Braid, whose work is but little known in Germany, had done, to be 
passes, fixation, rubbing, &c. Sometimes, when other means failed, 
the hypnotic condition was caused by walking the subject up, down, 
and around, at all arbitrary paces and angles, till he became per- 
fectly passive to a gentle but relatively irresistible force ; sometimes 
by a strong appeal to the imagination, by means of solemn music, and 
an array of mysterious apparatus. According to Weinhold, the hyp- 
notic condition begins in a gradual loss of taste, touch, and the sense 
of temperature. Next colours are imperfectly distinguished, then 
forms grow indistinct, and then the eye is immovable and nothing is 
seen. The ear never slept, in his experiments. The subject believes 
and at last does all that is commanded. Although not all persons can 
thus influence or be influenced, both powers are not specifically dif- 
ferent from powers which all possess. The identification of these 
phenomena in man with those observed by Preyer in frogs, hens, &c., 
was an important step, and indicated that they were as susceptible 
of physiological explanation as is the halo of ‘odic’ light which 
often seems to the subject to surround the hypnotiser, and which is a 
real and natural creation of the fancy of the former out of the sub- 
jective light (Higenlicht) of his own eye. 

In response to a courteous invitation of Professor Heidenhain, the 
writer of this Note, then residing in Leipsic, spent a week in Breslau 
and witnessed the following phenomena, most of which have been 
more fully described by Professor Heidenhain.* 

An officer brought in several stupid but burly soldiers from the 
barracks, who spoke only Polish, and, as far as could be made out 
afterwards, had never heard of such performances. Each one was 
given a loud-ticking watch to hold to his ear, and told to listen in- 
tently, while the colonel threatened them savagely if they fell asleep. 
In five minutes two of them were in a profound cataleptic sleep, insen- 
sitive to pain, and on being awakened ten minutes later, declared they 
had not slept. The professor’s brother, a tall, athletic, duelling 
medical student, the picture of health, and said to be a scholar of 
much promise, has been hypnotised on an average two or three times 
a-day for two months, and scoffs at the idea of being the worse for it. 
The writer was invited to stroke the ball of this student’s left thumb 
with his own forefinger as lightly as possible, and always in the same 
direction. Very soon the student’s thumb, then the hand, then the 
arm and shoulder, were in a state of violent tetanic cramp, which 
passed down the right arm, then down the left leg, then the right, 
and then extended to the muscles of the jaw and to those of the 
neck. The whole body was rigid and trembling, and the power of 
speech was gone. Directed by the professor, I struck the left arm 
smartly with the open palm of my hand, and the cramp instantly 


1 Der sogenannte thierische Magnetismus: Physiologische Beobachtungen 
von Dr. Rudolf Heidenhain, ord. Prof. der Physiol. u. Director des Physio- 
logischen Instituts zu Breslau. Vierte vermehrte Auflage, Leipzig, 1880. 
Translated into English by L. C. Wooldridge (Kegan Paul, 1880). 
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vanished ; his brother started os from a sleep, looked confusedly 


around him a moment, then seemed to recover consciousness, and, - 


remarking that he had had rather a strong dose, walked across the 
room and drank a glass of beer. 

A constant touch on the back of the neck, between the first and 
second vertebra of some subjects makes them perfect imitative machines. 
Every motion, look, word, inflexion of the person on whom the atten- 
tion is fixed, is exactly imitated; a long English sentence, e.g., with 
extreme and grotesque inflexions, was repeated almost perfectly, in 
every detail, by an old workman in the hospital. The instant the 
finger is removed from the neck, the repetition stops, often in the 
middle of a word. 

Nor is this the strangest. With a number of his subjects, Professor 
Heidenhain and his colleagues are able to hypnotise one half. of the 
brain and body, the other half remaining normal. One half the face 
smiles, the other remains in the familiar immobile, waxy, cataleptic 
state. One arm and leg can be moved at will, the other not ; one eye 
sees distinctly, the other imperfectly, or not at all. When the right 
side is hypnotised, aphasia is produced ; but not, or only exceptionally, 
when the left side is affected. This is, of course, in accordance with 
pathological observations which locate the speech-centre in or near the 
left cerebral convolution, and with the anatomical fact that most of 
the so-called pyramidal or volitional fibres cross soon after leaving the 
brain. If the person thus affected be told to make some simple 
motion with the finger of the normal side, e.g., to rotate the thumbs, 
the one about the other, and to continue the motion without cessation or 
interruption while observing another rotate his own thumbs, now in 
one, now in another direction—a task easy enough in the normal 
condition—the half-hypnotised person, though believing himself in 
the full possession of his faculties, finds this impossible. He must 
stop every time the experimenter changes, and generally reverses the 
motion for an instant, in spite of all his efforts to the contrary ; but 
is immediately able to correct the error and go on as directed. This 
is almost invariably observed, and is explained by supposing that one 
half of the brain, being reduced to the condition of an imitating 
automaton, is mechanically compelled by the retinal impressions to 
repeat the motion as seen, and that the normal half must correct this 
impulse by a special act of volition later. 

‘Even one eye alone may be hypnotised, in which case colour-blind- 
ness is caused. Prof. Cohn, of Breslau, has made these phenomena 
an object of special investigation, and has used not only Seebeck’s 
worsted patterns, but Hirschberg’s ingenious method of detecting 
simulants by the crossing of perpendicular lines seen stereoscopically, 
and even Stilling’s yet more confusing tables for detecting anl 
measuring the degree of colour-blindness; but without discovering 
any traces of feigning. A hypnotised eye which has gazed for a 
moment at brilliant-coloured figures which seem only variously-shaded 
grey, when the colours are removed and the eye then suddenly 
awakened, sees the complementary after-image of the colours which 
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‘it has never perceived. The fact that slightly warming the eye-ball, 


by pressing it gently with fingers which have just been vigorously 
rubbed, speedily restores the power to perceive colours, indicates that 
the circulation of blood in the retina is affected; while the fact that 
atropine removes this induced colour-blindness, or makes it impossible, 
may perhaps indicate that it is in some way connected with the cramp 
of the ciliary muscle. The facts thus far observed in this line are 
generally thought to be irreconcilable with Helmholtz’s theory of three 
fundamental colours, but to be more or less explicable upon the hypo- 
thesis of Hering. 

With earlier hypnotisers, ‘mesmerisers,’ or ‘ magnetisers,’ these 
experiments were successful, almost universally, with women only. 
Prof. Heidenhain’s observations have been entirely on men, and 
have succeeded with about one student in twelve. With all, tke 
first time is the hardest; and, while many grow so sensitive that a 
very slight influence makes them immediately unconscious, others, 
after a while, grow unsusceptible again, and finally lose entirely the 
power of being affected. Some acquire the faculty of hypnotising 
themselves, and others, when told that at a certain hour they are 
requested or influenced to sleep, do so without any of the ordinary 
means, and without even the presence of another person. Hallucina- 
tions are readily caused, if a few verbal hints are given. With some 


‘subjects, fibrilar twitches in various muscles, accompanied by other 


symptoms of increased excitability of the spinal and medullary 
centres, follow the experiments, which in such cases are always dis- 
continued. Rheumatic patients often make movements with their 
limbs which seem impossible in their ordinary state. Far-sighted 
persons always see much nearer than usual. Cramp of the muscles 
of accommodation is caused in others so intense that they can read 
type of almost invisible fineness at a distance of an inch or less from 
the anterior surface of the cornea. The hand-writing in this condition 
is extremely bad; and some patients, under certain conditions, begin 
at once to write backward. Heidenhain believes that the blood-vessels 
on the affected side are expanded, and that a new method of localising 
the functions of the brain may be developed, from the effects of vary- 
ing local irritations. As a general rule, with many exceptions, anaemic 
persons were found to be most easily affected. 

A different conception of these phenomena has more recently been 
developed by Professor Berger, a colleague of Heidenhain, who lays 
chief weight upon “the psychologic moment of conception [ Vorstel- 
lung] and attention”.' He observed that when the tongue was stroked 
from the root toward the tip it was thrust outward. If the stroking 
was in the reverse or transverse direction the movement of the tongue 
was the same. If the finger was placed on the outer angle of the eye 
and the skin gently stroked toward the temple, upward, downward, or 
toward the root of the nose, both eyes were turned in the direction of 


1 See the Breslauer Arztliche Zeitschrift, 1880, Nos.-10, 11, and 12, “ Hyp- 
notische Zustande und ihre Genesis,” von Professor O. Berger. 
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the stroking. By operating thus on both eyes at the same time, but 
in different directions, the optic axis can be made to diverge, and in a 
single case one eye was turned upward and the other downward. If 
the stroking was persisted in in the same direction it often happened 
that the face and finally the whole body turned toward the same side 
as the eye-ball. So too the eye-ball and eventually the body of the 
hypnotised patient was turned in the direction of a noise. Artificial 
dreams and hallucinations, in some cases even of taste and smell, were 
evoked in more than twenty individuals. These were observed to 
arise spontaneously only in a very few cases, and in these their dura- 
tion was very brief. Some slight suggestion was generally necessary. 
Musical sounds suggest all the details of a concert which is described 
and apparently heard with much minuteness of detail. A slight tap 
or a shake suggests a fight, and evokes plastic, mimetic gestures. If 
the hands are folded the patient believes himself in church and per- 
haps at prayer. When salt water is tasted and the patient is told it 
is beer, he complains that it is sour; if told that it is coffee, he declares 
that it tastes of grounds. All this while the skin is somewhat anal- 
gesic with more or less anesthesia. The patient distinguishes painful 
and pleasurable feelings more readily than the more specific qualities 
of sensation. 

Berger believes that the sensory irritation which Heidenhain regards 
as the chief genetic moment is only a means to an end, and that the 
cause of these states and phenomena is essentially psychic. If the 
attention is diverted, the manipulations are of no effect, while the 
chief aim of the hypnotiser must be to direct and localise the imagi- 
nation consciously or unconsciously. Every specific group of move- 
ments, which have been well compacted by association, can be 
stimulated or inhibited by any means which command and control 
the attention. In answer to the objection that these conditions can 
be caused during cataleptic sleep, Berger urges that in sleep dermal 
irritations are still effective, and reminds us that the Vorstellung can 
cause many familiar somatic effects which the will cannot. A so-called 
medium in an honest trance does not become cataleptic, although the 
dermal irritation and the central excitability are about the same as 
that of an ordinary hypnotic patient, because the reflex action does 
not result in an entire inhibition or laming of the will. The different 
results obtained from different persons are due to difference of con- 
ception or imagination. Berger’s conclusions then coincide mainly 
with those of the commission which reported to the French Academy ; 
and the prospect of obtaining exact scientife explanations of these 
phenomena seems indefinitely postponed. At the same time much 
good must result for the pathology and physiology of the nervous 
system. Attention is drawn to the therapeutic value of the “neural 
treatment,” and the necessity of making it methodic. If a morbid 
direction of the imagination can cause disease, the reverse may 
aid in curing it. Nervous sleeplessness, certain forms of croup, hys- 
tero-epilepsy, &e., are real diseases, however much the imagination 
may be implicated in their symptom-complex. These Berger 
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believes he has helped or cured by hypnotism psychically caused. 
Concomitant changes in the condition of the walls of the cerebral and 
spinal blood vessels, causing local modification of temperature, are also 
likely to be demonstrated, and it seems not improbable that these 
changes may be more or less definitely brought under the category of 
reflex-action. 

The latest contribution to this subject is from Herr Schneider, a 
teacher of zoology, at present Professor Haeckel’s assistant,’ who has 
written suggestive pamphlets on The Sensation of Rest, and Distin- 
guishing, as well as the comprehensive treatise on The Animal Will 
noticed in the last number of Minp by Mr. Sully. The author is 
ingenious though not always exact or lucid. He attempts to explain 
hypnotism according to the fundamental conceptions to the develop- 
ment of which his writings are devoted. Consciousness, he thinks, 
begins when a rudimentary animal “distinguishes” by reacting dif- 
ferently upon different impressions. First conditions and then things 
are thus distinguished, and different centres soon begin to act inde- 
pendently. Even the lower reflex-centres distinguish and are 
therefore in a rudimentary sense conscious. Most, if not all, sensations 
exert (and perhaps exist as) “instinctive” motor-impulses which may 
or may not be strong and concentrated enough to result in actual 
motion. Knowledge and will are of course mere developed forms of 
sensori-motor processes, and like them adaptive. It is a law of 
normal consciousness that the reproduction of any sensation or per- 
ception can have no greater effect than their production had. But 
consciousness is normal only when many different impressions are 
acting upon it at the same time from different directions and of dif- 
ferent species, each modifying, complementing, but above all inhibiting 
the natural impulse of motor reaction of the others. Hence the most 
rational actions can result only from the best and most manifold com- 
bination of all these elements of consciousness, High degrees of this 
all-sidedness are rare even in the most healthy or the greatest men. 
Feeling, passion, and particularly attention, which when concentrated 
eliminates the effects of large tracts of sensory activity from conscious- 
ness, limit normal broad irradiations and conductivity within the 
higher nerve-centres. Thus abnormal and extreme one-sidedness of 
consciousness is the explanation alike of love and jealousy, and of som- 
nambulism or hypnotic automatism. Impressions made upon the skin 
and muscles, if restricted to their own immediate reflex effects, and 
intensified by narrowing down the broad current of consciousness to 
this nervous are alone, cause insensibility, stiffness, and cramps. 
Visual sensations, under corresponding conditions, cause imitative 
movements, and auditory impressions give rise to vocal reproductions, 
obedience to commands, dreams, &c. These three forms of reaction 
correspond to Herr Schneider’s three classes of instinct. 

The abnormal phenomena in question were hitherto less familiar in 


- 1 Die Psychologische Versuche der hypnotischen von G. 
Sduakden, Leipzig, 1880, pp. 79. 
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Germany than in France, England, or the United States, and although 
science is baffled for the present in its search for exact results, it is of 
no slight importance that the causes and conditions of these states are 
now better understood than even by Braid. The phenomena of 
‘trance’ and ‘mediumship’ are again demonstrated to consist in 
abnormal nervous states which any tyro can more or less control. 
Practical methods of treating certain forms of nervous disease are 
already being modified by these results. Pathological classifications 
and laboratory themes proposed for physiological investigations of 
nervous functions are likely to be affected ; while psychology receives 
not only a valuable budget of suggestions and apergus, but is strongly 
encouraged and confirmed in the fundamental assumption of psycho- 
physics that all the secrets of the soul are somehow or other bound up 
in those of the nervous system.? 
G. Srantey Hat. 


NOTES ON AN INFANT, 


THE following notes, based on Mr. Darwin’s most interesting and 
accurate report of the unfolding of the senses, emotions, &c., in one of 
his own children (Minp VII.), are offered as a small contribution to 
this interesting subject, on which observations, so constantly at hand, 
ought to be more often carefully made. They concern the writer’s 
infant son, and extend from the moment of birth through a period of 
9 months. 

Sucking.—The first thing the child did when left alone a few 
minutes after birth, was to suck the blanket in which he was 
wrapped. 

When hungry, he would cram his hands into his mouth with 
varying precision, and suck them hard. This was observed ever since 
birth, and seemed to be adopted without hesitation as a means for 
temporarily appeasing hunger. 

At 4 days old, he pushed away his mother’s breast when satisfied. 

The touch of a warm hand did not induce sucking movements, 

No practice seemed to be required for directing the hands to the 
mouth. 

Sneezing was always accompanied by violent movements of all the 
limbs, the thighs being flexed on the abdomen, the forearms bent, 
and the elbows thrust forward. 

The purpose of the flexion of the thighs on the belly was probably 
partly to relieve the tension of the suddenly contracted abdominal 
muscles, but the movements of the arms (and partly those of the legs 


1For two interesting popular sketches see R. Gscheidlen, “Die Ersch- 
‘einungen des sogenannten thierischen Magnetismus im Lichte der Natur- 
wissenschaft,” in Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, Nos. 3, 4, and 5, 1880. 
Also R. Rith “Die Experimente mit dem sogenannten thierisehen 
Magnetismus,” in Gartenlaube, Nos. 8 and 9, 1880. 
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also) probably had for their cause the necessity for relief of what 
is called a ‘nervous discharge’ of great amplitude, such as a 
sneeze. 

Crying was performed at first without any squaring of the mouth. 
The sound can be exactly expressed by “nga” as pronounced in 
German. This must have been produced by closing the fauces by the 
contact of the pillars of the fauces and the soft palate, so as to send 
all the sound through the nose ; the vowel sound being then produced 
by separating the soft palate and pillars of the fauces and allowing the 
sound to come through the mouth. 

The child appeared to cry at first for three reasons: (1) from a 
feeling of loneliness or fright on awakening from sleep, which was 
relieved by being taken in the mother’s or nurse’s arms, or even by a 
touch ; (2) from hunger; (3) from pain. ‘The cries seemed to be all 
different in character. 

Smiling was reported at 54 weeks, but not certainly observed before 
the end of the 8th week. It was often accompanied by sucking 
movements. This shows the association of two pleasurable ideas. 

Weeping.—Tears were shed two days before the end of the 14th 
week, 

Seeing.—The eyes were first fixed on a candle when a week old. 
On the same day, the eyes were fixed on one of the parents for the 
first time. 

Opening of the eyes was accompanied by wrinkling of the skin of 
the forehead ; the wrinkles, being horizontal, were due to the frontalis 
muscle, They resembled those produced in adults during an effort to 
open the eyes when tightly closed, either on account of very dazzling 
light or of a foreign body in the eye; but were probably only 
necessitated by redundancy of skin, which is very observable in a 
young child and most young animals. This wrinkling gradually 
ceased. 

The 9th day was the first on which anything like habitual opening 
of the eyes occurred. 

It was not before the 14th day that the child took notice of persons 
or moving objects. 

From the time that he began to use his eyes, bright light gave him 
much pleasure, and he never blinked except on a change from com- 
parative darkness to bright light ; when the moment of this change 
was past, he would gaze for a long time with much apparent delight 
and with wide-open eyes at a lamp or at the gas, however bright. 
This fact makes it unlikely that the frowning mentioned above was 
due to being dazzled. He was first able to see himself in the glass at 
8 weeks old, the experiment having been often used before. 

Hearing.—During the first week the child would not start at any 
noise however sudden, when unaccompanied by vibration of the room 
or bed. For instance, no notice was taken of hands loudly clapped 
close to his ear; but slamming of a door made him start. Just the 
same starting was observed immediately after birth when the scale in 
which he was being weighed went down with a jerk. 
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It was very difficult to decide when the child really heard first. 
At 14 days old he would turn his eyes to his mother when she spoke 
to him, but even then did not start at sudden noises however loud, 
unless accompanied by jerks or vibrations ; so that the apparent power 
of hearing his mother’s voice may have depended on his feeling her 
breath on his face, for it was only when her face was turned towards 
him while she spoke that he turned his eyes towards her. 

In connexion with the late appearance of this sense, we must 
remember that the tympanum at birth is packed with areolar tissue 
which only gradually becomes absorbed after birth. 

Reflex Actions.—Among these may be noticed the spasmodic start 
which occurred on any jar or vibration, previously noticed, and also 
the fact that micturition was always or nearly always indicated by a 
slight shiver. 

The slight provocation necessary for producing a convulsion in child- 
ren is a well-known sign of their great irritability to nervous stimuli. 

Exactly at 4 weeks old the child started at sudden noises if unex- 
pected, but would not start twice at the same noise if not excessively 
loud. 

Taste.—The child rejected all things given to him cold, even milk, 
but would take various things not especially nice (such as cod liver 
oil) if warm. The temperature seemed to be of more consequence to 
him than the taste. 

Voluntary Movements.—The arms were far more purposive in their 
movements than the legs from the very first. The movements of the 
arms from the first were like those of striking with the fists, the fists, 
however, being only partially clenched. 

Walking.—When one day less than 19 weeks old, the trial was 
made of supporting the child on the floor with the feet just touching 
the ground, and moving him forward. The movements of the legs 
were always alternate and purposive, each step being perfectly formed ; 
though the feet were lifted unnecessarily high, there was no hesitation 
nor irregularity. Only when he was lifted too high for one or other 
foot to touch the ground was this alternate movement interrupted, the 
foot which failed to reach the ground making a fresh step. It was 
obvious that the contact of one foot with the ground was the stimulus 
for moving forward the other foot. 

Attempts at Talking.—From 9 months the child distinctly imitated 
the intonation of the voice when any word or sentence was repeated 


in the same way several times. 


About the 13th week he began to appear to attempt to join in 
conversation with a variety of articulate sounds, if talking was going 
on in the room. 

Fear.—The first symptom of fear was noticed at about 9 months. 
It was excited by an unusual sound in the room, but not in the 
child’s immediate neighbourhood ; he opened his eyes very wide and 
burst out crying. The second occasion was at about 10 months, 
when sound was again the exciting cause ; a toy was given him which 
squeaked on pressure, he burst out crying, and cried whenever it was 
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offered him, but in a short time he got used to it, became very fond 
of it, and made it squeak himself. 


I have one or two remarks to make on Mr. Darwin’s paper. He 
says: “On the 7th day I touched the naked sole of his foot with a 
bit of paper and he jerked it away, curling at the same time his toes, 
like a much older child when tickled”. Such reflex movements can 
be provoked in utero, and can be utilised in obstetric operations for 
distinguishing a hand from a foot, the hand closing on the finger. 
Kicks can be excited even through the abdominal walls by sudden 
movements, and by direct contact in the way of tickling. 

With regard to the words “mum” used by Mr. Darwin’s child, 
and “ham” used by M. Taine’s to express food, I would suggest 
that both were invented subsequently to the use of solid food, for Mr. 
Darwin’s infant invented “mum” at 12 months, and M. Taine’s in- 
vented “ham” at 14 months. Both words seem to be the result of a 
vowel sound during mastication. Let any one try to eat or move his 
mouth as in eating, pronouncing at the same time any vowel sound. 
He will find that each vowel is closed by the letter “m” which is 
common to “mum” and “ham”. “ Mum” is the result of “u” with 
the mouth first shut, then opened, then shut. “ Ham” (probably 
without the “h” aspirated, especially as an aspirated “h” is too much 
for the recti abdominis muscles of an infant) is the result of an “a” 
similarly treated. 

That “m” is one of the earliest acquired consonants, appears from 
the word “ mama”, 

I would also suggest that the word “mumble,” used of a dog 
growling while gnawing a bone, is probably onomatopoetic, and to be 
similarly explained. I do not know the etymology of the Latin word 
mando ”, 

F. H. Caampneys. 


FREE-WILL : A REJOINDER TO DR. WARD. 


I. My article, Dr. Ward on Free-will, in April last, Mrsp XVIII, has 
elicited an elaborate reply from Dr. Ward in the Dublin Review for October ; 
in which, as might be expected, he does three things, controverts my 
objections, re-states his own theory, and criticises what he supposes to be 
mine. My answer must necessarily be brief. The plan of Minp does not 
admit the voluminous repetitions which are apparently but so many 
“congenial efforts” to the Scholastic periodical, and serve, for aught we 
know, like mesmeric passes to deepen the “dogmatic slumber” of the 
regular patients. 

This being so, since I cannot go through his reply in all its detail, I 
must have recourse to selecting the most fundamental points, trusting that 
my replies on these will be sufficiently conclusive to show by implication 
the untenability of his positions as to the rest. I begin with the general 
remark that, whereas Dr. Ward frequently taxes me, wrongly as I think, 
with misconception of his meaning, he very frequently and palpably mis- 
conceives mine. There is one page in particular, near the beginning of his 
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article, where he comes to what he calls “the critical issue” between us, 

. 274, which is full of misconceptions. I am there represented as saying 
in effect, that the “spontaneous impulse ” is the outcome of the entire cir- 
cumstances external and internal of the moment. But I never say this or 
anything like it ; I do not admit the analysis into “spontaneous impulse ” 
and “ anti-impulsive effort” at all. I e at some length (Mryp XVII, 
pp. 234-235) that it is an arbitrary a unfounded assumption. But to 
this argument Dr. Ward has given not a single word of reply. It is not I, 
then, who identify the “spontaneous impulse” with the total of cireum- 
stances, as Dr. Ward represents me. I hold indeed that the act of choice 
is the outcome of that total, but I include in the total, not indeed Dr. 
Ward’s “spontaneous impulse” and “ anti-impulsive effort,” but the facts 
which he distributes, and not I, under those two heads. He groundlessly 
supposes that I identify what he calls the “spontaneous impulse” with the 
total circumstances, external and internal, of the agent at the moment of 
choice ; whereas my total of circumstances includes the motives or reasons 
for what he calls “ anti-impulsive effort” as well. If he will look again at 
those three passages of my article which he refers to at p. 274, he will see 
that there is not a word about “spontaneous impulse” in them. Conse- 
quently the contradiction in terms, with which he endeavours to saddle me 
at 4 282, does not attach to my argument. I shall presently show that it 
really attaches to his own theory. 

Secondly, I will take his re ea to my examination of two of his instances, 
the tooth-brushing case, and the Christian military officer case, at pp. 283 
and 284, His reply is founded on a similar mistake to that just signalised, 
and consists in asserting that my version of those cases omits the “ anti- 
impulsive effort,” on which he relied for disproving determinism, de- 
scribes them as cases of merely “congenial effort,” and represents them 
falsely in consequence as compatible with determinism. “ We alleged 
phenomenon A as disproving Determinism ; and Mr. Hodgson replies that 
phenomenon B does not disprove Determinism ” (p. 283). But my argu- 
ment really is, that the facts of these cases are explicable without recourse 
to the arbitrary distinction between “spontaneous impulse” and “ anti= 
impulsive effort”. I showed (Minp XVIIL., pp. 235-6) that the motives of 
so-called spontaneous impulse and the motives of so-called anti-impulsive 
effort are alike in the point which ts relevant to the nature of their 
connexion with the act of choice, however much they may differ in 
other respects ; that they are alike in being determinants of choice. I 
deny that the motives and the actions induced by them can be put into 
two antagonistic classes for the purpose of explaining the process of volition ; 
but I do not deny the existence of the motives and actions in question. 
This Dr. Ward calls omitting the fact of “anti-impulsive effort,” and 
inserting only the fact of “spontaneous impulse” and “ congenial effort ” 
founded on it. He tacks, to use a parliamentary phrase, his distribution of 
the facts to the facts themselves ; so that, with him, to deny the distribution 
is to deny the facts. And thus he represents me here and elsewhere (pp. 
274, 275, 294), as agreeing with him as to the distribution of the facts, and 
differing as to the fact of their occurrence. The truth is the very reverse. 
I agree with him entirely as to the facts alone, and as to the possibility of 
their occurrence ; I differ as to their distribution and interpretation. 

Dr. Ward well knows that his distribution of the facts under these two 
heads, and not the occurrence of the facts alone apart from that distribution, 
is the crucial and critical point for his theory. Hence his extreme anxiety 
to have it admitted, that his opponents agree with him on the question of 
distribution, and differ on the question of fact. Hence also his anxiety to 
show that the distribution is an ultimate and immediate fact of conscious- 
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ness. He alleges that its truth is obvious to all intelligent persons who are 
not puzzle-headed (p. 277). Also that it is immediately and “ clamorously ” 
testified by consciousness, along with the “ Ego” itself, which makes the 
anti-impulsive effort (pp. 292, 293). The “Ego,” and its making anti- 
impulsive effort, and the character of that effort as “anti-impulsive,” are 
in Dr. Ward’s eyes three facts in one, given immediately and indivisibly in 
consciousness ; just as in old times the sight of the sunrise was thought to 
testify immediately to the fact that the sun moved and not the earth. Now 
I shall not repeat my argument on these points. I shall content myself 
with turning the tables on Dr. Ward, with respect to that contradiction 
with which he endeavours to saddle me. 

Let it be granted argumenti gratid that I have an immediate conscious- 
ness that J exist, that J exert anti-impulsive effort, that the effort 7s anti- 
impulsive. Now I say, if I have such a power, surely it lies in my nature 
to have it. How can I have a power of resisting impulse without that 
power belonging to me, founded either in my nature alone or in my nature 
under its actual circumstances? Yet Dr. Ward expressly maintains that 
the power of anti-impulsive effort is independent of my nature (p. 270), and 
independent of my mental constitution as well as external circumstances 
(p. 299). I quote these passages for the sake of definiteness ; but that this 
is his position is clear from every line of the article. Dr. Ward maintains 
fhat we have a power which is independent of our nature. What can he 
mean? What is an “ Ego” which is independent of its own nature ? 

But the contradiction just signalised is not merely to be drawn by con- 
struction from Dr. Ward’s supposed intuition of the Ego. It is apparent 
from his own statement of the case against determinism, in which (p. 281) 
he himself does what he charges me with doing, namely, identifies the act 
to which the agent is disposed by the entire circumstances external and . 
internal, at the moment of choice, with the act which is in accordance with 
his “spontaneous impulse”. He then alleges that the agent sometimes 
performs a different act from this ; and that thereby determinism is dis- 

roved. “If, then, I act at any moment otherwise than according to such 
impulse—I act in some way different from that to which my entire cireum- 
stances of the moment dispose me” (p. 281). I therefore retort upon Dr. 
Ward the very words which he seeks to apply to me: “If you mean any- 
thing, it must be, (1) that my whole assemblage of existent circumstances 
(external and internal), by their combined influence, dispose me to one 
stable, definite course ; and (2) that at the same moment they do not, by 
their combined influence, dispose me to that course, but to some other. A 
contradiction in terms” (p. 282). 

I am disposed to agree heartily with Dr. Ward when he says, at the be- 
ginning of this same paragraph (p. 282), “It is a contradiction in terms to 
say that my entire circumstances of the moment can possibly dispose me to 
anti-impulsive effort.” For the entire circumstances of the moment include 
the agent himself and all his powers. If they cannot dispose to “ anti- 
impulsive effort,” then “ anti-impulsive effort ” is a vain imagination, which 
is Just my opinion. 

But still further, the “ anti-impulsive effort,” according to Dr. Ward, is 
induced by reasons or motives of three distinct kinds, (1) virtue or duty to 
God, (2) permanent self-interest in this world, (3) permanent self-interest 
in another world (pp. 285, 287). Now it is only as part either of the agent’s 
nature, or of his internal or external circumstances, that these or any other 
reasons can induce or justify his action, or stand in any relation to it. 
Whatever may be meant by anti-impulsive effort, then, it is clear that it 
cannot be independent of the agent’s nature and circumstances, of what is 
otherwise described as his entire circumstances external and internal. 
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But the character of the anti-impulsive effort is a point on which Dr. 
Ward specially charges me with having entirely failed to apprehend his 
meaning. He says, “On many various occasions—such is our contention— 
it is matter of direct and unmistakable observation, that this or that act is 
an act of anti-impulsive and not of congenial effort. He[Mr. Hodgson] 
argues, as though we accounted this quality of the act to be a mere matter 
of inference ; and he contends that our inference is not conclusively estab- 
lished ” (p. 285). Nothing can be a greater misconception than this charge 
of misconception on me. I really argue, not as Dr. Ward represents, but 
as though he accownted it matter of experience and refused to account it 
matter of inference ; and then proceed to argue that he is wrong in doing 
so. These are my words: “ Dr. Ward claims to have an immediate know- 
ledge of the agent, or soul, per se, in cases of conscious anti-impulsive effort, 
and claims it as an essential part of the facts of which anti-impulsive effort 
consists. But the existence of this knowledge requires proof, &c.” (MIND 
XVIIL., pp. 232-3). And referring to this afterwards, “ Dr. Ward’s reply 
must be, as shown above, that we have an immediate intuition of the soul 
per se, in the very moment of conflict. And to this I now make the further 
reply, &c.” (ibid., p. 240). How then can Dr. Ward say, that I argue “as 
though we accounted” this quality of the act a mere matter of inference ? 

Dr. Ward’s article offers many other tempting openings for reply, but I 
confine myself to the strictly necessary. more objection only I will 
advert to, an incidental one, quoted by him from a critic in the Spectator, 
@ propos of his instance of the Christian military officer. ‘ How in the 
world,” says the critic, “can a desire derive strength from its fixity? We 
can barely imagine a desire deriving fixity from its strength, but certainly 
not strength from its fixity. Let a desire be ever so permanent, yet if it be 
but faint it will be overcome by a stronger desire.” The officer in Dr. 
Ward’s instance had “a firm resolve, by God’s grace, to comport himself 
Christianly”. And I argued that this “resolve” involved a desire (say to 
live according to the Divine law) which derived its gui. from its fixity 
in his mind. I think it is not difficult to see how it would help to combat 
the vivid desire of revenge. It would poison its sweetness by constantly 
suggesting its incompatibility with | po of mind, so that, as often as the 
idea of revenge occurred, there would arise amari aliquid with it. And it 
would also call up by association a host of habitual ideas, all antagonistic 
to the indulgence. It is true that we must consider the relative strength of 
desires as they are at given moments, and in the present case at any moment 
when the desire of revenge may be supposed to rise into consciousness in 
conflict with the resolve to obey the Christian law. But it is not requisite 
to suppose the resolve victorious at all such moments ; it is enough for Dr. 
Ward’s purpose if it is victorious at any one of them. And my argument 
is that, when it is victorious, its strength is owing in great measure to its 
being based upon fixed or habitual desires, or ideas including desires ; which 
wes, 8 hold good notwithstanding that the resolve itself may (as Dr. Ward 
now urges, p. - have been adopted immediately before. The Spectator’s 
argument seems also to imply, that the vividness of desires is the only ele- 
ment to be considered in trying to estimate the relative quantities of pleasure 
which they may be supposed to contain. But the recollection that a plea- 
sure is a deliberatel st and approved one, which is to be reckoned to 


its “ fixity,” is surely a distinct and additional element of pleasure in it. 
II. I turn now to another branch of the subject. Dr. Ward concludes 
his article with some criticisms on what he supposes to be my theory of 
free-will. But he has naturally a very imperfect idea of what my theory 
is. He classifies me roundly and without qualification (p. 298) as a Hedon- 
istic Determinist, which I think any one who had weighed the Chapter 
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entitled “The Logic of Ethic” in my Theory of Practice, Vol. II., ch. ii., and 
especially § 83, would hesitate to do. Even such indications as my article 
in Mryp afforded he does not appear to have made much use of. Judging 
from the words which he puts into my mouth at p. 300, he thinks that I 
may be compelled to content myself with a merely nominal and illusive 
freedom, a sense of freedom without the reality of it; that the reality of it 
is incompatible with my form of determinism. He has paid no attention 
to the words in which I distinguish his view of freedom from my own, 
where I say that I do not, as he does, “oppose liberty antithetically to 
necessity” (Minp XVIII., p. 228). The meaning of this must now be 
briefly drawn out. 

I decline to oppose liberty antithetically to necessity, because they are 
things peg oo to two different orders of ideas. Necessity belongs to the 
logical, and liberty to the causative or in better phrase the efficient order. 
Necessity when said of things or events means a certain character attaching 
to them, namely, that of uniformity or inviolability in their arrangement, 
in their sequences and co-existences, and is opposed not to liberty but to 
contingency. The order of efficiency, or (as we may also call it) causation or 
conditioning, is the actual realising of this order. If we speak of necessity 
as being found in this order, we have or ought to have a quite ditferent idea 
in our minds from that of uniformity, mf the idea of compulsion. The 
term necessity is an ambiguous one. i to the logical order of things 
it means uniformity, applied to the efficient order of things it means com- 
pulsion. Freedom also is similarly ambiguous. It is opposed to necessity 
in both its senses. Opposed to necessity in its sense of uniformity, it means 
contingency, hap-hazard, lawlessness. Opposed to necessity in its sense of 
compulsion, it has no synonym but itself. The true and proper meaning of 
freedom is freedom as opposed to compulsion. And the true and proper 
meaning of necessity is necessity as opposed to contingency. Thus, freedom 
being opposed to compulsion, and necessity to contingency, there is no 
antithetical opposition between freedom and necessity. 

This distinction between the two orders, the logical and the efficient, 
with the distribution of necessity to the former and freedom to the latter, 
is an indispensable preliminary to comprehending the free-will controversy. 
Determinism is a doctrine based upon the logical order and applied to the 
efficient. Determinism maintains the uniformity of nature, necessity as 
opposed to contingency, but says nothing whatever about compulsion or 
non-compulsion of agents in the efficient order. A determinist is perfectly 
at liberty to maintain the freedom of the will. No logical objection can be 
made to him merely on the score of his determinism. The question of 
freedom has nothing to do either with necessity in the sense of uniformity, 
or with its opposite, contingency ; it is a question of compulsion or non- 
compulsion ; and for my part I cannot avoid attributing freedom to every 
existing thing, in such a way as to be a co-element with compulsion in the 
actions that take place between the thing and its environment. But I hope 
to have an opportunity before long, in another connexion, of returning to 
this more abstruse part of the free-will question. 

Now I venture to repeat, in spite of Dr. Ward’s “emphatic” denial 
(p. 299), that the meaning I attach to the term free-will is the meaning 
attached to it by mankind at large. By freedom, whether of the will or 
anything else, men at large mean freedom from compulsion. What know 
they or care they about uniformity of nature, or predestination, or reign of 
law? They feel their freedom : no fact can be more certain to them ; they 
have an immediate sense of it. And note what this implies ; it implies that 
freedom is to them a fact and not a t . If freedom as opposed to neces- 
sity was what they immediately felt, and meant by the term freedom, they 
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would have an immediate sense of a theory. Freedom from compulsion can - 


be immediately felt ; but freedom as opposed to necessity must first be 
thought. Observe too, how inevitably the language we use in describing 
human choice and action wg ae the universal presence of law, as where in 
the Prayer-Book freedom is identified with the service of God, “whose ser- 
vice is perfect freedom”. Observe too, how frequently compulsion is implied 
when we speak of the absence of freedom, as when we say that a man is 
the slave of his ions. Freedom from one law involves subjection to 
another law, so that we are never free from law, but often from compulsion. 
It is when people begin to theorise that they begin to substitute a free- 
dom which must first be thought for a freedom which is immediately felt. 
They vainly imagine that the freedom which must first be thought is the 
only real freedom, and that the felt freedom is delusive. The task which 
they ought to propose to themselves, on the other hand, is also to think the 
felt freedom ; to explain it without substituting a thought freedom for it. 
Nothing is easier, nothing is more common, and few things are more per- 
nicious, than to explain a thought which you have first introduced, and 
call it explaining a fact. 
People then get puzzled, when they begin to theorise, with the double 
senses of necessity and freedom. I feel I have the power of choice between 
A and B, they say, and yet how is it that from all eternity it has been 
decided which I shall choose ; has been decided before I was born, conse- 
quently not by me but for me? The distinction of the two orders is the 
only key to this difficulty. In the foregoing sentence, having the power of 
chore, being decided by me, and decided for me, are ideas belonging to the 
efficient order. Decided from all eternity is an idea belonging to the logical 
order. It says nothing about either by me or for me. It means that the 
Omniscient Sasa whether J shall choose A or B, It is not decided effi- 
ciently until I actually make the choice. Until that moment the conditions, 
antecedent and co-existent, are not in combination. The efficiency is in 
me, the knowledge in him. But whether that efficiency-is compulsory on 
me or not,—of this nothing whatever is said by the words decided from all 
_ eternity. It depends on how the me is defined, what is included in it, and 
what are its relations to its environment. 

Thus it is that the ordinary man gets into confusion on the subject of 
free-will, the moment he begins to theorise about it, and for no other reason 
than for want of distinguishing between, the two orders to which freedom 
and necessity respectively belong. This is the same confusion in which Dr. 
Ward is entangled ; and so oe that sometimes he seems to hold a 
perfectly causeless freedom or liberty of indifference, at other times, as I 
remarked in my former article, he speaks the language of determinism, par- 
ticularly when he emphasises the reasonableness of anti-impulsive action. 
For the confusion is one which it is hopeless to remedy by the Scholastic 
means, by mepres a soul-entity endowed with a power of free action, an 
agent invented ad hoc. The difficulty is not where to find a free agent, but 
to show what free action is, and how it is possible. What is free action, we 
ask ; and are told it is the action of > hae expressly endowed with a 
power of acting freely. Singular infatuation ! 

It harmonises with this view of the matter, to find Dr. Ward puttin 
forward as a statement which on my principles I must reject, that “when 
successfully resist nty will’s spontaneous impulse, I pa so by my own 
intrinsic strength and personal exertion” (p. 290). Substituting the words 
strong lower desire for spontaneous impulse, in order that Dr. Ward may not 
again suppose me to grant the correctness of his nomenclature,—so far from 
seeing anything in this to reject, I see nothing but what I earnestly main- 
tain. The question is not whether this is done by the agent or not, but 
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what the analysis of his doing so is. The analysis of the resistance not the 

fact of it determines whether Dr. Ward’s view of freedom or mine is true. . 
And I remember a similar use made of the expression “a dead heave,” I 

think by the same critic in the Spectator from whom Dr. Ward quoted the 

objection noticed above; as if the fact of a “dead heave” being made 

against some powerful temptation proved of itself the truth of Dr. Ward’s 

analysis of it. Granted the “dead heave” is made and that we make it,— 

what is the we, and how do we make it?) When will empiricists see that 

the really important questions in philosophy are analytical ones ? 

Dr. Ward imagines that I stand quite alone among determinists in my 
use of the word freedom (p. 299), and almost alone among contemporary 
determinists in writing as a Theist (p. 298). Also that, as to a moral 

overnment of the world and similar questions, “very few non-Calvinistic 
eterminists will be found” on my side (p. 300). He seems to have diffi- 
culty in realising that Scholastic empiricism has opponents who stand on 
ound very different from materialistic empiricism, or that the Scholastic 
ors of free-will can possibly be rejected, unless by those who deny 
free-will itself. As to my own isolation, I rejoice to think that he is en- 
tirely mistaken. Leibniz who, so far as I know, was the first to propound 
the doctrine of Determinism, strictly so-called, certainly held free-will as 
part and parcel of it, and precisely in the sense that Ido. He based deter- 
minism on the principle of “ Ratio Sufficiens,” and opposed it to the oppo- 
site errors of the liberty of indifference on one side, and compulsion on the 
other. Dr. Ward must certainly have read his De Libertate. It occupies 
less than a page in Erdmann’s edition, p. 669.“ Libertas indifferentiz est 
impossibilis, Adeo ut ne in Deum quidem cadat, nam determinatus ille est 
ad optimum efficiendum, et creatura semper ex rationibus internis externis- 
ue determinatur.” And again: “Deus cum sit perfectissimus adeoque 
liberrimus, determinatur ex se solo. Nos vero, quo magis cum ratione 
agimus eo magis ex nostre nature perfectionibus determinamur, hoc est 
liberi sumus.” 

My theory is identical with that of Leibniz both in its practical outcome, 
the conception of liberty, and in the essentials of its logical basis. But I 
introduce a further distinction, for the sake as I hope of greater clearness, 
that of the logical and efficient orders. And what I mean by the logical 
order, in this place, is that list of final modal categories, arrived at in my 
Philosophy of Reflection, Vol. I., P: 421, The Actual, The Conditionally- 
necessary, and The Necessary; which are the specially philosophical cate- 
— to which every thing that exists must ultimately be referred. 

eibniz’s necessity and contingency belong to this order; his liberty, 
spontaneity, and compulsion, belong to the efficient order. The contin- 
gency of which Leibniz speaks is purely logical not real; he denies real 
contingency altogether, calling it the indifferens. He has no real indeter- 
mination. Buta real indetermination is indispensable as the basis of that 
kind of liberty which Dr. Ward maintains, and which I cannot in any way 
distinguish from what Leibniz calls liberty of indifference. 

The first strictly determinist theory, therefore, was a free-will theory, a 
free-will and not a compulsory determinism. Leibniz held both the uni- 
formity of the course of nature, under the name of the principle of Ratio . 
Sufficiens, and also the doctrine of free-will. This also is how he was 
understood by one of his most illustrious disciples, Moses Mendelssohn, of 
whose words I will avail myself to express what I have yet to say on the 
subject, by quoting two short passages which put this whole question in’ 
the clearest light : 

“ Predestination appears to some incompatible with self-determination, - 
as if no freely-choosing being could act according to his good pleasure if it . 
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were decided beforehand that he will act in this particular way and no 
other. But as I see the matter, this is a dull thought, a plain absurdity. 
Predestination is perfectly compatible with self-determination ; it in no 
wise hinders the action of the chooser, because the activity of choice has its 
ground in the idea of the p dend and in nothing else ; because pre- 
destination is not the cause of the willing, and changes nothing therein, but 
merely agrees with it. True, nothing takes place in the will which is not 
decided in the predestination ; but the idea and value of the purposed end, 
and not the predestination, are the ground of the will; these alone give the 
——— to agg or displeasure, to desire or aversion.” (Ueber die 
Seele, in Stimmtl. Werke, Wien, 1838, p. 362.) 

The second passage is from a Dialogue, in which one of the persons asks, 
speaking of Spinoza, “ But what could have led him to deny freedom to the 
Deity ?” To which the other, who represents Mendelssohn, replies : 

“Tnnocently here if anywhere he fell into error. He regarded the 
indifferentia cequilibrii as the only real freedom, an error which he shares 
with innumerable orthodox gre swe But he had the acumen to per- 
ceive, that the choice of an intelligent being is always determined by 
motives ; regarding that indifference therefore as impossible, he denied 
freedom to all intelligent beings. Leibniz has happily exploded this error, 
and irrefragably proved that true freedom consists in choice of the best ; 
and that, while motives determine the will and exclude hap-hazard, they 
can never set up a necessity. But only think of human perversity! That 
Leibniz should have passed well nigh for a Spinozist, for developing this 
idea!” (Gespriiche, in Werke, as above, p. 487.) 

It is plain, then, to send one parting shot into Dr. Ward’s ample target, 
that no Leibnizian or Free-will determinist can ibly use the langu 
which Dr. Ward, by a palpable (though I need hardly sa haw sth: a 
misrepresentation, puts into the mouth of his kind-hearted sophist, who is 
made to say (p. 302), in consoling a friend writhing under the torture of a 
just remorse, that his self-indulgent conduct was infallibly and inevitably 
determined for him, by his circumstances external and internal. No! By 
him as well as for him must be his language. And according to the propor- 
tion which the by bears to the for (other things bei g equal) will be the 
keenness and pressure of his remorse. No man can plead, because no man 
can feel, that he and his nature are two. 


SHapwortH H. 


ON THE DEFINITION OF INSTINCTIVE ACTION. 


One of the questions in Psychology set at the last Second B.A. 
Examination of the London University was the following : “ Give the 
popular meanings of the term Instinctive Action, and assign it a pre- 
~ cise scientific connota‘ion ”. I was much struck in reading nearly two 
hundred answers to this question by the want of any common conception 
of what is included under the term. Thus some answers identified it 
with reflex action, others with habitual action, others again with the 
apparently unmotived ‘instincts’ of the lower animals, Some said 
the differentia was the absence of conscious volition, others that it lay 
rather in the peculiar origin of the actions as antecedent to individual 
experience. Those who know most about the present condition of 
psychology are aware that one of its pressing wants is a set of 
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well-understood clearly defined terms. It may not be amiss then to 
try to render the meaning of this term more precise. 

I would submit that there are good reasons for taking the term 
instinctive to refer to the origin or history rather than to the present 
nature of the action. The absence of conscious purpose is not a mark 
of instinctive origin, but this last 7s a mark of the former characteristic, 
and must therefore be viewed as the more fundamental. Where we 
desire to express the nature of an action as devoid of clear conscious 
purpose, the expression automatic suffices. At the same time it is 
plainly necessary to mark off actions known as instinctive from reflex 
actions which have a similar origin, since the former differ from the 
latter in the important respect of being accompanied by consciousness, 
though not conscious purpose. Reflex and Instinctive movements 
would thus form two species of the genus Primitive or Inherited 
actions. This distinction, I may observe, is in no way opposed to Mr. 
Spencer’s interesting mode of connecting instinctive with reflex actions, 
since it makes no assumptions respecting the ultimate origin of these 
actions. 

Having now circumscribed our subject-matter and determined the 
point of view for observing it, let us proceed with our tentative defini- 
tion. What marks off instinctive action is priority to (individual) ex- 
perience and acquisition. We may thus define it after the manner of 
Prof. Bain as ‘ untaught ability’. But a moment’s consideration will 
show us that what is meant by instinct contains more than a substitute 
for acquired knowledge how to do a thing: it includes as well an 
equivalent for a purpose or volition to do something based on a memory 
of past satisfactions. Just as the term habit means both absence of 
conscious purpose and absence of conscious cognition of means, so the 
term instinct points to both factors. In other words, instinctive action 
is antecedent to individual experience in a double sense: it is not 
only an unlearnt action, but an unmotived one. I should therefore 
include in the definition the fact of the action being not purposive, 
though imitating such a voluntary action in being beneficial to the 
agent. From the point of view of the evolutionist both these aspects 
of instinct might be connected by means of a biological principle, 
such as that an organ which has performed a certain kind of function 
retains a disposition to go on working in that particular way. 

Our definition would include the familiar animal instincts and also 
certain human actions or germs of action. Thus the impulse to move 
the lower limbs alternately (which one can observe in a child of two 
months by letting it gently touch one’s lap with one foot) is the in- 
stinctive element in walking. On the other hand, spontaneous random 
actions, supposing such to exist, would, in opposition to Prof. Bain’s view, 
be excluded from instinctive actions, and this not because they are spon- 
tuneous—for I have intentionally left open the question whether instine- 
tive actions properly so called require an external stimulus or may not 
in some cases be wholly due to the force of an internal impulse work- 
ing strongly at the moment—but because they are random. So far as a 
movement is the mere overflow of stored-up nervous energy, and has 
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no definite quasi-purposive character, it is best regarded as a mechanical 
result of present conditions merely. It is only when the apparently 
spontaneous movement manifestly takes the direction of some organised 
disposition that it betrays the instinctive character. Thus it is quite 
easy to distinguish, in the movements of the arms of a child of two 
months old, vague spasmodic movements ‘ knowing no law,’ and others 
which approximate to the direction of one of the most deeply organised 
varieties of muscular action, namely, the raising of the hand to the 
mouth. I should call the latter, in so far as they are independent of 
individual experience, instinctive, but not the former. Of course, it is 
not easy to draw the line between certain kinds of instinctive and 
random movements, especially as it may be contended that the latter 
must in every case correspond to some of the habitual actions of the 
race. Yet I think that the distinction is worth preserving. 

_I may just add that instinctive actions need not show themselves 
at the very beginning of life. To adopt a distinction of German 
physiologists we may speak of them as inherited, though not neces- 
sarily innate. 

With respect to feeling and its expression and to intellectual actions 
(perceptions, &c.), the term instinctive if retained should, I think, 
similarly point to origin and not to present nature. 
JAMES SULLY. 


THE DOCTRINE OF MIND-STUFF. 


‘Mr. F. W. Frankland (now of the Registrar-General’s Office, 
Wellington, New Zealand) has recently read before the Wellington 
Philosophical Society a paper “On the Doctrine of Mind-stuff,” in 
which, besides claiming that it was arrived at by himself and other 
persons as far back as 1870 independently of the late Professor Clifford, 
and giving a short exposition of it in accordance with part of Clifford’s 
article in Minp IX., “On the Nature of Things-in-themselves,” he thus 
atiempts to carry out the doctrine farther :— 


“In what relation does the doctrine of Omnisentiency or Mind-Stuff 
stand to the various theories which have been propounded for explaining, 
on the principles of rational mechanics, the phenomena of the physical 
universe? In what relation does it stand to the theories of atoms, ether, 
ultramundane corpuscles, ring-vortices, and the like? Now, in the first 
place, it does not either exclude or supersede them. There is nothing in 
the doctrine of Mind-Stuff incompatible with any of these mechanical 
theories. The theories in question are one and all of them statements of 
quantitative relations among possibilities of feeling, and are not in any wa 
concerned with the noumenal realities on which these possibilities depend. 
The universe of matter is a complex of possibilities of feeling, and these 
possibilities are found to stand in certain quantitative relations to one 
another. These relations are of two orders,—relations of sequence and 
relations of co-existence. The former are believed to depend, without 
exception, on causal relations—relations spoken of as the laws of nature ;— 
the latter are space-relations, and may j described as facts of structure. 
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All the mechanical theories I have alluded to, therefore, and indeed all 
mechanical theories that can be framed, are affirmations either of mechanical 
laws or facts of structure, or both. Setting out from the relations of 
sequence and facts of structure which we observe to exist among the possi- 
bilities of sensation which constitute the material world, the physical 
investigator does one of two things. He either infers, by a complete induc- 
tion, the existence of such and such causal relations, and then deduces 
facts of structure which are not capable of being observed ; or, he assumes 
the existence of certain facts of structure, and perhaps also of certain 
causal relations, and shows that by known causal relations these will lead 
to the observed facts of structure. In the former case, his process is one 
of scientific demonstration, in the latter he constructs a scientific hypo- 
thesis. To the former category belongs the reasoning by which we infer 
that matter consists of molecules (in other words, that its structure is dis- 
continuous), and that there is arrether ; to the latter, belong such hypotheses 
as those of ring-vortices and ultra-mundane corpuscles, But now, observe, 
we are throughout dealing with quantitative cn ar among abstract pos- 
sibilities. The whole of mechanical science deals with such relations. It 
is in no way concerned with the inner qualitative nature of the real 
existences on which these possibilities depend. These real existences are 
aggregations of Mind-Stuff. Psychology is the only science which deals 
with them ; and even that deals only with the most complex of them. 
Therefore the Doctrine of Mind-Stuff can in no way supersede the neces- 
sity of, still less can it exclude, these mechanical explanations of the 
universe. 

“ But although the principles of rational mechanics, and the hypotheses 
by which, in conjunction with the former, it is sought to explain the 
observed phenomena and structure of the material world, are in no way in 
conflict with our doctrine, we shall presently see that they may come to 
have a very important bearing on the determination of the particular form 
which that doctrine ought to assume. For the doctrine asserts that the 
possibilities of sensation which constitute a material object, correspond to, 
and depend for their existence on, some reality outside us or ‘eject’ of 
which Mind-Stuff units are the elementary constituents. Hence every 
conception of mechanical science must denote what would be called in 
mathematics some function of Mind-Stuff. Matter, defined as that which 
has mass or inertia, must be a function of Mind-Stuff. Motion, force, and 
energy, must be functions of Mind-Stuff. The interesting question then 
suggests itself: What functions, severally, are mass, momentum, energy, 
&c., of the noumenal reality which we have designated Mind-Stuff? This 
pee has been touched upon in a profound ge of the late Professor 

lifford’s review of a work entitled The Unseen Universe. Professor 
Clifford there indicates that the answer to the question, if it can be 
answered, must depend on the knowledge we can gain respecting Mind- 
Stuff itself—knowledge which can only be acquired within the domain of 
psychology. Our feelings, he points out, have certain relations of contiguity 
or nextness in space, exemplified by contiguous elements of a visual image, 
and certain relations of sequence in time, exemplified by all feelings what- 
ever. ‘Out of these two relations the future theorist must build up the 
world as best he may. Two things may, perhaps, help him: there are 
several lines of mathematical thought which seem to indicate that distance 
and quantity may come to be expressed in terms of position, in the wide 
sense of an analysis situs, while the theory of the curvature of space hints 


at a possibility that matter and motion may be expressed in terms of 
extension only.’? 


1 “«] take this to mean, that if we admit as a possibility that the properties of 
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“ Now it is my ambition to follow out the line of thought here indicated. 
It would be impossible to do so fully within the limits of a single paper, 
but a beginning may be made. In the first place I desire to supply what I 
conceive to be a serious omission in Professor Clifford’s enumeration of the 
data respecting Mind-Stuff which the ‘future theorist’ has at his disposal. 
Feelings not only have relations of contiguity or nextness in space, and of 
sequence in time, but they also have two other —e aspects of very 
great importance, namely degrees of intensity and differences of volume. We 
are conscious that sensations differ in intensity ; thus an acute pain is felt 
to be a more intense sensation than a faint smell. Also, we are conscious 
that sensations of about equal intensity differ in something we call volume 
or massiveness: thus a sensation of general weariness, though perhaps felt to 
he of about equal intensity with a particular ache, is —" (apart 
from its qualitative difference) as ing greater mass or volume. Lastly, 
we know that there exist seal relations among our feelings. Thus the 
group ot ideas} characterised as the realisation of a danger is followed by 
the emotion of terror, and the constancy of the sequence indicates that we 
have here to deal with a causal relation. Hence the data we ss are 
these :—a complex of feelings perpetually undergoing transformations, 
causal relations between successive feelings, relations of contiguity or next- 
ness among a few of the synchronous ones (though this appears to be an 
exceptional phase of psychic structure, only to be found, as far as I am 
aware, among simultaneous visual impressions which co-exist in a space or 
manifoldness of two dimensions), qualitative resemblances and differences, 
variations in intensity, and variations in volume or mass. These are the 
materials from which we must construct our conception, save as to certain 

ts necessarily a very dim one, of the noumenal world. And these are 
the materials which we must connect, in the best way we ean, with the 
elementary factors of our conception of the world of phenomena. We must 
endeavour to establish a correspondence between feelings, their causal and 
topical relations, their intensities and volumes, on the one hand, and the 
dynamical conceptions of mass, momentum, force, energy, &., on the other. 
Now, as a preliminary to the working out of this correspondence it will 
perhaps be advisable to take a brief survey of the ultimate dynamical con- 
ceptions, and of their relations to one another. 

“Our first step will show us how thoroughly interdependent all these 
conceptions are. Matter can only be defined as that which possesses inertia 
—as that which requires a force proportional to its amount (designated its 
mass) to effect a given change in its motion (either a change in velocity, or a 
change in direction, or both) in a given time. Force, again, can only be 
defined as that which causes a change in the velocity or direction of the 


space woe | show a sensible divergence from the Euclidean standard, if we consider 
very small parts of it—we get at a way of defining matter in terms of the space 
which it occupies. An ultimate atom of matter (perhaps infinitesimal as com- 
pared with the chemical atom) would on that view be merely an infinitesimal 
crumple in space. All physical science would then be reduced to transcendental 
geometry, and space-elements would be the analogues of Mind-Stuff units. 

**The former parts of Professor Clifford’s suggestion ean only mean, as far as I 
can see, that space may be not only not homogeneons in ultimate structure, but 
not even infinitely divisible. It may consist of indivisible units. In that case 
there would be such a thing as absolute magnitude, and measuring would be 
reduced to counting. The space-unit would then be the analogue of the Mind- 
Stuff unit.” 

1“ An idea is merely a combination of derivative feelings which are severally 
faint copies of more vivid primary feelings. In the present case there is included 
‘also an unique element d belief alluded to in an earlier portion of this paper.” 
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motion of matter, It is tacitly assumed, though not often expressed, that 
the only thing which can cause such a change in velocity or direction is the 
co-existence of other matter. This amounts to saying that force is a rela- 
tion of co-existence between different portions of matter. But every relation 
of co-existence in the material or phenomenal world is a relation of mutual 
ition in space. Hence force is a relation of mutual position between 
ifferent portions of matter. Motion, in the kinetic, or dynamical, as 
opposed to the merely kinematical sense, is a change in the position of 
matter, and is completely determined when the mass of the moving body 
and the kinematical conditions of the case are given. The notion of energy 
does not require the introduction of any fundamentally new conception. 
Hence the phenomenal world is accurately described if we speak of it as a 
complex of motions, varying in infinite ways as regards mass on the one 
and velocity and the other kinematical ie on the other, tending 
severally to constancy in all these respects, but having a mutual action on 
one another, determined by their relations of co-existence, and, therefore, 
undergoing Las igaaig transformations. Now mark the parallelism. The 
noumenal world, we have seen, may be described as a complex of feeling- 
elements, or Mind-Stuff units, having, just as motion has, extension in Time, 
varying in infinite ways as regards volume, intensity, and quality or timbre, 
having a mutual action on one another, determined by their mutual rela- 
tions of co-existence, and undergoing perpetual transformations. Is this 
rallelism something more than a parallelism? Without attempting to 
justify it in this paper, I would hazard the conjecture that motion 7s Mind- 
Stuff, that volume of feeling is mass, and intensity of feeling velocity. 
Professor Clifford seems to have believed that motion and Mind-Stuff were 
identical, and indeed to have held the belief in a much more dogmatic 
form than I should be inclined to do ; but the other two identifications 
are, as far as 1 am aware, quite new. The degree of light which cerebral 
physiology may be capable of throwing on the question must be estimated 
y abler minds than my own: but one implication of my hypothesis has 
struck me as favourable to it. If matter in MOTION be Mind-Stuff, it follows 
that if matter were ever at absolute rest, it would no longer correspond to 
any noumenal existence. It would become a pure abstraction—one term of 
a product, the other term of which was zero. Does not this appear in har- 
mony with the hypothesis of Sir Wm. Thomson, which makes Ait the atoms 
of ordinary matter, and all the particles of which the ether is composed, to 
consist of a rotational motion in an incompressible frictionless fluid? The 
stoppage of the vortex-motion would be the obliteration of both atoms and 
ether—the annihilation of the sensible universe. The perfect fluid at rest 
would be, on my view, a mere nullity. No noumenal existence would 
correspond to it, and it would, in fact, merely represent the potentiality of 
massiveness among feelings. 

“ Two other identifications will at once suggest themselves, and may be 
relied on with greater confidence than any of the three preceding ones: 
First, the causal relations among elements of feeling will have their coun- 
terparts in the causal relations among motions of matter, 2.¢., they will have 
their counterparts in the dynamical laws of the universe. And secondly, 
the relations of synchronism among elements of feeling will have their 
counterparts in the relations of synchronism among the motions of matter, 
t.e., they will have their counterparts in the space-relations of the universe. 
Certain ges in Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Psychology seem to 
indicate that he entertains a similar belief. 

“ And now, one more thing follows. The nexus of causation which 
obtains among the feeling-elements, or Mind-Stuff units, 7.2, among the 
elements of the noumenal world, must be at least as complex as the corre- 
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nding nexus which obtains among the motions of matter, 7.e., among the 
elements of the phenomenal world ; and it may be indefinitely more so. For 
the phenomenal world depends for its existence on the noumenal world, and 
is in fact only a particular aspect of the latter—that aspect, namely, which 
the noumenal world presents to its own most complex strands, the percipient 
beings that grow up in its bosom. Nor can the elements of the phenomenal 
world derive any complexity from the interaction of the noumenal elements 
which they ee with the complex structure of the percipients. For it 
is the especial triumph of the mechanical theory of the universe to have 
eliminated all these complexities, and referred the affections of the various 
senses to the same source. Thus the sensations of light and warmth we 
receive from a fire, are both referred to the radiant energy of the ether 
which intervenes between the fire and ourselves. Hence we may be certain 
that the nexus of causation in the noumenal world is at least as complex as 
the dynamical nexus of the phenomenal world. But it may be indefinitely 
more so. There may be many causal relations in the noumenal world which 
have no types in the phenomenal world, though we may be certain that 
every dynamical relation in the phenomenal has its anti-type in the noumenal 
world. The phenomenal world is a projection, so to speak, of the noumenal 
world on the plane of observation, and much complexity may be lost in the 
process of projection. In the same way the space-relations of the pheno- 
menal world must be paralleled by a nexus, at least equally complex, of 
synchronous relations in the noumenal world. But the complexity of the 
latter may: be greater by any amount than that of the former. There may 
be facts of structure in the noumenal world which have no representatives, 
so to speak, in the world of phenomena. It has always seemed to me pro- 
bable that this was the truth which Spinoza had in his mind when he said 
that extension was only one out of a perhaps infinite number of attributes 
possessed by the universal substance. The possibility in question shows 
that there is nothing in the doctrine of Mind-Stuff per se—Professor Clifford 
-to the contrary notwithstanding—to negative the belief either of the spirit- 
ualist or of the theologian. It may or may not be the tendency of physio- 
logical research to exclude the conceptions with which these two classes of 
thinkers are concerned, but this exclusion can certainly not be the result of 
an acceptance in its most general form of the doctrine here described. On 
the other hand, there is equally little in it to encourage or lend assistance 
to theological belief. The proposition that there is a dim quasi-sentiency 
pervading the world, is as far removed as possible from the proposition that 
there are intelligences unconnected with any brain, and this latter proposi- 
tion, which is the essence of all spiritualism and theology, can derive no 
support from the former. In regard to theology, then, the doctrine of 
Mind-Stuff is neutral. It may rather be described as monistic than as 
materialistic. It affirms that there is only one Existence—that which 
Herbert Spencer speaks of as the ‘Substance of Mind’—and that the sup- 
posed ain of matter and spirit is an illusion.” 


VII—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Cuaruron Bastian, M.A,, 
M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Pathological Anatomy and Clinical 
Medicine in University College, London. With 184 Illustrations. 
London: Kegan Paul, 1880. Pp. 708. 


Dr. Bastian has put into these seven hundred pages the results of 
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not a little independent thought and inquiry, besides reproducing in a 
convenient form a good part of what is generally known upon his 
subject. Apparently, he has not aimed at giving a complete account 
of the present state of research into “brain as an organ of mind”. 
Even on topics that specially occupy his attention, his information, wide 
and varied though it be, is apt to fall short of the reader’s natural 
expectation. For example, he discusses the question of the localisation 
of cerebral functions as it was left by Dr. Ferrier in 1877, and has 
nothing to say on the later investigations of Goltz, Munk and others. 
On the other hand, there is large reference to views propounded by 
himself more than ten years back, before the new era of experimental 
activity began. It would seem that he has been mainly concerned, 
during the whole interval, to note those particular advances in neuro- 
logical science that had a bearing on his own earlier views. These, we 
may take it, are now set forth in the present volume with full maturity 
of expression ; and our interest is to understand what are the special 
contributions to the knowledge of mind in relation to the brain or 
nervous system which so painstaking and enthusiastic a worker as Dr. 
Bastian professes to have made. 

The book has a certain disorderly appearance from the way in which 
neurological and psychological chapters are mixed up throughout, and 
the treatment, in detail, is not in fact as clear and orderly as it might 
be, especially in those more important chapters towards the close where 
the threads of the whole inquiry are drawn together. It is not 
very easy to make out what it is exactly that Dr. Bastian does think 
on several of the most vital points which he discusses there at no 
insufficient length ; but, as regards the book generally, there is a defi- 
nite plan running through it, as was indicated in the short notice that 
he furnished to Minp XIX., p. 434, though nowhere clearly in the 
treatise itself. The plan is, after some consideration of a nervous 
system and sense-organs generally (pp. 1-69), to describe them as they 
appear in the lower animals up to birds (pp. 70-137), and then, in the 
light of a general consideration of mind as it can, at bottom, be known 
only subjectively in man, to make the best suppositions possible as to’ 
the kind of mental life which the behaviour of those animals appears to 
warrant (pp. 138-253) ; next, to follow the same order of double treat- 
ment in the case of quadrupeds with more particular reference to 
quadrumana (pp. 254-331) ; and finally, in the latter half of the book, 
to carry it out in the case of man as far as Dr. Bastian thinks it can 
as yet be carried—or, at least, upon the particular lines in which he 
himself is most interested. 

Dr. Bastian does not tell us at the beginning, but long before he has 
done says plainly enough, what he means by Brain ayd Mind in calling 
one the organ of the other. His views on this point, which are some- 
what peculiar, claim special attention in these pages and will not be 
overlooked ; but it will be convenient first to note the main points of 
interest or importance which the exposition offers, on what may be 
called the common understanding—generally accepted by Dr. Bastian 
himself—of a relation subsisting between mind and the nervous 
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system. We may pass over the initial considerations as to the uses 


and origin of a nervous system: they are partly a reproduction of cur- — 


rent opinions (Mr. Spencer’s and others’), partly dependent on that 
theory of the origin of life with which the author’s name has become 
so much identified. Touching structure, he is disposed to regard the 
neuroglia as at all events in some cases entering into the circuit of 
nerve-currents, but he has no such view of its pervading importance as 
Lewes was inclined to form or as Dr. Edmund Montgomery has (in 
Minp XVIL.) definitely expressed, and he rather supposes that it is 
the ‘‘ matrix wherein and from which new nerve-fibres and new nerve- 
cells are evolved in animals, of whatsoever kind or degree of organisa- 
tion, during their advance in reflex, in instinctive or in intellectual 
acquirements”. A third introductory chapter deals with the use and 
nature of sense-organs, since these are so predominant in the nervous 
systems of the lower orders of animals first to be studied. Here, 
without referring to the manner and order of development of sense- 
organs as now traced by embryological inquiry, Dr. Bastian gives a 
view of the organs of special sense on the common supposition of their 
being evolved from the simple form of touch ; distinguishing besides a 
class of “visceral sensations,” of large account for the animal life, as 
well as the so-called muscular sense, though this last is here only 
mentioned in order to be reserved for treatment at the human stage." 
The outcome of the following chapters, in which, as before said, the 
author first makes a comparative survey of the structure of the nervous 
system in lower animals (from mollusks to birds) and then, in view of 
human self-consciousness, seeks to interpret the facts recorded of their 
external behaviour, is that mental life in such lower forms is mainly 
sensorial and grows more complex with the increased variety of sense- 
endowments. Besides adducing the evidence of anatomical and 
physiological facts in support of this conclusion, Dr. Bastian would 
contend, generally, for the measurement of intelligence by sense- 
endowment upon the psychological grounds (c. xii., on “ Sensation, 
Ideation and Perception,” and elsewhere) that higher manifestations of 
mind can be shown to have a relation to sense, and that the simplest 
sensation (in us) can be shown to involve conscious discrimination, &c. 
His expressions, however, seem to want guarding for the purpose he 
has in view. When he broadly asserts (p. 182) that “Sensation is, in 
fact, a complex rather than a simple mental process: it is invariably 
compounded of Cognition and Feeling,” one would like to know 


1 The reason given (p. 69) for the reservation is that, as ‘muscular sensa- 
tions’ follow or accompany and do not of themselves incite movements, 
they can be known only subjectively or as they are described by our fellow- 
men. But, on this showing, Dr. Bastian need not confine himself to saying 
that “it is obvious we can know nothing about them among Invertebrate 
Animals”: we can know as little of them in any Vertebrates that are 
speechless. 

On occasion of Hearing, Dr. Bastian does not omit to make reference to 
the part played by the Semicircular Canals in the direction of head and 
other movements. 
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from him, with some explicitness, what then is to be taken as 
“simple” in the mental life of the lower animals. Perhaps c. xi., on 
“Reflex Aetion and Unconscious Cognition,” is meant to supply part 
of the answer to this question, but as the Cognition there spoken of is 
mere “ organic discrimination” we are still left to seek. 

At the farther stage of his double line of exposition, when he 
reaches the anthropoid apes, Dr. Bastian finds such unmistakable evi- 
dences of intelligence and emotion (like ours) connected with or 
growing out of their still more varied sense-experience, that he cannot 
suppress the exclamation, what might their mental advancement not 
become if only they could help each other forward, in generation after 
generation, by that means of articulate speech which, in a later chapter 
entitled “From Brute to Human Intelligence” (somewhat oddly thrust 
into the midst of his account of the structure of the human brain), he 
signalises as the distinctive instrument of mental development in man. 
Other points in the chapters devoted to the lower animals we must 
here pass by ; remarking on the sketch of animal psychology as a whole 
that, however interesting and suggestive, there is either too much or 
too little of it—too little for an effective understanding of the par- 
ticular subject, too much in relation to the general drift of the book. 

Coming to the chapters that deal expressly with man, we have first, 
in a hundred or more pages, a view of the pre-natal development, of 
the size and weight, of the external configuration and of the internal 
structure of the human brain. Here Dr. Bastian, at various points of 
his full and careful exposition, has results of original anatomical 
research to bring forward, though not of a kind that need detain us. It 
is from c, xxiv. (p. 477) onwards that more detailed notice becomes 
necessary. Chapter xxiv. professes to deal with the functional relations 
of the principal parts of the brain. It hardly carries out the promise 
of its title. There is first an ingenious speculation as to how the 
cross-relation between the cerebral hemispheres and the lateral halves 
of the body may have arisen—where it first is manifest—in fishes and 
become more pronounced in the higher classes of animals, Then 
follows a section on the functional relations of the cerebral hemispheres 
which seeks to throw light on “the duality of body and unity of 
mind”; but with no particular result. Dr. Bastian can only say 
(p. 485) that while the great commissure, the corpus callosum, seems 
more obviously to ‘correlate the sensorial regions of the two hemi- 
spheres, it must also be supposed to connect mediately the emotional, 
intellectual and volitional regions ; for is there not “manifestly a 
unity in our emotional, intellectual and volitional, as well as in our 
sensorial consciousness”? Observations of that kind or such as other- 
wise make up this section carry us a very little way. Finally, in the 
chapter, there is presented a rather careful digest of the manifold views 
that have been held as to the structural relations and functions of the 
cerebellum ; but when Dr. Bastian proceeds to state his own compre- 
hensive view which shall include all the portions of truth contained 
in any of the others, it is done in words that suggest more questions 
than they answer: “The Cerebellum is a supreme motor centre for 
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reinforcing and for helping to regulate the qualitative and quantitative 
distribution of outgoing currents, in voluntary and automatic actions 
respectively ; or, more briefly still, it is a supreme organ for the rein- 
forcement and regulative distribution of outgoing currents.” How the 
cerebellum works in relation to the corpora striata, which at a later stage 
are made of more account for the effecting of movements, is not in any 
way suggested.’ Altogether, there is not much to be learned about “ the 
functional relations of the principal parts of the brain” from this 
chapter. 

In the next chapter, “ Phrenology: Old and New,” Dr. Bastian 
begins to draw more definitely to conclusions. Here, after a historical 
sketch of earlier theories of localisation of mental functions, he sub- 
jects to special review Dr. Ferrier’s allocation of the different senses to 
particular regions of the cortical substance of the hemispheres. He 
seems willing to grant that Dr. Ferrier may have detected parts of the 
brain-surface that are specially involved in the action of the five senses, 
but he protests vigorously against the notion that the work of each 
sense is transacted at the particular spot or ‘centre’ assigned. The 
truer notion of “ perceptive centres,” he very reasonably maintains, is 
that which he himself had long before suggested—widely-diffused and 
interlacing (though still always definite) complexes of cells and fibres. 
In the matter of detail, he objects also to the supposition hazarded by 
Dr. Ferrier that the centre for visceral sensations may be in the 
occipital lobes. The occipital lobes, being later evolved, are, he urges, 
least of all likely to be concerned in a class of sensations that count 
for so much in the mental experience of the lower animals, but must 
rather be supposed to subserve the higher intellectual functions. 

It is in this chapter too that Dr. Bastian first expressly brings for- 
ward his doctrine of the ‘ Muscular Sense,’ though it has to be filled in 
from supplementary passages scattered through succeeding chapters 
and from a small-type appendix of some ten pages devoted to a critical 
survey of opinion upon this vexed topic. The subject is one of those 
which Dr. Bastian took up at an earlier time and on which he now 
seeks formally to recapitulate his previously publishéd views which, in 
the main, time has only strengthened for him. Brought together from 


~ this place or that, his chief points may be shortly stated thus. There 


is no ‘muscular sense’ as the name for an original kind of simple 


1 At the later place, p. 586, he can only say: “The corpora striata con- 
jointly with the cerebellum are doubtless specially called into activity by 
the cerebral cortex, in ways which are most important though they cannot 
be precisely defined”. The statement, p. 508, that “the cerebellum may 
be regarded as an enormously developed supreme motor centre” is not 
easily reconciled, so far as the word ‘supreme’ is concerned, with what is 
later said of the corpeva striata. Nor, in face of Dr. Bastian’s account of 
Instinct in ¢. xiv., is i, easy to understand the force of his remark about 
the cerebellum on pp. 509-10 :—“ That it should appear to have nothing to 
do with Instinct . . . notwithstanding the fact that it is a recipient of 
fibres from all kinds of ‘sensory’ nuclei, is as much in harmony with 
reason as with experiment—in view of the reflex functions which have been 
assigned to it.” 
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experience had in the fact of impulse being sent outwards from the 
brain to the muscles by motor nerves (as Bain, Wundt and others agree 
more or less in supposing). A muscular act must first be proceeding 
at the periphery before there can be any question of our becoming 
sensible of it, and we do become thus sensible through ingoing impres- 
sions by afferent nerves alone—without any backward currents in the 
motor nerves also (as Lewes was inclined to suppose). But the ingoing 
impressions by afferent nerves are not only to be set down to the head 
of touch or the related common sensibility (as Ferrier and others sup- 
pose). Besides conscious impressions from the skin overlying the 
muscles, or from deeper-seated parts connected with the muscles, or 
from the muscles themselves, there are other wnfelt impressions ‘* which 
guide the motor activity of the brain by automatically bringing it into 
relation with the different degrees of contraction of all muscles that 
may be in a state of action”. These last, which Dr. Bastian formerly 
supposed to pass inwards by afferent fibres from the spinal motor cells 
(short of the muscles), he now thinks are sent inwards from the 
muscles themselves, equally with the conscious impressions that come 
therefrom. That they must be allowed for as an independent element 
in so-called ‘muscular sense’ is proved for him by pathological cas2s 
in which, though both superficial and deeper sensibility were normally 
present, the power of co-ordinating movements was lost when the eyes 
were shut. And, generally, it is by interpretation of pathological cases 
that he is led to maintain each of the foregoing positions. ‘Taking 
account of all the various elements together, he prefers to speak of 
them as making up a complex “Sense of Movement” or Kinaesthesis 
which must be supposed to have its diffuse ‘centre’ in the brain like 
other senses; though the “kinaesthetic impressions” are in this 
always peculiar that they are results—not, like other sense-impressions, 
causes—of movement. None the less, though they do not initiate 
movements—only guide in the keeping up of movements once begun 
—he thinks they may in the ‘ideal’ form be equally effective with 
other sensations in initiating the acts called ‘ideo-motor’. 

Deferring remarks upon any part of this doctrine, let us first follow 
Dr. Bastian in his next two chapters which may be said to complete 
his view of cerebral action: they are entitled, respectively, ‘ Will and 
Voluntary Movements” and ‘Cerebral Mental Substrata”. If, in the 
matter of sensory centres, he can accept Dr. Ferrier’s results as par- 
tially true, he is wholly opposed to that investigator’s complementary 
conception of ‘motor centres’, Those limited areas of the convolu- 
tions bounding the fissure of Rolando whence Ferrier supposes that 
conscious voluntary impulses are sent out to this or that muscular 
organ, are, in Dr. Bastian’s view, not to be called ‘motor’ at all, but, 
if anything, ‘sensory,’ like the others lying farther behind. He takes 
up this position mainly on the ground of a general analysis of the 
process of volition. Voluntary action, he finds, is such as is deter- 
mined by an intellectual stimulus only more complex than in ideo- 
motor action, and represents nothing in the way of conscious experience 
but what may be expressed in terms of sensation or ideation. To posit. 
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under the name of ‘ motor centres’ special parts of the cortical substance 
for a function undistinguishable from what is elsewhere called ‘sen- 
sory,’ is therefore unwarranted. Dr. Bastian is of opinion that nothing 
can properly be called ‘motor centre’ higher than the corpora striata 
(and cerebellum), that the fibres running downwards from the cortex 
to the corpora striata are as strictly internuncial as those interposed 
between any sensory and any motor ganglion in lower centres, and 
that the cortical substance itself is wholly used up for ‘sensory’ pur- 
poses, meaning perception, ideation, &c. Without committing himself 
expressly, he evidently leans to the supposition that Ferrier’s cortical 
‘motor centres’ may be more especially involved in the reception of 
that class of impressions which he calls kinaesthetic, or at least that 
portion of them (felt or unfelt) that are not properly tactile and trace- 
able to the presumed centre for touch situated in quite another region. 
And whatever difficulty there may be in imagining such an oddly 
dislocated structure as Dr. Bastian’s “ kinaesthetic centre” would then 
become, it must be allowed that he tries to proceed with much more 
consistency than Dr. Ferrier ; who, after scouting the notion of a mus- 
cular sense distinct from touch and common sensibility, cannot describe 
the general working of the brain without speaking of his ‘motor — 
centres’ in terms which imply the existence of ‘muscular sense’ in 
the most pronounced form contended for by Bain or Wundt. Dr. 
Bastian remarks this inconsistency in Ferrier (p. 599), and it can have 
escaped no attentive reader of The Functions of the Brain. 

But we may now see that Dr. Bastian, much as he strives to the con- 
trary, perhaps cannot help falling into what is radically the same kind 
of inconsistency. As far as his general conception of brain-action can 
be made out from the three chapters last referred to, he seems now to 
make Kinaesthesis of no account at all for mental processes, since they 
may go on perfectly well without it, and now to interpolate it as a 
necessary link between the other senses and movement in a way that 
practically amounts to the whole function ever claimed for ‘ muscular 
sense’, If, as he supposes, muscular action must first be in actual 
process at the periphery before there can be any sense of it—or, as he 
otherwise puts the supposition, if kinaesthesis is always result, not 
cause of, movement—then movement in the human system cannot 
well be thought to be kept up or “ guided” under other conditions 
than those from which it sprang, and these are supplied by passive 
sensibility, special or common. If kinaesthesis, then, is of no account 
in the case of actual movement—if it is no source of sensori-motor 
action—how is it to become the source, as Dr. Bastian declares it, of 
ideo-motor action? The ‘idea’ (to use Dr. Bastian’s term) of a sensa- 
tion, like sound or colour, which regularly initiates movement can 
easily be understood to initiate movement also, but how is an ‘idea’ of 
movement to become a cause of movement when a sensation of move- 
ment is not a cause of movement but only a result? On the other hand, 
if it be the fact, as Dr. Bastian in general maintains, that voluntary 
action and ideo-motor action, involving an ‘idea’ of the movement 
to be carried out, are more immediately started from the “ kinaes- 
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thetic centres,” then must the condition of these correspondent with 
such ‘idea’ stand in a very different relation to the state of the sys- 
tem during actual movement from that in which the condition (say) 
of the auditory centre correspondent with an ‘idea’ of sound stands 
to the condition of the same centre in the case of actual sensation. 
Now this radical difference is what Bain and Wundt seek to convey 
when they oppose ‘muscular sense’ or ‘ feelings of innervation’ to 
all modes of ‘ passive sensation’. The only way, in fact, to escape 
positing such a difference of conscious experience with the difference 
of nervous attitude is to deny that there is any sense or experience 
whatever in connexion with muscular activity first or last. 

The subject cannot, on this occasion, be pursued farther, but it must 
be added that, in any case, Dr. Bastian’s “Sense of Movement” is 
inadmissible as a substitute for ‘muscular sense’, However unsatis- 
factory this term may be, it is intended to mark something very differ- 
ent from what the proposed substitute pointedly conveys. The 
‘muscular sense,’ whatever be its precise physiological conditions—as 
involving ingoing currents or not—is the name for a kind of simple 
mental experience presumed to accompany the innervation of muscles, 
The experience is not of the muscles as innervated or of the objective 
consequences that follow—sometimes apparent movement of limbs, 
&c., sometimes strain without apparent movement. When ‘ Move- 
ment” as such is subjectively apprehended by us, the experience is of a 
very complex perceptual order, not to be expressed by the term “ Sense,” 
even though the fundamental factor of the experience may be supplied 
by the so-called muscular sense : there is involved also an intuition of 
space (no matter, whether original or derived) with much else besides, 
So far, therefore, from promoting the settlement of the question as to 
the physiological conditions of the various kinds of simple sense- 
experience, Dr. Bastian indefinitely complicates the problem by his 
“ Sense of Movement ” or new-fangled kinaesthesis. The like objection 
is to be made to his occasional use of the term “ Space-sense ” borrowed 
from De Cyon. 

The remainder of Dr. Bastian’s work—still nearly a hundred pages— 
is mostly taken up with the question of Language (spoken and written), 
treated in the light and for the confirmation of his general doctrine 
of brain-action. Here, once more, he but expounds ina maturer shape 
views set forth “in embryo” before. The subject is treated in full 
detail from the pathological side, and as an attempt to discriminate 
and classify, upon definite principles of physiology and psychology, a 
great variety of morbid affections that are apt to be confounded, the 
long ¢. xxix. (pp. 613-72), on “ The Cerebral Relations of Speech and 
Thought,” is worthy of all praise. Even the next and concluding chap- 
ter of all, while professing to set out “further problems in regard to 
the localisation of higher cerebral functions,” is almost entirely devoted 
to a summary of results concerning the function of Speech. With any 
other of the questions involved in an assertion of thorough-going rela- 
tion between mind and brain Dr. Bastian does not attempt to grapple. 
He gives as a reason for so abstaining, that it is hopeless to proceed 
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with any of them till the question of speech is determined ; but, 
though this is plausibly said, more especially in view of his repeated 
declaration that all higher mental action depends on speech, and though 
he deserves thanks for doing his best upon the one question which his 
experience as a physician enables him to treat with some thoroughness, 
his limitation of the inquiry has the inevitable effect of making his 
volume, for all its length, a rather imperfect treatise on the subject 
which it professes to handle. ‘There are other questions, perhaps not 
less manageable than that of speech, for example—to mention but one 
—that of Attention as raised in Wundt’s Physiologische Psychologie in 
1875, and just touched by Dr. Ferrier in 1877, which should hardly 
be passed altogether by in a bulky volume that proposes to treat of 
mind in relation to brain in the year 1880. Evidently, as before said, 
Dr. Bastian has been less concerned to write a fairly exhaustive work 
up to date than to bring together a large quantity of varied materials 
bearing upon those few aspects of his subject in which he happens to 
take a “special interest. 

It still remains to see how Dr. Bastian conceives of Brain and of 
Mind as related to one another in the way of organ and function. 
The point is first distinctly brought forward in c. x. on “The Scope 
of Mind,” and his deliverance there is often repeated afterwards in 
such terms as these: The organ of mind is “that portion only of the 
nervous system which has to do with the reception, the transmission 
and with the vastly multiplied co-ordination of ‘ingoing currents’ in all 
kinds of nerve-centres ” ; it does not include any part concerned in the 
transmission of the ‘ outgoing current’ downwards from the cortical sub- 
stance of the hemispheres. The reason he generally gives for such limi-. 
tation is the total absence, as we have seen upon his view, of all conscious _ 
experience in connexion with the emission of impulse to muscles ; though, 
even if this were the fact, the reason might hardly be sufficient, in 
view of the declarations we shall presently hear from him as to the 
nature of mind. Accepting it, however, we are still in a difficulty. 
If all structures leading downwards and outwards from the cortex are 
upon this ground no part of the organ of mind, neither, it would seem, 
can the afferent lines of the system be any part of that organ, since of 
(or rather with )any process going on in them short of the cortex there 
is also no conscious experience. Or, if it be said that the afferent. 
lines are part of the organ because the cortical processes (wherewith 
we are conscious) are excited through them, surely the like must be 
said of the efferent lines also, when it is not otherwise than through 
these that the “ movement takes place of which there is. afterwards a 
‘“‘ kinaesthetic impression”. Dr. Bastian indeed, in his eagerness (as 
we may suppose) to be rid of a particular doctrine of the ‘muscular 
sense,’ does not hesitate at one place to say that ‘the processes of 
motor centres seem to lie even more truly outside the sphere of mind 
than the molecular processes comprised in the actual contraction of a 
muscle,” since these latter “are at least immediately followed . by 
‘ingoing’ impressions whilst so far as we know —that is, so far as any 
evidence exists—the former are not” (p. 600). Now, there is of 
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course a sense in which anybody may allow that the muscles, inter- 
posed as they naturally are between the peripheral ends of the fibres 
that run from and the fibres that run to the brain, are a part of the 
organ of mind. But so long as there is a meaning in speaking of the 
brain and nerves as composing one ‘system’ implicated with the 
mental life, it is idle to speak of the muscles which lie external to it 
as having a closer organic relation to mind than the whole motor side 
of the system has. “ The division of the nervous system into brain, 
spinal cord and sympathetic system,” Dr. Bastian urges with another 
purpose (p. 151), “is one which, though justifiable enough on ana- 
tomical grounds, is much less so from a physiological point of view— 
the nervous system is really one and indivisible”. It is odd then to 
read immediately afterwards of “certain reservations” that must be 
made, so that only “ almost the whole nervous system ” can be regarded 
as (in the widest sense) the organ of mind. There is peril in attempt- 
ing to limit and distinguish thus without the semblance of a principle. 
As to Mind, Dr, Bastian is mainly concerned in dealing with its 
“Scope,” to find an expression which shall represent it as not 
limited to conscious experience without the awkwardness (or worse) of 
resorting to the use of contradictory compounds like ‘ unconscious 
sensation,’ &c. First, however, he begins by dwelling upon the peculi- 
arity of our knowledge of mind—that it starts from and always in- 
volves the data of direct subjective consciousness, and he is so little 
disposed to make light of these as to declare (in a truly philosophical 
spirit) that, “ strictly speaking, all knowledge whatsoever of any other 
natural phenomena is still but the expression and the summation of 
our own conscious states”. At the same time he vehemently protests 
against the notion that Mind is the name of “something having an 
actual independent existence—an entity”. ‘The term Mind,” he 
says, “no more corresponds to a definite self-existing principle than 
the word Magnetism” ; and apparently he finds nothing in his philo- 
sophical interpretation of “natural phenomena,” cited in the last 
sentence but one, to keep him from adding that “ conscious states 
; are dependent upon the properties and molecular activities 
of nerve-tissues, just as (!) magnetic phenomena are dependent upon 
the properties and molecular actions of certain kinds or states of iron’ 
It is this notion of an independent entity, he declares, that entails the 
error of supposing Mind and Consciousness to be commensurate, and 
though the grounds of the consequence are not made very clear, let it 
be noted as Dr. Bastian’s conviction, in passing. As said before, his 
main concern then becomes to fix the notion of mind or mental pheno- 
mena as more extensive than conscious experience and to do this in 
a less contradictory way than by speaking of unconscious feeling and 
the like ; and the aim is distinctly meritorious, even though, else- 
where in his book, he may be as ready as another to use the very 
compounds he condemns. 
In point of fact the difficulty is solved by being, as Hamilton would 
have said, ‘eviscerated’. The question presents itself to Dr. Bastian 
more especially in this form : Mind as we are subjectively conscious of 
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it appears as “ a mere imperfect, disjointed, serial agglomeration of feel- 
ings ” &c., while the nervous processes upon which we have reason to 
believe these disconnected feelings &c. are dependent are parts of one 
great continuous complex ; must we not then suppose that mind is 
more than the broken series of feelings &c. that we are conscious of, 
and should we not suppose the wnconscious states to be something else 
than “ feelings” or the hike, which are conscious states? The answer 
is that the name Mind should and must be enlarged so as to cover 
along with conscious states, dependent as these are on nerve-actions, 
‘ other mere unconscious nerve-actions which are contributory to rather 
than directly associated with conscious states” (p. 150)—provided 
always (pp. 148, 9) these be not outgoing currents. Sometimes Dr. 
Bastian’s expression is so far different that instead of “ nerve-actions ” 
he says “ results” of nerve-actions; but that he means nothing but 
objective nerve-processes or “ bodily conditions ” is proved by his argu- 
ing (pp. 149-50) that the objection to coupling such with conscious 
states under the one head of Mind is based upon our ignorance of the 
true relation between subjective states and nerve-processes. Are not 
motions, he goes on to say (recurring at this pinch to the philosophical 
point of view), after all known to us only in terms of feeling? And 
who is to declare that there is (as he puts the point more plainly on 
p. 608) “no kinship between states of consciousness and nerve-actions”? 
All which appears to come to one or other of two things—either 
that in dealing with Mind there must be no reference to the nervous 
system or brain at all but only to certain different kinds of feeling ; or 
that we may assume nerve-processes (always excepting outgoing currents) 
to be mental occurrences as much and in exactly the same sense as any 
state of which we are subjectively conscious. The one alternative can- 
not suit Dr. Bastian desiring to write about Brain as an Organ of 
Mind from the point of view of the positive sciences, The other can 
hardly seem to anybody a step towards clearness of scientific vision. 
Leaving aside his philosophical considerations as irrelevant to the 
question in hand, we get from Dr. Bastian a solution which simply 
confuses that distinction of subjective and objective occurrences upon 
which the phenomenal treatment of Mind is based. 

Why too does Dr. Bastian, from the ground whereon he places him- 
self, make in the closing words of his treatise (p. 690) that protest 
against the doctrine of so-called Automatism—that it is ‘‘ one in which 
all notions of Free-Will, Duty and Moral Obligation would seem 
. . « . to be alike consigned to a common grave, together with 
the underlying powers of self-education and self-control”? If he is 
sure of one thing, first or last, it is that while conscious states 
may be “a mere imperfect, disjointed, serial agglomeration,” there 
is throughout life an unbroken continuity of nervous processes. The 
very purpose of his book is to show that whatever may be included 
under Mind (which with him is no more an independent entity than 
Magnetism), it can all be expressed as function of a material organism. 
Nay, on the very last page but one, when he is leading up to his solemn 
conclusion, he has it.that “just as it is the very material motions on 
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which Heat depends which do the work ascribed to Heat, so do the 
very material motions on which Consciousness or Feeling depends do 
the work which we ascribe to Feeling”. How then does his own 
position differ from so-called (miscalled) Automatism? Let him show 
us how he more than the ‘ Automatists’ can rescue “ Free Will” from 
the tomb. As for ‘ Duty and Moral Obligation,” it is somewhat late 
in the day to speak of them as kept alive by any particular theory of 
mind. 

On the whole Dr. Bastian cannot be said to have written a satisfying 
book. Still he has written one that is full of the most varied infor- 
mation, collected with unwearied diligence and no common earnestness 
of purpose ; he has propounded a general theory of brain-action which 
displays a much juster appreciation of the complexity of the facts than 
some other theories in vogue ; and his psychological observations, while 
always based upon solid study, not seldom give evidence of remarkable 
insight. Psychologists would do well to have the book by them for 
reference on many subjects. 

Epitor, 


Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy. By Freprerick Pottock, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Honorary Doctor of Laws of the University of Edinburgh. 
With portrait of Spinoza. London: Kegan Paul & Co., 1880. 
Pp. xlii., 467. 

Mr. Pollock’s book aims not only at being understood by those to 
whom Spinoza is little more than a name, but also at contributing 
towards the work of his critical interpreters. To any reader interested 


-in the life and doctrine of the great thinker, it will strongly recom- 


mend itself by literary merits of no common order, as well as the 
evidence of large-minded love of truth and thorough mastery of its 
subject. Such as are specially concerned with its topics will hail it 
as one of the best monographs ever written of a philosopher by one 
of his warm admirers. 

The Introduction contains a careful survey of editions and other 
publications relating to Spinoza and his teaching. It may be worth 
mentioning, in addition, that there were at least two different editions 
of the Tract. Theol.-Polit. in 1670'; that Dr. Stern recovered in 
1872 an interesting fragment from a lost letter*; that the Wolfen- 
biittel library possesses a fourth portrait with some claims to authen- 
ticity*; and that Prof. Windelband, then of Ziirich, delivered a fine 


1Cp. Ueberweg-Heinze, Grundr. der Gesch. der Phil., 5te Aufl., IIL, 

. 66. As to a first edition of the Opp. Posth., which Stolle reports to have 

een published at the Hague, there are strong reasons for believing that 

the German traveller misunderstood the oral statement of his Dutch 
witness and that such an edition never existed. 

2 Ueberweg, ib., p. 67. It came out of a letter from Oldenburg to Boyle, 


printed in the latter’s Works. 


3 Supplementa, ed. Van Vloten, p. 360. 
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address on the anniversary in 1877.1 The book had left the press 
just before the Spinoza Committee at the Hague resolved to prepare a 
trustworthy edition of the philosopher’s works, and Mr. Nijhoff 
published his fine reprint of the original Dutch Colerus. 

In the first two chapters we have a substantial account of the life 
and correspondence of Spinoza. Here again Mr. Pollock has taken 
full advantage of his acquaintance with Dutch scholars and their 
language. We may however observe that the Collegiant communities 
(pp. 17, 22), amongst whom the outcast Jew found a refuge, were but 
an offshoot from the Remonstrants (the party driven out of the State 
Church by the Synod of Dordt), whereas in Amsterdam the 
Remonstrants had their ministry and theological seminary as early 
‘as 1629 and 1634.? 

Chapter iii. deals with the ideas and sources of Spinozism. It 
‘begins with a just discrimination between the ideas, which are the 
living and really momentous part of philosophy, and their technical 
embodiment, which is always more or less of an artificial kind and 
destined to decay. The leading idea with Spinoza is the unity and 
uniformity of the world, and this is conceived as a principle at once of 
transcendent speculation and of scientific research. The system is an 
altogether original attempt to unite, and even identify, two distinct 
currents of thought ; one: derived from an early study of Jewish and 
Renaissance thinkers, the other from later meditations on Descartes 
and the mathematical physics of the time. Mr. Pollock enters into 
some details in order to show that Spinoza was an attentive reader in 
both those departments of learning, but one who reserved his own 
judgment, and, while haunted through life by certain traditions of 
ontology and of mathematical demonstration, knew where to lay his 
hand on ideas of vital importance, which he built up into a grand 
construction entirely his own. 

The reader having thus been made acquainted with the man, the 
surroundings in which he moved and the studies that set him thinking, 
the ground is prepared for a searching analysis of the works he left 
to the world. Such is our author's penetration, that one will not find 
it easy to raise an objection which he has not thought of meeting 
beforehand. Of his contributions to exegesis we may just mention 
his remarks on res aeternae, facies totius universi, and the double 
meaning of idea. 

The key to the right understanding of Spinoza’s works is the know- 
ledge of their final object. Unlike Descartes, who was content to see 
his way clearly as a man of the world in peace with its established 


1 Printed in Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wiss. Phil., I., pp. 419-440. 

? Also, the Cartesian  acmnagy to whom Albert Burgh had written (p. 75 
was called Cranen or Kranen, and not Craane; and the Lange Boogaar 
was not at Amsterdam (p. 447) but a ase A seat near Schiedam (Suppl., 
p- 298). One feels half obliged to apologise for remarks like these at a time 


when a writer like Prof. Fowler (Locke, p. 13) makes Cleve the capital of 
Brandenburg. 
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powers, and by his own confession? treated metaphysics as of minor 
account, Spinoza yearned in his heart of hearts for perfect happiness as 
arational being in full communion with his fellow-men. In the modern 
conception of the universe, as a consistent whole accessible to reason 
in all its parts, he found satisfaction for the deep aspirations awakened 
by his early masters; and for the religious significance and powerful 
attraction of his doctrine we are certainly indebted to its affinity, not- 
withstanding its modern tendencies, with ancient and medieval 
contemplations of the highest order. The dominance of his rational 
conception of the world he rightly saw to depend, not so much on 
great wealth of experience or much exercise of discursive ‘reasoning, as 
on a firm grasp of the ultimate data of sense and thought. Reliance 
of the mind on its own competence involves a corresponding belief in 
the nature of things; and this is at the same time the necessary con- 
dition of all true science and sound practice, and of an adequate notion 
of the all-ruling Deity. Particular discoveries cannot increase the 
belief, but they serve to specify the actual order of nature, and by 
those very means add to our knowledge of God himself. Spinoza 
expressly wants to understand the order of given reality. He takes 
care to exclude the offspring of mere imagination, a passive condition 
of the mind, subject to special natural laws. But he so utterly disdains 
the abstractions in which the degenerate Aristotelians whom he knew 
of appeared to find the object of their wisdom, as to earn from Mr. 
Pollock the appellation of a thorough-going nominalist. 

Nevertheless he expects to derive a proper understanding of things 
from their true definitions. Of course he must have admitted real 
kinds of some sort as a consequence of the uniformity of nature ; but 
then he insists upon definitions that contain the immediate cause of 
the thing, and account for its properties, so far as it is considered by 
itself. Now this postulate embraces a precise indication:of the kind 
of thing meant, together with the conditions to which its existence is 
invariably linked in the order of nature : the é7: together with the é:07. 
Only, the éo7e understood by Spinoza is profoundly distinguished from 
that of Aristotle by his resolute rejection of all final causes. Not that 
he claimed to possess many definitions answering his demand ; but 
such he took to be necessary for science proper, and he could afford 
to wait for the progress of rational research, because the happiness 
which he sought as the chief good was brought about by keeping true 
to its principle. 

Like other reformers, Spinoza himself has greatly added to the per- 
plexities of his interpreters by an extensive borrowing of forms of 
thought and speech designed by others in a different spirit from his 
own. He too was obliged in a measure to speak the language familiar 
to his public, and, moreover, there was a real connexion between his 
speculations and those of the past, that was apt to go counter to the 
free development of ideas in his own mind. In such cases critics can 
hardly expect ever to agree upon the exact distance that separates a 


1 Lettres, Paris 1657, 1., p. 117 ; ed. Cousin, IX. p. 131. 
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genius from his contemporaries or from the intellectual leaders of our 
own age. While some writers see little in Spinoza beyond reminis- 
cences of his varied reading—thus losing the chance of accounting for 


his remarkable influence upon modern thought—Mr. Pollock is not. 


unlikely to incur the reproach of making him too much of a modern 
thinker in a scholastic garb, and undervaluing his theology. Be this 
as it may, his point of view enables him to discern features of the 
system too readily overlooked. 

On the other hand, we should be on our guard against assuming that 
any favourite theory of our own days held in common with Spinoza 
must needs be a clear gain upon his predecessors. It sounds to-day 
like a plausible doctrine, that the worlds of thought and extension are 
two aspects of the same thing. What has been fairly proved is, that 


certain phenomena of body and mind are regular concomitants and. 


subsequents ; so that it becomes highly advisable, wherever we find 
phenomena on the one side, to search for corresponding ones on the 
other. Still, even supposing that we might stretch our evidence so far 
as to affirm that the whole of bodily life is fitted somehow with a 
psychical counterpart and vice versa, we should scarcely be justified 
in inferring that both sides of the web must offer the same variety and 
distribution of details, as long as we have not the slightest knowledge 
of what makes the two one. Moreover, in order to eke out our scanty 
means of information, we are driven to devise psychical facts beyond 
the reach of the subject, or unconscious consciousness. And we are 
finally landed in the dread Unknowable when we try to realise that 
not only the processes in the nervous system but all others in the 
organism, even before affecting that system, are assumed by the 
complete theory to have their mental accompaniments ; nay, 
that, outside the animal system, plants growing, salts crystallising,: 
bullets striking a target, are in a similar case. From another point 
of view, it is rather questionable whether anything really definite is 
conveyed by declaring that mind and matter are aspects of the same 
thing, especially aspects not relative to a spectator. Either the thing 
as distinguished from its aspects, or else the connexion between the 
aspects that constitute the thing, remains “an unapproachable reality 
behind the things we feel and know” (p. 299, ep. p. 163), in fact 
& 7) 6v in Platonic phraseology. Instead of adopting Spinoza’s famous 
Substance and Attributes as the solution of a difficulty, one might for 
the present simply acknowledge a far-reaching parallelism between 
mental and bodily phenomena, “honour the sage as we do a Heraclitus 
and Parmenides, and to our own case apply Mr. Pollock's rule in ano- 
ther place (p. 156), that ‘it is better to be a wanderer than to dwell 
in castles in the air”. No doubt all science proceeds on the assump- 
tion, that all reality it recognises is amenable to mental representation ; 
but admitting as we now do that for the elements of knowledge we 
are indebted to experience internal and external, and that our experience 


is human at its best, it isno idle clause to add that science understands 


things “so far as we can understand them” (p. 164). 
As our author shows (ch. vi.), Spinoza himself holds our perception 
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of another body to be the mental reverse of a state of our own body 
as affected by the other. He is fully aware of the inevitable associa- 
tion of ideas, and the fragmentary and inadequate character of human 
experience. On the other hand, he has no doubt that we all have 
adequate ideas of such generalities as matter and motion, and even of 
the absolute nature of attributes of God. Formidable as this statement — 
looks, and notwithstanding its over-confident employment in ontology,. 
it also includes an expression of reliance on the native forms of thought, 
which, applied to such experience as we obtain, will afford its scientific: 
interpretation, and so lead to ever incomplete but, as far as it goes, 
genuine knowledge. But then it is needful that everything be subjects 
to the invariable order of nature; and accordingly Spinoza, when he 
comes to the study of human life, declares for absolute determinism. 

On such grounds the rival of the Ionians and Eleatics is able to con- 
struct his yet unsurpassed doctrine of the emotions (ch. vii.). In all 
existence he sees, not a mere passive presence, but an active power of 
self-assertion, and this not only in ultimate elements of being but in 
their compounds as long as they exist’ ; among others the complex 
structure whose two aspects we call the human body and mind. In 
this case the self-assertion takes the form of a continuous effort (on the 
mental side a desire) towards power and fulness of life. Whatever 
helps that effort affects the mind with pleasure, whatever hinders it,. 
with pain. So pleasure and pain increase and diminish the mind’s 
perfection (as their physical correlates do that of the body); and both, 
together with desire, are “‘ the primary elements of which, according to 
the variety of objects, all human passions are compounded”. Besides 
the “ passions” excited from without, there is a similar group of 
emotions occasioned by contemplating the vicissitudes of the mind’s 
own rational activity. And from these simple beginnings Spinoza. 
draws the whole of his elucidation of human interests. 

He straightway undertakes to make it available for the bettering of 
human life (chs. viii., ix.). One of his most profound observations is,. 
that emotion can be controlled only by another emotion stronger than. 
itself. He puts his trust not in a power of abstract reason to subdue 
the emotions, but in the emotion of love? arising from a rational view 
of all things. Good and evil are what is conducive in the long run 
to pleasure and to pain, that is (as he explains it) to greater and to lesser 
perfection or fulness of active existence. Now there can be no question 
of man’s good without the good of society of which he is by nature a 


1 We need not stop to enquire, as modern adapters should not omit to 
do, what is properly the “self” asserted, maintained, or preserved in the 
case of a compound incessantly changing its components and its qualities. 
Is it a manner of grouping considered as.an entity, or what else ? 

2 When Mr. Pollock says (p. 302) that “intellectual love is not an emo- 
tion,” we must allow that it is not an affectus according to the scholion at 
the end of the Ethics, or what Prop. 42 just before it calls a libido. Still it 
is an affectus in the more general sense of III., Prop. 58, to the neighbour- 
hood of which we are referred in the proposition just quoted. Cp. also 
IV. Prop 7; V. Prop. 7, Prop. 15 demonstr.. ‘s 
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member. The condition of progress is not a solitary contemplative 
life but a constant exchange of cordial goodwill and assistance with our 
neighbours, to which end Spinoza gives most wise and noble advice. 
As to our personal improvement, the first step is to see the various 
emotions that agitate mankind in their true character; the next, to 
realise “ the rational contemplation of the order of the world, and of 
human nature as part thereof” ; which contemplation is inseparable 
from the most powerful of all emotions, love of God, the ever-present 
and immutable Being of our being. The love of God is the chief good 
that men pursue under the guidance of reason ; and we can wish it for 
others as much as for ourselves. Thus the apparent self-seeking from 
which we started finds its natural development in the truly religious 
conception of clinging to the Rock of Ages in fellowship with all man- 
kind. Only there is that which must for ever separate Spinozism from 
Christian theology: the Deity not a person, Passion instead of Sin, 
Humanity its own Redeemer, the serenity of Insight superseding con- 
trition by Repentance. Regarding eternal life, Mr. Pollock well 
observes that the most sublime interpreters of religious systems have 
always known how to distinguish it from persistence after death, and 
in so far anticipated Spinoza’s view of the eternity of mind, which is 
based upon Aristotelian traditions. Withal it is essential to his system, 
that the mind has no duration nisi durante corpore ; and this it would 
be difficult indeed to reconcile with any of the established creeds. If 
on this subject as on others he appears to court the approval of theolo- 
gians by conforming to some of their language, we may surmise—not that 
Descartes saved him in time from becoming a mystic (p. 303), for he 
would scarcely have appreciated Descartes but for a kindred rationalism 
in his own constitution, but—that Spinoza, like other great thinkers, 
accounted for the vitality of popular tenets from their foreshadowings 
of rational truth, and was fain to claim alliance with the truly pious 
of all parties. A longer life than was vouchsafed to him would have 
left him time to explain himself more clearly still on this as on other 
matters. 

In treating of the political theories of Spinoza (ch. x.), Mr. Pollock’s 
professional learning makes him the most competent of all expositors. 
He clearly shows how Spinoza, with his Attic ideal of bene agere et 
laetari, takes “a wider and a more generous view of human life” 
than Hobbes, to whom, as his wont was, he owed instruction but not 
the allegiance that some suppose. The man who has been misread into 
an apologist of brute force, was really “ a firm and consistent supporter 
of political liberty,” and of so much individual freedom as the condi- 
tions of social order appear to allow. It would have been an advantage 
to possess his never-completed account of democracy ; not, however, 
that he had much occasion to illustrate it from “ domestic examples ” 
(p. 338), for the United Netherlands of his time were to all intents and 
purposes a federal aristocracy. The view of mere social distinctions 
quoted on p. 335 is characteristically Dutch, and the last words of 
the passage read like a profession of faith of the De Witt party as 
opposed to the exceptional status of the House of Orange. 
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Beside his philosophical doctrine intended to mark the way of sal- 
vation to such as are capable of sustained thinking, Spinoza assigns a 
place to theology as a beneficial rule of life for plain men who do not 
enter upon philosophy (ch. xi.). The creed he recommends for this 
purpose is simple enough ; it affirms nothing beyond a supreme being, 
to be worshipped for the sake of salvation by showing justice and 
charity to all men. Obedience to moral law is the important point, 
and the real value of prophets and their preaching depends on their 
power to inculcate this one duty, wherever men crave for an outward 
revelation, and are unable to apprehend morality as the dictate of 
reason. Hence, in spite of Spinoza’s daring criticisms of the Bible, 
his reverent sympathy with Biblical and especially Gospel religion as 
professed by his simple-minded friends. | Whether, as Mr. Pollock 
confidently expects, the distinction between “one creed for the few 
and another for the many ” will ever cease to be a necessity of human 
nature, may remain an open question, but to his confidence we owe a 
burst of eloquence (pp. 369-372) of which it will be well to take 
account before again complaining of the want of fervour in modern 
convictions. 

The last chapter consists of an interesting sketch of the reception 
and fortunes of Spinozism in the world of science and letters down to 
the present age. For this as for other master-pieces of speculation 
the best praise is in the fact, that the nearer we come to the leading 
men of to-day the more it is seen to grow into the reverence and even 
the affection of posterity. We may decline to adopt its conclusions 
on many important problems, but to the suggestions of lofty thinking 
and worthy living with which it abounds, not even its old opponents 
are able to close their hearts altogether. And we may add, as a sign 
of the times, that at the recent jubilee of the senior professor of theo- 
logy in the whilom Calvinistic university of Leyden, his pupils knew 
of no gift more fit to be offered to their venerable teacher than a piece 
of sculpture by M. Collinet, a basso-relievo of the bust of Spinoza. 

In five appendices Mr. Pollock gives a reprint of the rare English 
Colerus ; the ordinance of the High Court of Holland against the 
Tract. Theol.-Pol. (why not translated into the author’s expressive 
English 1) ; additions to the published Letters ; the circular of the late 
Spinoza Committee ; and a genealogical scheme intended to illustrate 
Spinoza’s position in the history of philosophy. A handy index 
facilitates the use of this admirable volume. 

J. P. N. Lanp. 


La Science sociale contemporaine. Par Atrrep Fourmts. Paris: 
Hachette, 1880. Pp. xiii., 424. 

The attraction of M. Fouillée’s work lies in the hope, held out in 
the preface, of harmonising discordant theories of society. The 
recent advances of Sociology, and its prospective occupation of the 
entire social field, have brought it into competition with the older 
system which was already in possession of the ground. The radically 
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different methods of approaching the facts seem at-first to lead to 
results that are irreconcilably at variance with one another. Meta- 
physics, following that movement of the World-spirit which arrives 
finally at a consciousness of itself as embodied in society, gives birth 
to a Philosophy of History which regards social phenomena as the 
work of a Spirit whose laws of activity can be determined only by an 
examination of its essential nature. Science in its slow upward pro- 
gress at length reaches the social order, discovers that it is based upon 
all lower orders of existence and is a continuation of their activities, 
and evolves a Sociology which contemplates society in its material 
aspect, as a physical structure whose functions obey the laws which 
govern all matter. No two systems could well be more opposed than 
to all appearance these are, and so long as both remained immature 
they appeared to have little in common. Further growth disclosed 
unexpected resemblances, and now it is possible to trace so large a 
number of parallelisms as irresistibly to suggest the idea that the one 
is the complement of the other, and the two are divided halves of a 
unity. On some such conception as this is M. Fouillée’s work founded. 
He describes his object as being to reconcile the idealist and the realist 
schools of Social Science. He takes as the expression of the idealist 
view the theory that society originated in a social compact, and he 
shows how the nature and ends of society can be so explained. By 
the realist school M. Fouillée, of course, understands the scientific 
tradition, which he expounds on its accepted physiological basis. A 
third book treats of that collective social consciousness which, though 
long familiar to metaphysicians, was first approached from the empiri- 
cist side by M. Espinas in a work reviewed in Minp XIII. Books 
iv. and v. are excursions into the field of Applied Sociology, and 
apply the author’s reconciling ideas to the political problem of the 
right of the State to punish, and the wider question of the true founda- 
tion of social brotherhood. A concluding book sums up the series of 
discovered syntheses. 

The main defect of the work will appear from this résumé. Being 
evidently unacquainted with philosophies of society which are idealist 
in the sense that they make it consist of a system of ideas, the author 
has fallen back on that other sense of the term according to which 
idealistic theories are theories that embody an ideal, and he adopts the 
doctrine of a social compact as such a theory. With this narrowing of 
its scope the interest of the work as a “ reconciliation” vanishes. The 
systems left wnreconciled cover one-half of the ground ; the system recon- 
ciled, though both true and important, will account for but one element 
or aspect of the social life. An examination of the latter, on M. 
Fouillée’s lines, may possibly disclose what this aspect is. We are 
first of all struck by the high pedigree of the hypothesis of a social 
compact. M. Fouillée writes as if Rousseau were the author of it, yet 
he himself cites a fragment from Epicurus where the doctrine is ex- 
plicitly stated. We may add that it can be traced under one form or 
another all through the Middle Ages, and by the time that Rousseau - 
began to write it was already a commonplace. Rousseau, indeed, 
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rendered it the service of popularising it, as well as the more question- 
able service of putting the imaginary original contract into words.. On 
the other hand, it has been condemned with remarkable unanimity by 
politicians and divines, by metaphysicians and sociologists, by jurists of 
the critical and jurists of the historical schools. Thus encompassed with 
a cloud of witnesses and gainsayers—rather discredited witnesses and 
very authoritative gainsayers—M. Fouillée shows courage in placing thé. 
“figment” in the foreground. His courage soon deserts him. If the com-. 
pact was not made at the commencement of society, it is difficult to see 
how it can have been made at any later stage ; if it does not explain the 
origin of the social union, it can hardly be made to explain the nature 
and ends of the union. Yet in exactly this inconsistency M. Fouillée 
seems to involve himself. He speaks of Rousseau as having undergone, 
in common with his century, an intellectual mirage, and conceiving 
that as the beginning which is only the ideal and will be the end of 
society. M. Fouillée gives up his cause too lightly. The unbroken 
tradition of an original compact may be regarded as a philosophical 
myth which bears the same relation to the facts as religious myths, and 
ought like them to be explained and not simply rejected. It may be 
the residue or reflection of a critical stage in the history of man when. 
a struggle occurred, once for all or perhaps repeatedly, between the 
centralising and the dispersive tendencies, in which the centripetal 
gained the mastery. There is nothing absurd in supposing that instead 
of electing to live in society the primitive human families might have 
chosen the solitude of the carnivores. There are semi-social groups 
even now in existence which may be the survivors of groups that did 
so choose. It is possible that the vast interval which separates savage 
man from his non-human congeners was occupied by those which 
refused the social alternative and perished in consequence of their 
refusal. Whatever may be the worth of this speculation, it is no 
answer to the theory in question to say that we have no knowledge of 
the formation of societies in this way. We have no knowledge of the 
real origination of societies in any way, but it is a confirmation of the 
theory to find that there is no single social relation at the known 
beginnings of which we do not find the voluntary element or the 
element of contract. M. Fouillée has decidedly understated this part 
of his case. He mentions, after Rousseau, the voluntary character of 
marriage. All recent inquiry into the formation of the sexual union 
shows that alike among the animals and among men, if choice is the 
privilege of the male, acceptance or rejection is the prerogative of the 
female. The industrial relations are in all stages of society more or 
less voluntary. The voluntary element is continually emerging in the 
formation of auxiliary associations. Voluntary leagues for war or 
plunder (as described by Tacitus in Germany) sometimes migrate and 
found peoples. The feudal bond (as has been pointed out by Guizot) 
was in part a voluntary contract, perpetually renewed. And the con- 
tract upon which Government partially rests is daily renewed by oath- 
taking and elections, and is implied in resistance and rebellion, 
in political abstinences and emigrations. The origin of the social 
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union being thus to a great extent voluntary, what is consequently 
the nature of it? Here we come intu the presence of two opposite 
theories. | According to metaphysicians, a new kind of being, 
a new order of existence, has been created—a State with a per- 
sonality and therefore rights of its own. Nominalists hold, on the 
contrary, that a State is a mere aggregate of individuals, and, as 
spoken of individually, a convenient fiction. M. Fouillée, forgetting, 
it seems, that his design was to harmonise discordant views, and for- 
getting also that he had accounted only in part for the origin of society 
by means of a compact, which for that reason will only in part explain 
its nature, ranges himself with the latter. Whatever other ties may 
bind society together, the truly human bond, he says, is an act of the 
will, and this, he argues, is nothing more than a new relation among 
the individuals performing the act. The answer to this seems to be 
threefold. If “ truly human” means solely human, then society is not 
solely human, but is in great, perhaps in greater, part animal. Secondly, 
a mere aggregation of kindred elements creates a new compound sub- 
stance, and though the social union is more than a chemical union, it 
is that at least, as it inherits the properties of all lower aggregates. 
And lastly, M. Fouillée makes a fatal concession in admitting that a 
new relation emerges, for the rise of a new relation between two or 
more individuals (the author is right in saying that numbers do not 
affect the result) alters the nature of the individuals exactly in pro- 
portion to the extent of the relation. It does not follow that the 
metaphysicians are justified in claiming for the State rights which are 
not those of any or all of the individuals composing it ; and here we 
agree with M. Fouillée. But the rights of individuals must be under- 
stood in their largest sense. Any particular individual is a mere point 
in the infinite line, a mere link in the unbroken chain of individuals, 
and the rights of all the individuals of a generation are a mere fraction 
of the total rights of which the State is trustee. The State stands 
for the past and future, as well as for the present, of existing indi- 
viduals. It would be unprofitable to follow the author in his discus- 
sion of the objects and functions of Government from this point of 
view. He rears his theories upon too narrow a foundation. The sig- 
nificance of the doctrine of the social compact lies in its being an 
expression of the fact that it was kinship and community of nature 
which brought, as it keeps, men together, and that no form or functions 
of government ought to exist or he exercised which are based upon 
force. But force, too, has had its share in founding society, in build- 
ing it up, in holding it together ; and this is one half of the idealist 
social theory which M. Fouillée has failed to state as the correlative of 
the other. The two together would form part of a Subjective Soci- 
ology which would bear the same relation to Physiological Sociology 
that Subjective Psychology bears to Physiological Psychology, and 
which would investigate the sexual appetency, the parental and filial 
affections, the social attractions and repulsions, and generally all forms 
of the social consciousness. 

The second part of the work is taken up with Physiological Soci- 
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ology. Here the same questions arise as in the previous part. What 
are the origin, nature, ends, and functions of society considered 
physically ? M. Fouillée omits to discuss the origin of the social union 
from this point of view, though it is probably in this direction that 
a solution of the problem is to be looked for. He passes at once to 
the nature of it, and adopts the accepted position that it is an organism.” 
This position has recently been assailed (see Minp XX., 488) on the 
ground that it is based on a false physiological theory—the cell- 
theory ; but the analogy between the social and the individual organ- 
isms, which is almost as old as language, has an unbroken tradition, 
and has been shown to hold good in the minutest details, is inde- 
pendent of any theory. With this analogy Sociology stands or falls ; 
if it is untrue, Sociology can be nothing more than a collection of 
empirical generalisations. M. Fouillée gives the usual proofs, with 
two additional arguments. First, the social, like the individual, organ- 
ism is a compound individual consisting of a multitude of lives moving 
towards a final equilibrium. Unfortunately for the argument the com- 
posite character of the individual has just been strenuously denied and 
to all appearance disproved. Dr. Edmund Montgomery’s masterly dis- 
cussion (Minv XIX., XX.) leaves hardly any room for doubt that the 
organic individual is a unity, and sociologists were already prepared 
to accept the inference that the social organism is likewise a unity. 
M. Fouillée maintains, secondly, that the individual and social organ- 
isms are equally characterised by spontaneity, or an innate tendency 
towards their own preservation and development. In answer to this 
we may quote Drysdale (Protoplasmie Theory of Life, p. 199), who 
says that “true spontaneity of movement is . . . just as impossi- 
ble to” the protoplasmic molecule “as to what we call dead matter”. 
‘With respect to the social organism, the notion of an intrinsic tendency 
towards evolution has now been rejected (see Spencer, Appendix to 
First Principles, p. 574). The premisses thus breaking down, the con- 
clusion the author deduces would seem to fall with them. It is to the 
following effect. There is une finalité intérieure, a blind co-operation 
of the parts towards a common end, exhibited by all organisms. In 
organisms arrived at self-consciousness a consciousness of the ends of 
their being arises, and the co-operation becomes intelligent. This is 
effected by means of idées-forces—ideas that are forces, operative ideas, 
which react on the organism and promote its development on the lines 
along which it is perceived to be moving. The application of his 
argument to the social organism is as follows. Society is moving 
towards a state in which all its relations will be regulated by free con- 
tract. Contract becomes an idea consciously entertained by a society. 
But all ideas are forces that tend to realise themselves. The idea of 
contract is being realised by society. Society consequently is becoming 
un organisme contractuel—an organism governed by contract. Science 
and philosophy are thus reconciled and the world-old dispute between 
idealism and realism happily composed. It is too good to be true. 
M. Fouillée leashes two utterly incongruous ideas. Organism and con- 
tract are incommensurable in thought and mutually exclusive in fact. 
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Herzen has shown that consciousness arises in the individual at the 
point where organisation ceases, and quits the ground it has occupied 
as organisation takes possession of it ; organisation chases conscious- 
ness, which retreats before it. It isthe same with society. Contract 


governs, at least in part, every social relation at the outset ; butas fast 


as each relation gets regulated by fixed arrangements or, as we say, is 


organised, and society becomes to that extent an organism, the freedom 


of action which contract implies ceases to be possible ; the organic and 
the contractual are alien spheres. Thus falls the keystone of the arch 
which was to have bridged the gulf between matter and mind. 

The remainder of the work is occupied with questions of great but 
subordinate importance. By a natural transition the author passes 
from the physical to the mental aspect of society and asks whether, 
resembling the individual in being an organism, society also resembles 
it in possessing a consciousness. He is unable to admit that it does. 
He even goes the length of denying real unity to the individual con- 
sciousness. The individual consciousness is a compound of the simul- 
taneous action of milliards of cerebral cells, and its apparent unity 
arises from the superposition of millions of images. It is similar with 
society. The social organism possesses no single consciousness, and 
is not even under the illusion of possessing one. The argument rests 
in both cases upon what we believe to be a misconception. The indi- 
vidual is not composite but a unity. Society in like manner is not an 
aggregate formed and cohering by contract, but a whole which has 
parts. Not the unity of the whole but the wholeness of the parts is 
the illusion. 

Space fails us to discuss M. Fouillée’s applications of his theories, 
which have an independent value. The first treats of the right of 
society to punish crime, which might have been traced back on its 
physical side to the mechanical law that action and reaction are equal 
and opposite ; M. Fouillée, however, rejects the notion of an equiva- 
lence between crime and punishment. He also discusses the duty of 
society to redress collective wrongs, and a chapter in this connexion 
on reparative justice does honour to the writer’s character. The second 
attempts to find a natural sanction for the feeling of brotherhood and 
other social precepts, and it is well that such sanctions should be dis- 
covered. But no statement of the foundation of duties is complete 
which rejects as mysticism the religious sanctions. 

J. CoLiizr. 


Pidagogische Psychologie. Ein Versuch von Gustav FRriepricH 
PristerER, Seminarrektor in Esslingen. Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann, 1880. Pp. vii., 340. 

Just now when a special interest is awakened in the Science of 
Education in this country, it may be useful to inquire how this science 
stands in the country where it has been most completely differentiated 
and elaborated. Germany is rich in works on Pedagogik, and some 
of her ablest psychologists have taken pains to work out their peculiar 
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conceptions of mind into the form of a practical doctrine of education. 
This direction has been specially followed out by Herbart, Beneke and 
their followers. As the author of the present work tells us in his pre- 
face, ‘the largest number, and in some respects the ablest of the 
productions of recent Pedagogik are completely dominated by the 
psychology of Herbart and Beneke”. Since with all the good work 
that this psychology has done it must now be regarded as undergoing 
a process of supersession, it seems time that the newer developments of 
psychological science in Germany should reflect themselves in current 
theories of education. Our author seems to have felt this, and his 
work is an attempt to bring up educational ideas to the present high- 
water mark of psychological advance. 

Herr Pfisterer, it may as well be said at once, can hardly be con- 
gratulated on having accomplished the task which he proposes to 
_ himself. Although he has read a number of authors, his reading 

seems to have been of a rather desultory kind. The writer whom he 
has best understood and most completely assimilated is Lotze; but 
even Lotze when measured by the present condition of psychology of 
Germany seems almost to belong to the Herbartian school. Next to 
Lotze, J. H. Fichte, Ulrici and Lazarus appear to be our author’s 
favourites. Wundt is indeed referred to, and so too is Horwicz, yet 
it is evident that the writer has not penetrated far into the meaning of 
the newer physiological psychology. He firmly takes his stand on the 
idea of a spiritual substance, a metaphysical mind, which if not rigged 
out with all the fanciful mechanical apparatus which Herbart and 
Beneke, each in his own way, attributes to it, is still regarded as 
endowed with a number of wonderful half-mystic impulses. Thus in 
his Introduction the writer describes the activity of the soul as con- 
sisting of the combination and interplay of different polar opposites, as 
that of being and becoming, of centre and periphery, of independent and 
dependent existence, and so on. After this we shall not expect much 
of scientific insight into his subject. How far Herr Pfisterer is from 
availing himself of the results of a strictly scientific psychology may 
be seen by a glance at his account of the doctrine of association. It is 
incorrect, he remarks (after J. H. Fichte), to say that an idea calls up or 
draws along with it another idea: such a calling up is always an activity 
of the mind itself. “It is this which frames a connexion, that 
somehow interests it, between two or more ideas, either at once on 
their first reception, or later in the free play of its fancy” (pp. 98, 99). 
A mystery is resorted to, a play of unconscious mental activity, while 
the obvious alternative of a physiological basis is not even glanced at. 
The writer evidently thinks he is doing much for the science of 
Pedagogik by thus substituting the idea of occult spiritual activities 
for the dead mechanism of the Herbartian school. But it may be 
doubted whether by so doing he is bringing the science of Education 
into a fruitful relation to the latest results of psychology. 

Yet in spite of his want of a wide psychological training and his 
leaning to quite gratuitous hypotheses respecting the innermost nature 
of mental activity, our author manages to write a very interesting and 
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instructive volume. He has a clear perception of the relation of psy- 
chology to education, and sees that it is the laws of mental develop- 
ment which must specially be applied to the subject. In order to 
make his work more practical if less scientific in form, he adopts the 
alternative of tracing mental development as a whole in the successive 
stages of early life, infancy, childhood (from the second to about the 
seventh year) and early youth (the school period from this last to about 
the fifteenth year). Under each of these divisions he describes and 
seeks to explain the unfolding of the various activities of intellect, 
feeling and will. In this way he is able to give a more complete 
concrete picture of the mental life of a particular stage of development 
than if he had sought to work out the progress of each of the three 
great phases of mental life separately. Herr Pfisterer is, one would 
say, an experienced observer of early life, and many of his remarks 
are striking and valuable. Thus for instance he meets the common 
idea, which is found even in scientific works, that the infant carries 
objects to its mouth for the purpose of tasting and eating them by the 
sensible suggestion that this action is due to the fact that “ the tactual 
nerves of the lips are owing to the experience of sucking more early 
developed than those of the hands” (p. 44). The handling of the 
whole subject of children’s play as distinguished from occupation and 
work properly so-called is careful and suggestive. Play is regarded as 
‘ the outcome of imagination and spontaneous individual impulse. The 
author would have been able to go further and account for the common 
forms of play among the two sexes if he had availed himself of 
Mr. Spencer’s theory of inherited active dispositions of a definite 
character answering to the most permanent occupations of the race. 
But unfortunately our author seems to know nothing of the doctrine 
of evolution, which affords many a valuable suggestion to the student 
of childhood. This is all the more regrettable since more than one of 
the innate impulses which are here attributed to the child, as the 
Sprechtrieb, the impulse of attachment to others and so on, appear 
to receive an easy explanation from the evolutionist’s point of view. 
English psychology has perhaps made too little of those innate disposi- 
tions, emotional, intellectual and active, and the work before us is so 
far valuable as it points distinctly to the unfolding of definite tenden- 
cies at particular periods of early life. Only, these innate promptings 
must not be regarded as something ultimate but referred to the influ- 
ence of that vast region of human activity which has helped to mould 
and shape each one of us. 

The author’s treatment of the more practical side of the subject is 
marked by considerable ability. Amid the conflicting views on edu- 
cational subjects which are to be met with in Germany as here, Herr 
Pfisterer takes up the thoroughly common-sense ground of opposition 
to all extreme doctrines. Here his manner reminds us often of that 
carefully balancing method of Lotze, our author’s favourite master. 
Thus, for example, on the subject of Kindergarten occupations he dis- 
tinguishes between what is psychologically sound and “the specula- 
tive-mystic accessory ideas and ‘caprices” in ‘Frobel’s system. And 
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while praising the practical part of it as eminently adapted to children 
of four or five years he objects to younger children undergoing the 
system, since for their stage of development play and not occupa- 
tion is the natural thing, and a kind of play that can best dispense with 
any interference from without. 

JAMES SULLY. 


VITI—NEW BOOKS. 


[ These Notes do not exclude, when they are not intentionally preliminary to, Critical 
Notices later 


The Power of Sound. By Epmunp Gurvey, Late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. London: Smith, Elder, 1880. Pp. 559. 


The distinctive points of this important work will be fully reviewed 
in the next number of Minp. 

“ My chief object (says the author), after certain preliminary explanations, 
has been to examine, in such a way as a person without pt he technical 
knowledge may follow, the general elements of musical structure, and the 
nature, source, and varieties of musical effect ; and by the light of that 
inquiry to mark out clearly the position of Music, in relation to the 
faculties and feelings of the individual, to the other arts, and to society at 
large.” “ One word may be said as to arrangement. My primary concern being 
with the Aisthetics of Hearing, and in particular with Music, the various 
analogies and contrasts which other regions of experience present have been 
introduced in connexion with the different divisions of the main subject ; 
which has led to a somewhat sporadic notice of other arts. To those who 
believe in transcendental links, making all the arts One, this treatment may 
appear unsatisfactory ; but it certainly conduces to the distinctness of my 
humbler line of argument.” 


Epicureanism. By Wattace, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton College, Oxford, LL.D., St. Andrews. London : Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1880. Pp. 272. 


Stoicism. By Rev. W. W. Caress, Fellow of Hertford College and 
Reader in Ancient History, Oxford. London: 8.P.C.K., 1880. 
Pp. 252. 

These two small volumes are the first of a series of Manuals on 
Ancient Philosophies, to stand by the side of the other series on Non- 
Christian Religious Systems, on Ancient History from the Monuments, 
&c., which the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, acting by 
its Committee of General Literature and Education, has lately, with 
remarkable liberality of spirit, been publishing. 

Epicureanism is a thoughtful and scholarly piece of work. It 
consists of an introduction giving the general bearings of Epicureanism 
to Greek thought generally ; of a most interesting sketch of Epicurus 
and his age and of the Epicurean brotherhood ; and then, after an 
account of the documentary sources, of an orderly and well-rounded 
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exposition of the system, followed by a concluding historical sketch 
of its later fortunes and influence. The author enters with sufficient 
sympathy into his subject, and is singularly fair-minded in his judg- 
ments, which, it need hardly be added, are independently formed. On 
the whole, the little book may be pronounced a model-work of its 


Stoicism is well and interestingly written, but the author gives only 
a meagre account of the system as it was wrought out among the 
Greeks, and is somewhat rhetorical in his expansion over the series of 
its Roman representatives. There is not much trace of independent 
judgment, and the treatment is apt to be tendenziés—directed more to 
edification than enlightenment. 


Descartes, By J. P. Manarry, M.A. Edinburgh & London: Black- 
wood, 1880. Pp. 211. 


This volume opens the Messrs. Blackwood’s Series of “ Philosophical 
Classics for English Readers”. Professor Mahaffy has taken pains 
with the life of the philosopher. He goes for himself to the original 
sources and, while independently sifting the available evidence (in- 
cluding the results of later researches), is able, with his practised 
pen, to present a really attractive sketch of the man and all his varied 
activity. He is not as successful with the philosophy. Except for 
incidental references in the life—amounting in all, no doubt, to some- 
thing considerable—little more than the last fourth of the volume is 
given to the exposition of Descartes’ system of thought. The author 
speaks, in fact, of giving, upon the philosophy, only a “short appendix 
to Descartes’ life,” though the Prospectus of the Series would lead one 
to expect a good deal more, Neither does the exposition, while short, 
bring the cardinal points of the system into as much prominence as 
was still possible. The fundamental position of all, so important for 
the future history of philosophy as well as for Descartes’ own system, 
is strangely slurred over, on p. 149. On the same page, it may also 
be remarked, the principles of Contradiction and Causality get mixed 
up (probably by misprint). The “A. Bouillet” of p. 4, repeatedly 
quoted afterwards under the same surname, must be meant for F. 
Bouillier. A welcome feature of the book is a good autotype rendering 
of the Hals portrait in the Louvre. 


Unconscious Memory. By Samu. Butter, Author of ELrewhon, &c. 
Op. 5. London: Bogue, 1880, Pp. 208. 


The body of Mr. Butler’s Op. 5 consists of a translation of the re- 
markable lecture “On Memory” delivered by Hering in 1870, fol- 
lowed by a translation of the long chapter on “The Unconscious as 
Instinct” in Von Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious. He is 
enabled to elucidate his own views on Evolution, as propounded in 
previous works, by showing (in some additional chapters) how they 
substantially agree with Hering’s positions and how they are opposed — 
to Von Hartmann’s, Readers who do not go beyond English should 
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thank him for the translation of Hering’s lecture which long ago 
attracted attention as a singularly bright and pointed exposition of the 
thesis that all fixing and reproduction of effects wrought in organised 
matter may, by analogy with the changes believed to be wrought in 
the brain on occasion of conscious memory, also be spoken of as a kind 
of “memory”. Before coming to the serious part of his undertaking 
—for he has now become serious and even a little pedantic as he gets 
on with his views—Mr. Butler provides some entertainment for the 
reader, in his earlier vein. With perfectly sustained gravity, he 
records the whole course of his own evolution as a writer—where and 
how he was situated when this or that idea came into his head, to be 
afterwards set down in one or other of the Opp. The story leads finally 
up to a terrifying exposure of the arts whereby Mr. Darwin “ and his 
friends” thought to elude the blows aimed at the doctrine of Natural 
Selection in Op. 4—a book, says Mr. Butler, in which “I was hardly 
able to conceal the fact that, in spite of the obligations under which 
we must always remain to Mr. Darwin, I had lost my respect for him 
and for his work”. This, in its way, is inimitably said, and there 
are many more sentences, up to the last of all in chap. 5, quite as 
good. Clearly, though he may have grown serious otherwise, Mr. 
Butler carries still about with him the “ memory ” of old powers. 


The Story of Philosophy. By Aston Lzicu. London: Triibner, 1881. 
Pp. 210. 

This book, which aims at presenting concisely and in popular lan- 
guage the history of the rise and progress of Greek philosophy before 
Christ, is “the result of several years’ reading and research”. The 
reading, apparently, has been confined to English works or works in 
English upon the subject. The research, not said whither, has not 
been without result. Socrates, we learn, was “an insignificant little 
man,” but had been “a brawny broad-shouldered youth” with 
“ muscles twisting about his arms and against his shoulder-blades like 
brown snakes ” ; his mother’s name was “ Philarete ” (not Phaenarete) ; 
it was to “ Esculapeius” that he owed that last cock. Again, Plato 
began life as a “‘ brown babe” and a “ black-eyed infant” ; his father 
was “ Aristocles” (not Ariston), his grandfather “ Aristony ” (not 
Aristocles). Many more new or interesting facts of this description 
could be quoted from Mr. Leigh’s pages, but these may suffice, by way 
of specimen. There is much less of philosophy than of philosophers 
in the book. Thus Aristotle the man takes up twelve pages, while 
his “ philosophy and works” are disposed of in less than five. Still 
these too, few as they are, enshrine many novelties. For instance : 

“ Aristotle examined sixteen forms of the syllogism. If the first and 
second premisses be inverted, a wrong conclusion must follow. To give an 
example of a defective syllogism : No work of God is bad : The passions of 
men are the work of God: Therefore the passions of men cannot be bad. 
It-required a Socrates to set straight the crooked syllogistic method, which 
was most likely undreamt of during his life-time.’ 

In another vein of observation, we get this conclusion to the notice 
of Pyrrho :— 
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“ When we read history we find that the doubters—however magnificent 
their powers, however tremendous their efforts—have failed to establish a 
lasting footing in the world of thought. Who talks of Luther, the bold 
enemy of Catholic Christianity, now? Where is the word ‘ Protestant’? 
Where are the followers of the various seceders from recognised belief, even 
in the Christian era,” &c. 

The present Story is but the prologue to a work that will soon follow 
on “ The Progress of Philosophy after the Birth of Christ ”. 


Wich and Will: An Introduction to the Psychology of Desire and 
Volition. By Grorcz Lyon Turner, M.A. London: Long- 
mans, 1880, Pp. 356. 

“The following pages oe the author) were printed in the first instance 
for use in the college class-room, and not with a view to publication. 
3 Had I from the first had the needs and tastes of the general reader 
in view, the form in which the matter is presented would probably have 
been somewhat different. . . . The points to which I would specially 
ask attention as peculiar in their treatment, if not absolutely new, are the 
following :—The position assigned to Desire as involving an essential 
contrast and distinction between ‘Wish and Will’ ; an essay at the ——- 
logical investigation of the functions, the range and the methods of opera- 
tion of Volition (as the proper introduction to the great controversy as to 
Liberty and Necessity), a thing (never to my knowledge) fairly attempted 
before ; a careful investigation of the Nature and province of Law with a 
view to determining its relation to Volition ; a somewhat detailed examina- 
tion of the mutual relations of Volition and Character (including a special 
effort to grapple with the subtlest form of the argument of the Necessarians 
on that question) ; and a brief reference to the ontological significance of 
its phenomena.” 


Guide to the Study of Political Economy. By Dr. Luter Cossa, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Pavia. 
Translated from the Second Italian Edition. With a Preface 
by W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. London: Macmillan, 1880. 
Pp. xvi., 237. 

Professor Jevons, in his short preface to this anonymous translation 
of Prof. Cossa’s work, says it ‘‘ presents, in a compendious form not 
only a general view of the bounds, divisions and relations of the 
science, marked by great impartiality and breadth of treatment, but it 
also furnishes us with an historical sketch of the science such as must 
be wholly new to English readers”. The Historical Part makes two 
thirds of the whole. 


Contributions to the History of the Development of the Human Race. 
Lectures and Dissertations by Lazarus GricEr, Author of Origin 
and Evolution of Human Speech and Reason. Translated from 
the Second German Edition by Davin Asusr, Ph.D., Corre- 
sponding Member of the Berlin Society for the Study of Modern 
Languages and Literature. London: Triibner, 1880. Pp. 156. 

Five Lectures delivered within the last four years of the author’s 
life, 1867-70, on—‘ Language and its importance in the history of the 

Development of the Human Race,” “The Earliest History of the Human 

Race in the light of Language, with special reference to the Origin of 
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Tools,” ‘‘ Colour-Sense in primitive times and its Development,” “The 
Origin of Writing,” and “The Discovery of Fire”; with an Essay 
on “ The Primitive Home of the Indo-Europeans ” written just before 
his death as the first of an intended series of similar dissertations. The 
presentation of Geiger’s linguistic views, in his own words, to English 
readers, is welcome, though it be only in these popular lectures and 
not in their more systematic form. The lecture on ‘“ Colour-Sense,” 
delivered as far back as 1867, has a special interest as giving the 
starting-point of so much recent discussion and inquiry. Dr. Asher 
deserves thanks for his thought of translating these pieces and for the 
performance. 

The Philosophy of Art: Being the Second Part of Hegel’s Aesthetik, 
in which are unfolded historically the Three Great Fundamental 
Phases of the Art-Activity of the World. Translated and accom- 
panied with an Introductory Essay giving an Outline of the entire 
Aesthetik. By Wm. M. Bryant. New York: Appleton. 
Pp. liv., 194. 

The first and second parts of this translation, dealing with Symbolic 
and with Classic Art, are rendered from M. Ch. Bénard’s modified 
French version, but not without constant reference to the German 
original. The third part, on Romantic Art, is taken straight from 
the original, M. Bénard’s variations there becoming much more fre- 
quent and fundamental. The greater portion of the translation 
appeared previously in The Journal of Speculative Philosophy ; the 
Introductory Essay, in The Western. The translator hopes to be able, 
in due time, to render the entire work available to English readers. 


L’Education des le Berceaw: Essai de Pédagogie experimentale. 
Par Berrnarp Perez. Paris: Germer Biailliére, 1880. 
Pp, viii., 302. 

The author here follows up his psychological sketch Les trois 
premitres Années del Enfant, reviewed in Minp XII, 546, by applying 
his own and all available results first to the question of the Moral 
Education of the infant ; whence he will proceed shortly to deal, in a 
separate work, with the question of Instruction. Moral education 
(as well as instruction), he supposes, may begin at least “from the 
cradle,” if not earlier. It consists in regulating “the innate forces that 
impel to action,”—Sensations, Emctions, and Volitions. The moral 
education of the Senses; culture of the Intellectual Emotions ; rela- 
tions of Sensibility and Activity ; culture of the Social Emotions ; 
development of Moral Habits and Moral Sense—are the main topics 
of the book. The treatment is thoroughly fresh and concrete. M. 
Perez has studied multitudes of children at close quarters, and gives 
the actual facts upon which he founds his prescriptions. 


La Vie inconsciente de Esprit. Par Epmonp Cotsenet, Ancien 
éléve de I’Ecole normale, agrégé de philosophie, docteur és lettres. 
Paris: Germer Bailliére, 1880. Pp. 277. 

The author does not occupy himself with the Unconscious as a basis 
of metaphysical speculation, but seeks, as a psychologist, to study the 
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whole body of facts suggestive of an unconscious mental life. These, 
after a preliminary examination of the doctrine as originated by 
Leibniz, he groups under four heads—Facts of Knowledge, Deter- 
minations (voluntary or necessitated), Tendencies (principles of 
activity, natural or acquired), Facts of Sensibility (feelings of pleasure 
or pain, inclinations, passions). His general position is indicated in 
the following quotation : 

“Beneath the luminous surface that lies open to internal observation, 
there stretches a region obscure and unperceived, peopled with psychologi- 
cal phenomena of which we grasp only the final effects in their various com- 
binations and modifications. e apparent causes do not suflice, at any 
moment, to explain our emotions, our sensations, our volitions even. Every 
conscious fact is rooted in the unconscious. To explore this hidden region 
unattainable by intuition, resort must be had to induction and hypothesis, 
based on the analysis of facts.” 


Geschichte der Psychologie. Von Hermann Sreseck, Professor an 
der Universitat Basel. Erster Theil, Erste Abtheilung: “ Die 
Psychologie von Aristoteles”. Gotha: Perthes, 1880. 

This is the first instalment of a work which promises to fill a serious 
gap in scientific literature. The author, considering that psychology 
is becoming, if it has not already become, an independent science, 
believes that its progress now will in no small measure depend upon a 
true understanding of the results that have been actually attained 
during the whole past time when mental inquiry has been pursued as 
a part of general philosophy. He sets himself therefore to disentangle 
from the general history of philosophical thought al] distinctively 
psychological matter, and to do this in a form that will not repel the 
cultivated reader while it satisfies the demands of the professional 
inquirer. The whole work will be in three volumes. The second 
half to come of the first will include the entire Aristotelian movement, 
with its Patristic and Scholastic consequences ; the second volume will 
bring the record down to the end of last century ; leaving for the third 
the account of all the increased activity of the present century psycho- 
physical as well as psychological. In the present instalment of the . 
first volume, the author leaves aside the subject of Oriental psychology 
as one that he cannot treat at first hand and for other reasons, but he 
does not take up the earliest beginnings of Greek inquiry without some 
reference to the still more primitive notions of mind and body found 
among uncultured races. Once embarked upon the stream of Greek 
philosophy, he works in a careful and exhaustive manner. Plato is 
treated at a length of nearly a hundred pages. We shall look with 
interest to his next Part, which will more decisively test his ability to 
supply all that is wanted in a History of Psychology. It is to be 
hoped that his account of the Schoolmen’s views will not be too much 
of an “ iibersichtliche Darstellung ”. 


Zur Geschichte und Begriindung des Pessimismus. Von Epuarp 
von Hartmann. Berlin: Duncker. Pp. xvi., 141. 

This is a curious contribution to the history and defence of Pessi- 

mism from the pen of its foremost living teacher. The chief point of 
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the volume is the attempt to extract a pretty complete system of 
hedonistic or ‘eudemonistic’ pessimism from the writings of Kant. 
The importance of this attempt calls for a fuller notice in a later 
number of [J. 8.] 


Die Philosophie der Mythologie und Max Miller. Von Dr. Evcen 
von Scumipt. Berlin: Duncker, 1880. Pp. 108. 


A theory of the Pre-Christian development of the consciousness 
of Deity in general, followed by a more special investigation of Greek 
mythology, particularly in reference to Hermes, Hestia, and Pallas 
Athene, as representing the natural powers of light, heat, and thunder. 
The author, in opposition to Prof. Max Miiller’s method of direct 
mythological interpretation, would start from the prior investigation of 
the psychological laws of mental development in man. 


Der Widerspruch im Wissen und Wesen der Welt. Princip und 
Einzelbewahrung der Realdialektik. Von Dr. Junius Baunsen. 
Erster Band. Berlin: Grieben, 1880. Pp. xix., 462. 

“Under the pressure of unfavourable times there ventures here into 
publicity a work that even under friendlier constellations would have had 
to struggle for existence. Half from choice, half from necessity, it has seen 
more than the sie nonus annus go by while it has been growing; yet still 
it cannot say that its hour has struck. The world is still too much enamoured 
of its fancied exact knowledge not to turn its back upon a critical investi- 
gation that aims at nothing less than undermining the logical foundations 
of all cognition. . . . Whether and when the second half of the work, 
dealing with ethical relations, may hope to see the light, cannot at present 
be determined.” 


IX. MISCELLANEOUS. 


The recently formed “ Aristotelian Society for the Systematic Study 
of Philosophy ” entered on its second Session in October last. It does 
not belong to any sect or “ school” of philosophy, but was formed by, 
and chiefly consists of, students who meet for the purpose of mutual 
assistance and encouragement in the prosecution of philosophical en- 
quiry. The opening address of the session, on ‘‘ Philosophy in relation 
to its History,” was given by the President for the year, Mr. Shadworth 
H. Hodgson. Information as to terms of membership, &c., will be 
given by the Hon. Secretary, Dr. A. Senier, 1, Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C 


Dr. Ludwig Biichner’s Geistesleben der Thiere will appear in an 
English dress early in January. It is now being translated, with the 
author’s permission, by Mrs. Annie Besant, and will be the first of a 
series of works which will appear under the name of the “ International 
Library of Science and Freethought.” Dr. Ernst Haeckel has also given 
permission that one of his books shall appear in the same series, and 
has offered his drawings for its illustration. Dr. Biichner’s work is 
intended to show that the intellectual powers of man take origin in the 
lower animals, and that there is no distinction of kind between the so- 
called instinct of the lower animals and the reason of man. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE.—Vme Année, No. 10. Ch. Richet—Du som- 
nambulisme provoqué (I.). G. Lyon—Un idéaliste anglais au xviii.° siécle. 
Krantz—Le pessimisme de Leopardi. Variétés (H. Marion—Le nouveau 

rogramme de philosophie). Analyses et Comptes-rendus. Rev. des Périod. 
Ko 1l. H. Spencer—Les institutions politiques: I. Préliminaires. Ch. 
Richet—Du somnambulisme provoqué (fin). Th. Ribot—Les désordres 

artiels de la mémoire. P. Tannery—L’éducation platonicienne. Analyses, 
Re. Rev. des Périod. No. 12. L. Liard—La et la mathématique 
universelle de Descartes. G. Compayré—La folie chez l’enfant. H. Spencer 
—II. De l’organisation pe en général. Notes et Discussions (J. 
Delboeuf—Sur la fusion des sensations semblables). Analyses, &c. Notices 
bibliographiques. Rev. des Périod. 

La Critique PaitosopHigue.—IXme Année, Nos. 33-45. W. James— 
Le sentiment de Veffort (34-6, 39-41, 45). C. Renouvier—Que faut-il 
entendre = des limites de la liberté morale ? (37) ; Politique et social- 
isme: I. La question du progrés (39) ; II. La question du progrés: Herder 
(43); III. La question du progrés: Kant (44). Anonymous—Le matérial- 
isme par rapport a la liberté et 4 la morale (35); Le matérialisme par 
rapport a la réligion et a Pidéal (41); Le jugement d’Albert Lange sur le 
christianisme (42), sur la question du progrés et les doctrines des économistes 
(45) Un discours sur le prejugé (44). 

A FILOSOFIA DELLE ScuoLe [ratiane.—Vol. XXII. Disp. 1. P. L. 
Cecchi—La storia della cultura et le scienze filosofiche a’ tempi nostri. T. 
Mamiani—Sulla psicologia e la critica della conoscenza: terza lettera al 
prof. S. Turbiglio. M. Panizza—Antropologia: la fisiologia del sistema 
nervosa nelle sue relazioni coi fatti psichici. Bibliografia, &. Disp. 2. 
F. Tocco—Filosofia di Kant : l’analitica dei principii. T. Mamiani—Sulla 
psicologia, &c.: quarta ed ultima lettera, &e. A. Chiappelli—Del vero 
senso dell airia nel Filebo platonico. Bibliografia, &c. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE, &c.—Bd. LX XVII., Heft 2. E. Pfleiderer 
—Kantischer Kriticismus u. englische Philosophie (II.). Hasbach—Die 
Beziehungen der Aesthetik Schopenhauer’s zur Platonischen Aesthetik 
(Schluss). G. Runze—Kritische Darstellung der Geschichte des ontolo- 

ischen Beweisfahrens seit Anselm (I.). Erginzungsheft. F. Kern—Ueber 
emokrit von Abdera u. die Anfange der griechischen Moralphilosophie. 
Recensionen. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR VOLKERPSYCHOLOGIE U. SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT. — 
Bd. XII., Heft 3. H. Steinthal—Die erzihlenden Stiicke im fiinften 
Buche Mose. K. Haberland—Die Sitte des Steinwerfens u. der Bildung 
des Steinhaufens. O. Fliigel—Ueber die Entwickelung der sittlichen Ideen © 
(Forts.). Beurtheilung. 

VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE.—Bad. IV., 
Heft 4. J. Jacobson—Ueber physische Geometrie. F. Ténnies—Anmer- 
kungen iiber die Philosophie des Hobbes (III.). C. Sigwart—Logische 
Fragen: Ein Versuch ziir Verstandigung (I.). Recensionen. Berichtigung 
von W. Schuppe. Selbstanzeigen, &c. 

Other Books, &c., received: W. Stanley Jevons, Studies in Deductive 
Logic, London (Macmillan), pp. 304 (See Minp XX. 589); M. W. Mac- 
dowall—W. S. W. Anson _— W. Wagner), Asgard and the Gods, London, 
(Swan Sonnenschein & Allen), ae 326; Anonymous, Thoughts on Theism, 
dc. (8th Thousand, Revised and Enlarged), London (Triibner), pp. 80; C. 
8S. Peirce, On the Algebra of Logic, I. (Reprinted from the American Journal 
of Mathematics, Vol. III.), pp. 57; J. Steinfort Kedney, The Beautiful and 
the Sublime, New York leva: pp. 214; E. Swedenborg, Ontology, trans. 
by P. B. Cabell, Philadelphia (Lippincott), PP. 40; M. Panizza, La Fisio- 
logia del Sistema Nervoso nelle sue relaziont cot Fatti Psichict, (2nd Ed.), Roma 
(Manzoni), pp. 258. 
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